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1 preface/ 

The fifty years of Indian history beginning with the passing of 
the Government of India Act in 1919 were crowded with events 
which have changed the face of this country. It was during this 
period that India won her independence. It was during this period 
that she was partitioned. Terrible things happened at that time 
and the Governments of India and Pakistan have been feverishly try¬ 
ing to tackle the problems facing them. India got freedom and an 
opportunity to manage her own affairs. She got full liberty to sink 
or swim. She achieved success in certain fields. She committed 
blunders in others. Her name rose in the world for some time as 
a non-aligned Power but she met with a tragedy in 1962 when she 
was forced to make a humiliating surrender before the Chinese. 
Three years later, she fared better in her war with Pakistan. 

The following pages will give an idea of the manner in which 
India became free and Pakistan was born. They will also show 
the sacrifices made by the Indians to achieve independence. They 
will also show the forces that worked for Pakistan. The story of 
accession and integration of the Indian states has been given at 
some length. The reader will be benefited by going through the 
chapter on Indian nationalism. An account has also been given 
of the various events from 1919 to 1969. 

It is hoped that this treatment of the subject will be appreciat¬ 
ed by all those for whom this study is meant. 

III-M/10, Lajpatnagar, VIDYA DHAR MAHAJAN 

New Delhi-24. 

8 November, 1969. 
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CHAPTER 1 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES FROM 1919 to 1969 


(jOVERNMENT of India Act, 1919: It was on 8 February 1921 
that the Duke of Connaught opened the new central Indian legis¬ 
lature and read the following message from King Emperor George 
V: “For years, patriotic and loyal Indians have dreamed of Swaraj 
(Home Rule) for their motherland. To-day you have the begin¬ 
ning of Swaraj within my empire and the widest scope and ample 
opportunity for progress to the liberty which my other Dominions 
enjoy.” This central legislature was provided in the Government 
of India Act, 1919 whose preamble was in these words: 

“Whereas it is the declared policy of the Parliament to provide 
for the increasing association of Indians in every branch of Indian 
administration, and for gradual development of self-governing insti¬ 
tutions, with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in British India as an integraP'part of the Empire; 

“And whereas progress, in giving effect to this policy, can only 
be achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that substan¬ 
tial steps in this direction should now be taken; 

“And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament upon whom responsibility lies for 
the welfare and advancement of the Indian people; 

“And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters should 
be guided by the cooperation received from those on whom new 
opportunities of service will be conferred, and by the extent to 
which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility; 

“And whereas concurrently with the development of self-govern¬ 
ing institutions in the Provinces of India, it is expedient to give to 
those provinces in provincial matters the highest measure of inde¬ 
pendence of the Government of India, which is compatible with 
the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities.” 

Formerly, the Secretary of State for India used to be paid out 
of the Indian revenues. The new Act provided that in future he 
was to be paid out of the British revenues. Some of his functions 
were taken away from him and given to the High Commissioner 
for India who was to be appointed by the Government of India 
and paid by the Government of India. He was to act as the agent 
of the Govemor-General-in-Council. He was to be incharge of 
the. .Stores Department, the Indian Students department. etc. The 
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control of the Secretary of State was reduced in the provincial sphere 
in so far as the Transferred Departments were concerned, but it 
remained as complete as before in so far as the Reserved Depart¬ 
ments were concerned. The Secretary of State was to possess and 
exercise the power of superintendence, direction and'control over 
the affiairs of India and it was the duty of the Government of India 
to carry out his orders. 

The Act set up a bicameral legislature at the Centre in place of 
the Imperial Legislative Council. The names of the two Houses 
were the Council of State and Central Legislative Assembly. The 
Council of State consisted of 60 members out of which 33 were 
elected and 27 nominated by the Governor-General. The Assembly- 
consisted of 145 members out of which 103 were elected and the 
rest were nominated. Out of the nominated members, 25 were 
officials and the rest non-officials. Out of the 103 elected members. 
51 were elected by the general constituencies, 32 by communal 
constituencies (30 by the Muslims and 2 by the Sikhs) and 20 by- 
special constituencies (7 by landholders, 9 by Europeans and 4 by 
Indian Commerce). The life of the Central Assembly was 3 years 
and that of the Council of State 5 years. However, the same could 
be extended by the Governor-General. As a matter of fact, the 
last Assembly sat for 11 years. The first Speaker of the Assembly 
was nominated by the Government but the subsequent Speakers 
were elected by the members of the Assembly. The Governor- 
General was given the power to summon, prorogue and dissolve 
both Houses of the Legislature. He was given the authority to 
address the members of both Houses of the Central Legislature. 

The Franchise Committee recommended a system of indirect 
elections to the Central Assembly on the ground that direct elec¬ 
tions, though preferable, were impracticable on account of the 
unwieldy character of the constituencies. However, the Govern¬ 
ment of India decided in favour of direct elections for both Houses 
of the Central Legislature. The franchise was very much restrict¬ 
ed. In 1920, the total number of voters for the Council of State 
was 17,364 and for the Central Assembly 9,09,874. 

The Central Legislature was given very wide powers. It could 
make laws for the whole of British India, for the subjects of His 
Majesty and Services of the Crown in other parts of India, for 
the Indian subjects of His Majesty wherever they may happen to 
be and for all persons employed in His Majesty’s defence forces. It 
could also repeal or amend laws for the time being in force in British 
India or applicable to persons mentioned in the preceding sentence. 
However, the previous sanction of the Secretary of State-in-Counoil 
was required to pass any legislation abolishing any. High Courts 
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The Central Legislature had no power to amend or repeal any 
Parliamentary statute relating to British India or to do anything 
affecting the authority of Parliament or the written laws or Consti¬ 
tution of the United Kingdom. The previous sanction of the 
Governor-General was also required to introduce bills concerning 
the public debt or public revenues of India, religion or religious 
rites and usages of the British subjects in India, discipline or main¬ 
tenance of His Majesty’s military, naval and air forces, relations of 
the Government of India with foreign states or Indian states and 
any measure which repealed or amended any Act of a Legislature 
or any ordinance made by the Governor-General, etc. The Gover¬ 
nor-General was also given the power of preventing the considera¬ 
tion, at any stage, of a bill or a part of a bill in either Chamber 
of the Central Legislature if in his opinion it “affects the safety or 
tranquillity of British India or any part thereof.” The Governor- 
General was given the power to enact laws which were considered 
essential for the safety, tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof if either Chamber refused or failed to pass them. 
Every Act so passed required the assent of His Majesty. The 
Governor-General was given the power of making and promulgat¬ 
ing ordinances for the peace and quiet Government of British India 
in case of emergency. An ordinance issued by the Governor- 
General was to have the same force of law as a law passed by the 
Central Legislature and was to last for 6 months. The Governor- 
General was given the power of returning any measure passed by 
the two Houses of Central Legislature for reconsideration before 
signifying his assent or dissent. The assent of the Governor-General 
was essential before a bill passed by the Legislature could become 
law. He was given the power to give his assent or reserve a Bill 
for approval by His Majesty. The Crown was given the power of 
disallowing any Act made by the Central Legislature or the Gover¬ 
nor-General. This power of veto was not only in theory but was 
actually exercised by the Governor-General on many occasions. 

The members of both houses of the Central Legislature were 
given the right of putting interpellations and supplementary ques¬ 
tions and moving resolutions and motions of adjournment accord¬ 
ing to rules. They were also given the right of freedom of speech. 
The Government was to submit proposals for appropriations, in 
the form of demands, for the vote of the Central Assembly. How¬ 
ever, there were certain non-votable items in the budget which 
were not open to discussion in either Chamber “unless the Gover¬ 
nor-General otherwise directs”. All other items of expenditure 
were to be submitted to the vote of the Assembly which “may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may reduce the amount 
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referred to in any demand by a reduction of the whole grant.” If 
the Governor-General was satisfied that any demand which had 
been refused by the Assembly was essential for the discharge of 
his responsibilities, he could restore the grant even if it was rejected 
by the Assembly. In cases of emergency, the Governor-General 
was given the power “to authorise such expenditure as may, in his 
opinion, be necessary for the safety and tranquillity of British India 
or any part thereof.” It is obvious that the Central Legislature 
was helpless before the Governor-General who was not only inde¬ 
pendent of the Legislature, but was also given the power of over¬ 
riding it in almost all respects. 

It is rightly pointed out that the Government of India Act, 1919 
introduced responsive and not responsible Government at the Centre. 
The members of the Executive Council of the Governor-General 
were nominated members and the people had neither any hand in 
their appointment nor in their removal. No vote of no-confidence 
by Legislature could turn them out. However, as a matter of fact, 
the members of the Executive Council did respond to the wishes 
of the members of the Central Legislature and through them to the 
people of the country. Some of the members of the Central Legisla¬ 
ture were members of the Standing Committees such as Finance 
Committee, Committee on Public Accounts, etc., and in that capa¬ 
city they had an opportunity to influence the Government. The 
members could expose the Government by putting them questions, 
supplementary questions and moving motions of adjournment. 
They could reject the budget and move and pass resolutions 
against the Government. It is these factors which made the Gov¬ 
ernment respond to the wishes of the members of the Legislature. 
Even the most irresponsible Executive Councillors could not afford 
to ignore the wishes of the members of the Legislature. Thus it 
was that although the Executive was independent of the Legisla¬ 
ture, the latter could influence its decisions to a certain extent. 
The large majority given to the elected members of the Central 
Assembly made things hot for the Government and the only way 
to improve matters was to carry on the administration according 
to the wishes of the people. 

The Government of India Act, 1919 provided for two lists of 
subjects: Central List and Provincial List. The principle underly¬ 
ing this division of subjects was that matters in regard to which 
uniformity in legislation was necessary or desirable for the whole 
of India or in more than one province were given to the centre and 
matters in which the provinces in general were interested were 
given to Provinces. The items included in the Central List were 
defence, foreign and political relations, public debt, tariffs and 
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customs, posts and telegraphs, patents and copyright, currency and 
coinage, communications, commerce and shipping, civil and crimi¬ 
nal law and procedure, major ports, etc. The Provincial subjects 
were local self-government, public health and sanitation and medi¬ 
cal administration, education, public works, water supply and irri¬ 
gation, land revenue administration, famine relief, agriculture, 
forests, cooperative societies, law and order, etc. The residuary 
subjects were divided between the centre and the provinces on the 
same principle on which the Lists were drawn. The division was 
not clear-cut or definite. There was a lot of over-lapping. While 
subjects like commerce and law regarding property were placed in 
the Central List, important subjects like excise and laws regarding 
land revenue were given to the provinces. Although all subjects 
in the Provincial List were provincial for purposes of administra¬ 
tion, that was not the case in legislation. Certain parts of them 
in regard to which uniformity in legislation was considered desir¬ 
able, were made “subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature”. 
Those were borrowing and taxing powers of local self-governing 
bodies, infectious and contagious diseases of men, animals and 
plants, water supply and irrigation, industrial matters including 
factories, electricity, settlement of labour disputes, control of news¬ 
papers, printing presses, etc. 

The size of the provincial Legislative Councils was considerably 
enlarged. While about 70% of the members of the provincial 
Legislatures were elected, about 30% were nominated by the Gover¬ 
nor. Some of the nominated members were officials and the others 
were non-officials. The life of the Council was fixed at 3 years, 
but the same could be extended. The members were given the 
right of asking questions and supplementary questions. They were 
also given the power of rejecting the budget although the Gover¬ 
nor was given the power of restoring the same. 

DYARCHY IN THE PROVINCES 

Dyarchy was introduced in the provinces. The subjects given 
in the Provincial List were divided into two parts, reserved and 
transferred subjects. The reserved subjects were to be adminis¬ 
tered by the Governor as before with the help of the Executive 
Council. The change now made was that the transferred sub¬ 
jects were to be dealt with by the Governor in future with the help 
of his ministers. While the members of the Executive Council were 
nominated by the Governor, the ministers were chosen by him from 
the members of the Legislature. The reserved subjects were the 
administration of justice, police, irrigation and canals, drainage 
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and embankments, water storage and water power, land revenue 
administration, land improvement and agricultural loans, famine 
relief, control of newspapers, books and printing presses, prisons 
and reformatories, borrowing money on the credit of tile province, 
forests except in Bombay and Burma, factory inspection, settlement 
of industrial disputes, industrial insurance and housing. The trans¬ 
ferred subjects were local self-government including matters relat¬ 
ing to municipal corporations and district boards, public health, 
sanitation and medical administration including hospitals and 
asylums and provision for medical education, education of Indians 
with some exceptions, public works including roads, bridges and 
municipal tramways, but excluding irrigation, agriculture and 
fisheries, cooperative societies, excise, forests in Bombay anad Burma 
only, development of industries including industrial research and 
technical education. The Governor was not to act as a constitu¬ 
tional head. He was given special responsibilities. He was given 
the authority to over-rule his ministers and the members of the 
Executive Council if that was considered necessary for the discharge 
of his responsibilities. The Governor was expected to encourage 
joint deliberations between the ministers and the members of the 
Executive Council. Provision was made for the temporary admin¬ 
istration of transferred subjects in case of an emergency. If no 
minister was incharge of a transferred subject, the Governor him¬ 
self assumed temporary charge of it till a minister was appointed. 
The Governor-General-in-Council, with the previous sanction of 
the Secretary of State in Council, could revoke or suspend the 
transfer of all or any subjects in a province and in that case those 
were to be administered by the Govemor-in-Council. 

The system of dyarchy was worked in the provinces from 1921 
to 1937, but it did not work satisfactorily. The very principle of 
dyarchy was faulty. Any division of administration into two parts, 
each independent of the other, is opposed to political theory and 
practice of Government. The state is like an organism and the two 
parts cannot be separated completely. However, the actual divi¬ 
sion of subjects was the most defective. There could not be a 
worse division than the one actually attempted. Sir K. V. Reddy, 
a Minister of Madras, says: U I was a minister for development with¬ 
out forests. I was the minister for agriculture without irrigation. 
As minister of agriculture, I have nothing to do with the adminis¬ 
tration of the Madras Agriculturists’ Loans Act or the Madras Land 

Improvement Loans Act.Famine relief, of course, could not 

be touched by the minister for agriculture; efficacy and efficiency 
of a minister for agriculture without anything to do with irriga¬ 
tion, agricultural loans, land improvement loans and famine relief 
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is better imagined than described. Then again, I was a minister 
for industries without factories, boilers, electricity and water power, 
mines or labour, all of which were reserved subjects.” While edu¬ 
cation was a transferred subject, the education of Europeans and 
the Anglo-Indians was made a reserved subject. Sir C. Y. 
Chintamani, a minister of U.P., has given some examples of the 
manner in which dyarchy was actually worked. In 1921, an 
enquiry was started in the Department of Agriculture on the ques¬ 
tion of the fragmentation of lands. When the report was submitted 
in 1922, it was felt that the question should have been dealt with 
by the Revenue Department and the case was transferred to that 
Department. In 1924, it was decided that the case should be sent 
to the Cooperative Department to which it related. Similar 
examples could be multiplied. 

There was no harmony between the two halves of the provin¬ 
cial Government. While the ministers were the representatives of 
the people, the members of the Executive Council belonged to the 
bureaucracy. Ordinarily, they did not pull together. There was 
constant friction. Occasionally, the ministers and the Executive 
Councillors condemned each other openly in public. The result 
was that the work of the administration suffered. As a rule, the 
Governor backed the members of the Executive Council because 
he himself belonged to the service to which they belonged. 

The position of the ministers was very weak. They had to serve 
two masters, viz., the Governor and the Legislative Council. A 
minister could be appointed by the Governor and dismissed at his 
will. He was responsible to the Legislature for the administration 
of his Department. He could be turned out by the Legislature by 
a vote of no-confidence. However, from the point of view of practi¬ 
cal politics, the ministers cared more for the Governor than for the 
Legislature. There were no strong political parties in the provin¬ 
cial legislatures on whom the ministers could rely upon for their 
support. No minister had a majority in the Legislature to back 
him in office. He had always to depend upon the support of the 
official bloc in the Legislature. While the elected members of the 
Provincial Legislature were divided into many groups on the basis 
of various religions, the support of the official bloc which always 
voted under instructions from the Governor, was always available 
to a minister who cared for the goodwill and support of the Gover¬ 
nor. No wonder, the ministers always looked up to the Governor 
and were dependent upon him. The Raja of Panagal openly used 
to say in the Madras Legislative Council that he was responsible 
only to the Governor and none else. In certain cases, the ministers 
hoped to become Executive Councillors after the expiry of their 
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term of office as ministers. The result of all this was that the min¬ 
isters sank to the position of glorified secretaries. G. Y. Chintamani 
rightly says that the ministers had no power. “The power is with 
the Governor and not with the ministers”. The Governor could 
interfere in any matter under any minister. Kelkar says that he 
was allowed to have his way in matters of policy but was constantly 
over-ruled in matters of detail. To quote him, “For instance, I 
could not picture myself how a Governor could support my policy 
of non-interference with a Municipal Committee who wanted to 
hoist national flag on the municipal office and how the same Gover¬ 
nor could ask me to uphold an order of a Deputy Commissioner 
who had suspended a Committee’s resolution to the effect that its 
servants should put on Khaddar dress.” 

The Governors did not care to encourage the principle of joint 
responsibility among the ministers. The ministers never worked as 
a team. They were always quarrelling among themselves. In the 
case of the Calcutta Municipal Bill, the Nawab Sahib and Sir 
Surendranath Banerjee openly canvassed against each other in the 
Legislative Council. In 1928, Sir Feroz Khan Noon publicly criti¬ 
cized and condemned the action of his Hindu colleague. It is to 
be noted that the dismissal or resignation of a minister did not 
affect his colleagues. The Governor dealt with every minister 
individually. 

The position of the permanent services created many difficulties. 
The appointment, salary, suspension, dismissal and transfer of the 
members of the All-India services were under the control of the 
Secretary of State for India. Those persons continued to be under 
the control of the Secretary of State for India even if they worked 
in the Transferred Departments. No wonder, they did not care 
for the ministers. The ministers had no power to choose their 
own subordinates. Vacancies occurred in their Departments. Most 
of the important jobs were reserved for the members of the All-India 
services. In the case of Madras, when the post of the Surgeon- 
General fell vacant, the minister concerned could not get his 
nominee appointed. An I.M.S. officer was sent to fill the post. 
Although the minister desired to encourage the Indian system of 
medicine, the Surgeon-General did not care for his views. Even 
if there were certain superfluous jobs, the minister concerned had 
no power to abolish them. In the case of U.P., a District Officer 
refused to apply for appeal in an excise case as required by the 
minister and he was supported by a member of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil. As a general rule, the Governors could be expected to support 
the members of the civil services against the ministers. 

According to the rules of executive business, if a minister differed 
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from the opinion of the Permanent Secretary or the Head of the 
Department or the Commissioner of a Division, the matter had to 
he submitted to the Governor for final orders. Both the Permanent 
Secretary and the Head of the Department had direct access to the 
Governor. The Secretary had a weekly interview with the Gover¬ 
nor and he could discuss everything about his Department with the 
Governor. That must have weakened the position of the ministers. 
Sometimes, the Governor knew more things about a Department 
than the minister who was incharge of it. 

Another cause of the failure of dyarchy was the reservation of 
the Finance Department in the hands of a member of the Execu¬ 
tive Council. While all the nation-building Departments were 
given to the ministers, they were given no money for the same. 
The result was that the ministers had to depend upon the sweet-will 
of the Finance Secretary. As a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
the Finance Secretary had no sympathy with the aspirations of the 
Indians as represented by the ministers. He cared more for the 
needs of the Reserved Departments than for the Transferred Depart¬ 
ments. C. Y. Chintamani says: “A Finance Member was certain¬ 
ly more anxious to see that his Reserved Departments got all the 
money they required before other Departments got what they 
wanted.” In certain cases, the Finance Department refused even 
to examine any scheme on the ground that no money was likely to 
be available. In the case of U.P., the Finance Department issued 
a circular to all the Heads of the Departments directing them not 
to send proposals involving expenditure. When actually money 
was found available, it was contended by the Finance Department 
that no money could be granted as proposals had not been put up 
for examination at the right time. Many a time, the reply of the 
Finance Department was that the proposals were not “worth spend¬ 
ing money on”. Even when schemes were approved, ways and 
means were found to defeat them or delay them till the end of the 
financial year which compelled the minister concerned to start from 
the very beginning once again. C. Y. Chintamani says: “I am 
prepared to state this without any exaggeration that it was the 
general experience of both the ministers in the United Provinces 
that they had to contend with great difficulties when they went to 
the Finance Department, that pretty frequently they had to go 
before the Governor, pretty frequently the Governor did not side 
with them and pretty frequently they could only gain their point 
in the end by placing their offices at the disposal of the Governor.” 

There was another hindrance in the way of the successful work¬ 
ing of dyarchy. It was born under an unlucky star. The political 
atmosphere in the country was surcharged with suspicion and dis- 
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trust in account of the happenings in the Punjab and the attitude 
of the British Government towards Turkey. The monsoons failed 
in 1920 and added to the misery of the people. Slump also came 
in the market. The result was that the finances of both, the Cen¬ 
tral and Provincial Governments were upset. The favourable bal¬ 
ance of trade of India was upset. Under the Meston Award, the 
Provincial Government were required to make certain annual 
contributions to the Government of India. On account of the fin¬ 
ancial crisis, the Government of India demanded full contributions 
from the provincial governments which themselves were in a very 
bad condition. Dyarchy could not be expected to work without 
finances. 

The man in the street knew that the reforms of 1919 were in 
the nature of a half-way house. It was known that the Indians 
were going to get more in the future and no wonder, they were 
not in a mood to give a fair trial to what they had already got. 
The situation has been beautifully put in the following words:— 

“The Indian intelligentsia exhibit the mentality of a traveller 
who is consumed with the desire to arrive at the end of a long and 
difficult journey. Every stage, no matter how essential, is a fresh 
grievance; any obstacle, no matter how inevitable, an intolerable 
outrage; every advance, no matter how note-worthy, is ignored 
and forgotten in comparison with the distance which has yet to be 
painfully traversed.” 

Regarding the working of dyarchy, Sir Harcourt Butler says: 
“In India, it has almost become a term of abuse. I have heard 
one man shouting to another: ‘You are a dyarchy’. ‘I will beat 
you with a dyarchy’, said one Indian boy to another and when 
questioned as to what dyarchy was, replied, ‘a new kind of tennis 
racket.’ I have been received in a Burma village by ‘a dyarchy 
band’ braying against a Home Rule band with all the vigour of 
village faction neither having the least idea of what Home Rule or 
dyarchy meant.” 

Dr. Appadorai in “Dyarchy in Practice” observes: “Dyarchy 
was introduced with high hopes and it must be said that, on a 
theoretical analysis and if worked under ideal conditions, it is not 
without merits. It is the strictly logical solution of a situation in 
which it is desired to base the authority of Government in different 
matters on two different sources—a situation in which a complete 
transfer of responsibility is considered impossible by a ruling power. 
It is thus a bridge between autocracy and responsibility. It is 
educative in the sense that it gives men an opportunity to show 
what they can do, as it proceeds on the basis of proved results; it 
would put everybody on their mettle.In practice, largely 
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because, I think, the conditions it postulates are too difficult to 
obtain, its achievements are much more modest. It is a trite re¬ 
mark that where it succeeded it succeeded only because the princi¬ 
ple of dyarchy was largely ignored. But this much may be said: 
under dyarchy many persons have been brought in touch with 
problems of administration, and with the difficulties of a responsible 
form of government. This is a valuable asset, especially if the same 
people have an opportunity of working later under a system of full 
responsible government. And another good result is that the ideas 
of ‘transferred subjects’ and ‘popular control’ have brought about 
a concentration of public interest on certain beneficial activities of 
government—the nation building departments.” 

The view of Prof. Palande was: “Dyarchy was never intended to 
be an ideal in itself but as a stepping stone to a nobler consumma¬ 
tion, namely, a fully self-governing India.Indians were 

thoroughly dissatisfied with the whole project of dyarchy. The 
parliamentary appearances that it suggested were tantalising. But 
those who had a personal knowledge of its inner working exposed 
its ridiculous contradictions and defects. The ideal manifestation 
of dyarchical Government implied the complete self-effacement of 
an irresponsible bureaucracy, but unfortunately that quality was 
too super-human to be a normal feature of the administration.” 
To quote Punniah, “Dyarchy was a unique experiment which was 
tried in the nine provinces for over a period of sixteen years. Its 
main object and purpase was to train the people of India in the 
art of responsible self-Government. Its authors were no doubt 
aware of its defects and shortcomings but thought that there was 
no alternative to it under the circumstances. 

It was felt by the Englishmen that dyarchy was the least conces¬ 
sion which they could make to the intelligentsia of India. How¬ 
ever, the view of Sir Reginald Craddock was that “It was all based 
on the assumption that a tiny novitiate of electors out of the vast 
masses of illiterate India, bristling with its racial feuds, its religi¬ 
ous antagonism, its castes, its social exclusions, its bable of tongues, 
its fierce communal controversies, would start functioning in res¬ 
ponse to a system absolutely alien to them in the same way that the 
experienced electors of educated England to-day respond to a sys¬ 
tem which the people have gradually developed for themselves in 
the course of many centuries.” (The Dilemma in India, London, 
1929, p. 173). 

Thompson and Garratt point out that it is wrong to say that 
dyarchy was a complete failure. Useful work was done in the 
provinces by the Indian ministers and there was no breakdown dur¬ 
ing the first three years. In the province of Madras, the Justice 
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Party got a clear majority and was able to carry a number of 
measures including the reform of temple endowments. In the 
Punjab, a coalition Government of the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs 
was formed under the leadership of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain^and it was 
able to do a lot of useful work for the agriculturists. It is also 
pointed out that the process of Indianisation within the Govern¬ 
ment proceeded quickly although not ostentatiously. The minis¬ 
ters also grew in status and the councils in prestige. People began 
to watch with curiosity the proceedings of the new Legislative 
Councils. 


ESTIMATE OF REFORMS OF 1919 

As regards an estimate of the reforms as a whole, they marked a 
great departure from the past. India moved from the consulta¬ 
tive to the first signs of a responsible Government, from select 
bureaucratic control to the first hint of mass politics. Although 
there were differences between those who held the view that too 
much had been given or too little had been given or that the re¬ 
forms were a disaster or a farce, it was pointed out that the reforms 
had made a beginning with the transfer of power which was com¬ 
pleted in 1947. 

Prof. Percivall Spear points out that the reforms of 1919 were 
attacked on all sides. The right wing British opinion held that the 
reforms undermined the British Raj in India and gave authority to 
irresponsibility. The Congressmen proclaimed that the reforms 
were a sham and not worth giving a trial. However, his own view 
is that the reforms proved to be a solid and substantial achievement. 
They were an essential milestone on the road to self-Government. 
Without them, Indian political progress would have been belated, 
erratic and probably revolutionary. They gave, by and large, 
enough inducement to enough people to work them and enough 
scope to provide experience and incentives for the future. When¬ 
ever there were determined leaders backed by coherent parties, solid 
results could be achieved. A lot was achieved in Madras by the 
Justice Party and in the Punjab, by the Unionist Party led by Sir 
Fazl-i-Hussain and Chaudhuri Chottu Ram. Though tensions and 
frustrations could not be avoided, the new system went far enough 
and worked far enough to make advance inevitable. “This was 
its essential justification. It started a constitutional clock which 
would not stop. The present Indian Government is the heir of 
Montagu as well as of Gandhi.** 

Coupland gave his estimate of the reforms in these words: “The 
Government of India Act, 1919, was by far the most important 
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• measure of Indian policy adopted by the British Parliament since 
the process of constitutional development began in 1861, for it 
crossed the line between legislative and executive authority. Previ¬ 
ous measures had enabled Indians increasingly to control their 
legislatures, but not their Governments. Some Indians, it is true, 
had been members of those Governments but they had been offi¬ 
cially appointed and were responsible, like their colleagues, to the 
Secretary of State and Parliament. Now Indians were to govern, 
so to speak, on their own. They were to take charge of great 
departments of Provincial administration, not as official nominees 
but as the leaders of the elected majorities in their Legislatures and 
responsible only to them. Limited and checked though it might 
be, this was a genuine transfer of power, and it was the appoint¬ 
ment of these Ministers, more than anything else, that brought 
home the fact that the abdication of the British Raj had actually 
begun.” 

CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT FROM 1919 TO 1955 

The Reforms of 1919 were considered to be utterly inadequate 
by the Indians. The Indian National Congress at its annual ses¬ 
sion held in 1919 characterised the Reforms as “inadequate, un¬ 
satisfactory and disappointing.” While it asked the British Govern¬ 
ment to take early steps to establish full responsible Government in 
India in accordance with the principle of self-determination, it 
resolved to work the Reforms “so far as may be possible” with a 
view to bring about the early establishment of responsible Govern¬ 
ment in India. The Indians were not in an uncompromising mood 
but certain events spoiled the political atmosphere in the country. 
On the Report of a Committee presided over by Mr. Justice J. 
Rowlatt, two Bills were introduced in the Imperial Legislature in 
February 1919 and passed into law by the official majority in spite 
of opposition from the people. Mahatma Gandhi appealed to the 
people of India to offer Satyagraha against the oppressive laws. 
Hartals were held all over the country. Disturbances took place 
at various places. Martial Law was declared in the Punjab. On 
the Baisakhi day (April 13, 1919), there occurred the Jaliianwala 
Bagh tragedy. General Dyer ordered the opening of fire on a 
peaceful crowd at Amritsar. 1,650 rounds were fired and about 
400 persons were killed and 1,200 wounded. The people were 
subjected to great humiliations. The “crawling order” was most 
resented. The people were required to pass through a street like 
four-footed animals. The Punjab leaders were put in jails. At 
inany places in .the Punjab, bombs were thrown on innocen t per- 
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sons. All this resulted in resentment against the Government. 
Certain events brought the Congress and the Muslims together. 
The Muslims of India protested against the harsh terms imposed 
on Turkey after the First World War. Mahatma Gandhi joined 
hands with the Muslims and started his non-violent Non-Coopera¬ 
tion Movement for the redress of the Khilafat and the wrongs of 
the Punjab and the establishment of Swarajya in India. The 
Calcutta session of the Congress in September 1920 endorsed the 
policy of Mahatma Gandhi and called upon the people to give up 
their titles and honorary offices and also boycott schools, law courts, 
Legislative councils and British goods. The movement was very 
strong for two yeans. However, the events of Chauri Chaura in 
U.P. where 22 policemen were burnt alive by a mob, made 
Mahatma Gandhi suspend the movement. The Mahatma was 
himself arrested in March 1922 and the movement collapsed. 

Although the Moderates “were prepared to do everything in 
their power to make the new Constitution a success,” they were 
themselves not satisfied with it. It was felt that the Reforms did 
not go far enough. On September 23, 1921, a resolution was mov¬ 
ed in the Central Assembly by Rai Jadunath Mazumdar Bahadur 
for the establishment of autonomy in the provinces and introduc¬ 
tion of responsibility in the Central Government. To that resolu¬ 
tion, an amendment was moved by Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadns in 
which he asked the Governor-Gencral-in-Council “to appoint a 
Committee consisting of officials and non-officials, including mem¬ 
bers of Indian Legislatures, to consider the best way of bringing 
about provincial autonomy in all the Governors’ Provinces and of 
introducing responsibility in the Central Government and to make 
recommendations.” Sir William Vincent, the Home Member, sug¬ 
gested the following formula which was adopted by the Assembly: 
“That this Assembly recommends to the Govcrnor-Gcneral-in 
Council that he should convey to the Secretary of State for India 
the views of this Assembly that the progress made by India on the 
path of responsible Government warrants a re-examination and 
revision of the Constitution at an earlier date than 1929.” 

The Government of India submitted a Report of its debates to 
the Secretary of State for India for necessary action. The latter 
was of the opinion that the possibilities of the new Constitution had 
not been exhausted. He maintained that progress was possible 
under the existing Constitution. The merits and capabilities of the 
electorate had not been tested by time and experience. The new 
constitutional machinery had still to be tested in its working as a 
whole. The reply of the Secretary of State was followed by a reso¬ 
lution moved in the Assembly by Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar in 
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February 1923 expressing extreme dissatisfaction with it. Another 
resolution was moved by Dr. Hari Singh Gour in July 1923 which 
recommended to the Governor-General to move the Secretary of 
State for India to carry out his suggestions with regard to further 
reforms possible under the Constitution. /5 2 g / 

At this stage, the Swarajists appeared on the scene. So far, the 
Indian National Congress had followed a policy of non-co-opera¬ 
tion. However, certain of its leaders led by Sarvashri C. R. Dass 
and Motilai Nehru turned to a new method of embarrassing the 
Government. That method was ‘of wrecking legislatures from 
within.” The members of the Swarajist party took the pledge of 
“uniform, continuous and sustained obstruction with a view to 
making the Government through the Assembly and the Council 
impossible” and they had great success in the elections. 

In the newly elected Assembly, Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar 
moved a resolution recommending to the Govemor-General-in 
Council that he be pleased to take, at a very early date, the neces¬ 
sary steps (including, if necessary, appointment of a Royal Com¬ 
mission) for revising the Government of India Act so as to secure 
for India full Self-Governing Dominion Status within the British 
Empire and provincial autonomy in the provinces. The Govern¬ 
ment opposed the resolution but proposed to make a serious attempt 
to investigate justifiable complaints against the working of the 
scheme in practice, to assess the causes and to examine the 
necessary remedies. Neither the original resolution nor the propo¬ 
sal of the Government was acceptable to the Swarajist Party and 
consequently Pt. Motilai Nehru, leader of the Swarajist Party, 
moved the following amendment and the same was carried:— 
“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council 
to take steps to have the Government of India Act revised with a 
view to establish full responsible Government in India and for the 
said purpose— 

“(a) to summon at an early date a representative Round Table 
Conference to recommend with due regard to the protec¬ 
tion of the rights and interests of important minorities 
the scheme of a Constitution for India; and 
“(b) after dissolving the Central Legislature to place the said 
scheme for approval before a newly elected Indian Legis¬ 
lature for its approval and submit the same to the British 
Parliament to be embodied in a statute.” 

MUDDIMAN COMMITTEE REPORT 
Although the Government of India did not accept the resolution 
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of the Central Assembly, it set up a Committee under the chair¬ 
manship of Sir Alexander Muddiman 

“(1) to enquire into the difficulties arising from or defects in¬ 
herent in the working of the Government of India Act and 
the Rules thereunder in regard to the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the Governments of Governors’ provinces; and 
(2) to investigate the feasibility and desirability of securing 
remedies for such difficulties or defects, consistent with 
the structure, policy and purpose of the Act; 

(a) by action taken under the Act and the Rules, or 

(b) by such amendments of the Act as appear necessary to 
rectify any administrative imperfections.” 

The Muddiman Committee did not submit a unanimous Report. 
The majority view was that the existing Constitution was working 
in most provinces and was affording valuable political experience. 
As the new Constitution had been in existence only for a short 
period, it was not possible to say definitely as to whether it would 
succeed ultimately or not. Detailed recommendations were made 
for improving the machinery of the Government. The minority 
view was that dyarchy had completely failed and could not succeed 
at all in future. It was only a fundamental change of the Constitu¬ 
tion which could improve matters. To quote, “It has been urged 
than an advance could be made by action under S. 19A of the Act 
and without any radical amendment of the Act itself. With all 
respect to those who maintain this view, we entirely differ from it. 
In the first place, it is obvious that under S. 19A, the Secretary of 
State can only ‘regulate and restrict’ the exercise of the powers of 
superintendence, direction and control vested in him. In the 
recond place, such a regulation and restriction of powers must be 
with a view to give effect to the purposes of the Government of 
India Act. These purposes are defined in the Preamble and we 
think that even if the Secretary of State felt so disposed, he could 
not, by the mere exercise of his powers under this section, abolish 
dyarchy. In the third place, reading the second and third parts 
of S. 19A with the first part, it seems to us that the relaxation of 
the control contemplated by S. 19A can only be with regard to 
provincial Governments and cannot have any relation to the Cen¬ 
tral Government.We also think that the relaxation of con¬ 

trol provided by this section cannot mean the same thing as divest¬ 
ment.” 

In September 1925, the Report of the Muddiman Committee 
was discussed in the Central Assembly. The Government of India 
proposed to accept the principle, underlying the majority report and 1 
proceeded with the consideration of its" recommendations. Shri 
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Motilal Nehru moved the following amendment which was carried 
in the Assembly in spite of opposition from the Government: “That 
immediate steps should be taken to move His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to make a declaration in the Parliament embodying such 
fundamental changes in the Constitution of India as would make 
Government fully responsible; and that Round Table Conference 
or Convention of representatives of all interests should be held to 
frame a detailed scheme which should be placed before the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly for approval and afterwards submitted to the British 
Parliament to be embodied in a statute.” 

THE SIMON COMMISSION 

In November 1927 was appointed the Simon Commission. 
Different views have been expressed as to why the Statutory Com¬ 
mission was appointed earlier than ten years as stipulated in the 
Government of India Act, 1919. One view is that the British 
Government was forced to appoint the Commission earlier on 
account of the agitation carried on in India. However, the real 
reason seems to have been different. In December 1925, Lord 
Birkenhead, Secretary of State for India in the Conservative Minis¬ 
try, referred to the possibility of accelerating the Commission. The 
whole object of Lord Birkenhead and the Conservative Government 
was not to leave the Commission to be appointed by the Labour 
Government which, it was felt, would almost certainly come to 
power at the next general elections. Another object was to use the 
appointment of the Commission as a bargaining countei and to 
disintegrate the Swarajist Party. 

The Commission consisted of 7 members and was presided over 
by Sir John Simon. All of its members were Englishmen. The 
Commission was boycotted by the Indians on the ground that it 
had no Indian member. The Commission was boycotted not only 
by the Congress and other representative organisations but also by 
other distinguished leaders of India. Resolutions were passed con¬ 
demning the composition of the Commission. To quote, “We have 
come to a deliberate conclusion that the exclusion of the Indians 
from the Commission is fundamentally wrong. The underlying 
principle of the scheme that Indians are to have no authoritative 
voice either in the collection of proper material and evidence or in 
taking of decisions by way of recommendations of the Commission 
to Parliament is of such a character that India cannot, without any 
self-respect, acquiesce in it. Unless a commission on which British 
and lndian statesmen are invited to sit on equal terms is set up, we 
tan&ot conscientiously take any part or share in the work of the 
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Commission as at present constituted.” The excuse put forward 
for not appointing any Indian on the Commission was that the 
intention of the framers of the Government of India Act.. 1919 was 
to confine the Commission to members of Parliament. However, 
the Act did not lay down any such restriction. But even if the 
British Government wanted to restrict the nomination to members 
of the British Parliament, there were two Indian members at that 
time. Lord Sinha was a member of the House of Lords and Mr. 
Shapurji Saklatwala was in the House of Commons. Lord Sinha 
had been closely associated with the various stages of constitutional 
reforms in India. His presence on the Commission would have been 
very valuable. The real reason seems to be that the Conservative 
Government did not want any Indian to be on the Commission. 

The Simon Commission was appointed “for the purpose of in¬ 
quiring into the working of the system of Government, the growth 
of education and development of representative institutions in 
British India and matters connected therewith and reporting as 
to whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish the prin¬ 
ciple of responsible government or to extend, modify or restrict the 
degree of responsible government then existing therein, including the 
question whether the establishment of second chambers of the local 
legislatures is or is not desirable.” As the enquiry was coming to 
a close, the members of the Commission “were increasingly impress¬ 
ed by the impossibility of considering the constitutional problems 
of British India without taking into account the relations between 
British India and the Indian States.” With the approval of the 
British Government, the Commission also considered the relations 
between British India and the Indian states. 

The day on which the Commission landed in India, there was a 
Hartal all over the country. Wherever the members of the Com¬ 
mission went, they were greeted with black flags and cries of “Simon 
go back.” The Central Assembly was invited to set up a committee 
to cooperate with the Commission but it refused to do so. A large 
number of persons were arrested and prosecuted. However, the 
prosecutions did not damp the enthusiasm of the people against the 
Commission. 


THE NEHRU REPORT 

The Indians had condemned the appointment of the all-White 
Simon Commission and Lord Birkenhead, while justifying the ex¬ 
clusion of Indians from the Commission, challenged the latter to 
produce an agreed constitution and submit the same to the British 
Parliament for consideration; The challenge was accepted by the 
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Indians and an All-Parties Conference was held in Bombay on May 
19, 1928, under the Presidentship of Dr. M. A. Ansari. The Con¬ 
ference appointed a Committee with Pandit Motilal Nehru as 
Chairman to consider and determine the principles of a constitu¬ 
tion for India. The terms of the resolution appointing the Com¬ 
mittee were in these words: “This Committee shall give the fullest 
consideration to the resolution of the Madras Congress on com¬ 
munal unity in conjunction with those passed by the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Muslim League, the Sikh League and other political 
organisations represented at the All Parties Conference at Delhi 
and the suggestions that may hereafter be received by it; the Com¬ 
mittee will give due weight to the recommendations made by the 
various Sub-Committees of the All Parties Conference at Delhi.” 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Ali Imam, Shri M. S. Aney, Sardar 
Mangal Singh, Shri Shuaib Qureshi, Shri G. R. Pradhan and Shri 
Subhash Chandra Bose were its members. The Committee pro¬ 
duced a report which has gone down in history as the Nehru Report. 
The recommendations of the Report were unanimous except in 
regard to the basis of the constitution. While the majority favour¬ 
ed Dominion Status not only as a distant goal but as “the next 
immediate step,” it gave liberty of action to all those groups and 
parties which made complete independence their goal. Although 
the report envisaged a future linking up of the Indian states with 
the rest of India in a federal polity, it confined itself to British India. 

It was provided in the report that all treaties made between the 
East India Company and the Indian States and all such subsequent 
treaties so far as they were in force, would be binding on the Com¬ 
monwealth of India which would exercise the same right in rela¬ 
tion to and discharge the same obligations towards the Indian states 
as the Government of India exercised and discharged previously. In 
case of differences between the Commonwealth and the Indian 
states on any matter arising out of treaties, engagements, Sanads or 
similar other documents, the Govcrnor-General-in-Council may, 
with the consent of the state concerned, refer such matters to the 
Supreme Court for its decision. 

As regards the communal question, many basic recommenda¬ 
tions were made. Joint electorates with reservation of seats for 
minorities on population basis with the right to contest additional 
seats were recommended. No seats were to be reserved for any 
community in the Punjab and Bengal. Full protection was to be 
given to the religious and cultural interests of the Muslim com¬ 
munity. New provinces on linguistic basis were to be created with 
a view to the “planning of Mushm majority provinces against Hindu 
majority provinces.” 
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The Report enumerated 19 fundamental rights which were to be 
embodied in the statute. It was to be declared that all powers of the 
Government and all authority were derived from the people. No per¬ 
son shall be deprived of his liberty, nor shall his dwelling or property 
be entered, sequestered or confiscated, save in accordance with law. 
Freedom of conscience and free profession and practice of religion 
shall be guaranteed to all. The right of free expression of opinion and 
the right to assemble peacefully and without arms and to form 
associations or unions shall be guaranteed for purposes not opposed 
to public order or morality. All citizens shall have the right to free 
elementary education. All citizens shall be equal before law and 
possess equal civic rights. There shall be no penal law of a discri¬ 
minatory nature. No person shall be punished for any act which 
is not punishable under the law at the time it is committed. No 
corporal punishment or other punishment involving torture of any 
kind shall be lawful. Every citizen shall have the right to a writ 
of Habeas Corpus. There shall be no state religion for the Com¬ 
monwealth of India or for any province nor shall any state endow 
any religion or give preference to any religion. No person attend¬ 
ing any school receiving state aid or other public money shall be 
compelled to attend religious instruction that may be given in the 
school. No person shall, by reason of his religion, caste or creed, 
be prejudiced in any way in regard to public employment, office 
of power or honour and the exercise of any trade or calling. All 
citizens shall have an equal right of access to and use of public 
roads, public wells and all other places of public resort. Freedom 
of combination and association for maintenance and improvement 
of labour and economic conditions shall be guaranteed to every 
cne. All agreements and measures tending to restrict or obstruct 
such freedom shall be illegal. No breach of contract of service or 
abetment shall be made a criminal offence. Parliament shall make 
suitable laws for the maintenance of health and fitness for work 
of all citizens, securing of a living wage for every worker, the pro¬ 
tection of motherhood, welfare of children and the economic conse¬ 
quences of old age, infirmity and unemployment. Every citizen 
shall have the right to keep and bear arms in accordance with the 
regulations made for that purpose. Men and women shall have 
equal rights as citizens. 

The report provided for a Parliament of two houses: the Senate 
and House of Representatives. The Covernor-General was to be 
appointed by the British Government but paid out of the Indian 
revenues. His salary was not to be altered during his continuance 
in office. The Senate was to consist of 200 members elected by 
the Provincial Councils. The House of Representatives was to eon- 
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sist of 500 members. It was to be elected on adult franchise basis. 
The life of the Senate was to be seven years and that of the House 
of Representatives five years. 

The Governor-General was to act on the advice of the Execu- 
rive Council. The Prime Minister was to be appointed by the 
Governor-General and the other ministers were to be appointed on 
the advice of the Prime Minister. The Executive Government was 
to be collectively responsible to Parliament. The Governor-Genc-r 
ral-in-Council was to appoint High Commissioners and other 
foreign representatives similar to those appointed by Canada and 
other Dominions. The Governor-General was also to appoint the 
Auditor-General of India. 

The Governors of the Provinces were to be appointed by the 
King of England. They were to be paid out of the provincial reve¬ 
nues. Provision was to be made for a Legislative Council elected 
on an adult franchise basis. The Provincial Legislative Council 
was to sit for 5 years but could be dissolved earlier by the Gover¬ 
nor. The latter was also given the authority to extend its life under 
special circumstances. Provision was also made for a President and 
a Vice-President of the Legislative Council. The Governor was to 
act on the advice of the Provincial Executive Council whose num¬ 
ber was not to exceed 5. The Governor was to select the Chief 
Minister but the other members of the Executive Council were to 
be appointed by him on the advice of the Chief Minister. 

Provision was made for a Supreme Court of India which was to 
consist of Lord President and other Justices. The Judges of the 
Supreme Court were to be appointed by the Governor-General-in- 
Council and were not liable to be removed from office except on an 
address from both Houses of Parliament praying for such removal 
on the ground of misbehaviour or incapacity. The Supreme Court 
was to have both original and appellate jurisdiction. Provision 
was also made for the taking of appeals to the King-in-Council 
under certain circumstances. 

The Governor-General-in-Council was to appoint a Committee of 
Defence consisting of the Minister of Defence, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Commander-in-Chief, Commander of Air Forces, Com¬ 
mander of Naval Forces, Chief of the General Staff and two other 
experts. The Prime Minister was to be the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee. The functions of the Committee were to advise the Gov¬ 
ernment and the various Departments concerned on question of 
defence and general policy. 

As regards the Civil Services, all officers of public services at 
the time of the establishment of the Commonwealth were to become 
the officers of the Commonwealth. The Governor-General was to 
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appoint a Public Service Commission. All officers of the Army 
Services were to retain all their existing rights regarding their sala¬ 
ries, allowances and pensions. They were also to get compensation 
for any loss incurred by them. 

The Nehru Report was submitted on August 10, 1928 and the 
All Parties Conference met at Calcutta on December 22, 1928 to 
consider it. As regards the communal question, Mr. Jinnah, on 
behalf of the All-India Muslim League, moved amendments to the 
Report. The first amendment was that l/3rd of the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of both the Houses of the Central Legislature should be 
Muslims but the amendment was rejected. 1 The second amend- 

I. The amendment was in these words: “We propose that one-third 
or the elected members of the Central Legislature should be Mmalmans, 
and that the seats should be reserved for them to that extent in the joint 
electorates of the country. Now the Nehru Report has stated that ac¬ 
cording to the scheme which they have formulated, the Musalmans are 
likelv to get one third in the Central Legislature and more. It is argued 
there that the Punjab and Bengal will get many more scats over and above 
their proportion and the other minority provinces in India will get the 
iepresentation of the Musalmans according to their population under the * 
scheme propounded by the Nehru Report. What we feel is this. Tf it is 
conceded that Musalmans should be enabled to secure one-third of the re¬ 
presentation in the Central Legislature, the method which is adopted is 
neither quite fair to the provinces where the Musalmans are in a mino- 
ritv. nor docs it guarantee that we shall obtain one-third representation in 
the Central Legislature. Therefore the two Muslim Majority Provinces— 
Punjab and Bengal—will get more than their population which means vou 
are giving more to the rich who will, under normal conditions, get the 
largest number of Muslim representations and you are depriving the Mus¬ 
lim Minority Provinces of great importance, and restricting them to get no 
mote than the ratio of their population: whereas we wish to restrict the 
Punjab and Bengal according to their population and desire that the ex¬ 
cess should be distributed amongst the Muslim Minority Provinces. In 
other words, we propose that you let us carve out of this onc-diird as the 
Musalmans wish. Take the case of Madras and Bombay. It is not alwavs 
the only criterion, viz., counting of heads, but the importance of those two 
Provinces. Take the case of the United Provinces again; it is the centre 
of Mitsalman Culture and its heart, and it will be unfair that they should 
be restricted according to the number of their population in their repre¬ 
sentation in the Central Legislature. These three Provinces, Sind being 
separated, will then, so far as the population goes, be in this position: the 
United Provinces with the 14 per cent Musalmans, Bombay about 8 per 
cent and Madras about 6 or 7 per cent. The method that we want to be 
adopted is that the excess between one-third and one-fourth should be dis¬ 
tributed amongst the other Provinces according to the relative position of 
their importance to the Musalmans and not according to population. I am 
sure indeed that, besides counting our heads, there arc other weighty and 
important considerations, which must not be lost sight of. It is not only 
a question of getting votes in the Legislatures, but it is also essential that 
various parts of the Provinces which are themselves vast, should be repre- 

(Continued on next page) 
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ment was that in the event of an adult franchise not bang, estab¬ 
lished in the Punjab and Bengal, there should be reservation of 
seats for the Muslims on population basis for 10 years subject to 
re-examination after that period, but the Muslims should have no 
right to contest additional seats. This amendment was also re¬ 
jected. The third amendment moved by Mr. Jinnah was that the 
residuary powers should vest in the provinces. This amendment 
was also not accepted. Another amendment moved by him was 
that no amendment of the Constitution should be made unless it 
was first passed by both Houses of Parliament separately by a majo¬ 
rity of four-fifths and was approved by a similar majority of both 
the Houses in joint session. This amendment was unanimously 
accepted. Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru pressed the Conference to accept 
this amendment with a view to secure a settlement. To quote him, 
“The simple position is that for the sake of settlement, you are 
invited by Mr. Jinnah, however illogical and unreasonable, to 
agree to this proposition which I consider not inconsistent with the 
Nehru Report. Speaking for myself, I would like you to picture 
Mr. Jinnah whom I have known intimately for 15 years as a spoilt 
child. If he is a spoilt child, naughty child, I am prepared to say, 
give him what he wants and be finished with it. I am not going 
to ask him to be reasonable; but we must, as practical statesmen, 
try to solve the problem and not be misled by arithmetical figures.” 
It is worthy of note that Shri M. R. Jayakar who represented the 
Hindu point of view, was opposed to the demands of Mr. Jinnah. 
A session of the All-India Muslim League was convened in March, 
1929 and the Subjects Committee of the Muslim League which met 
on March 31, 1929 approved of the Nehru Report by a majority 
subject to certain specified safeguards which Mr. Jinnah had ad¬ 
vocated at the Calcutta meeting. At the open session of the League 
also, the resolution was adopted by a majority. 

The Muslims criticized the Nehru Report on the ground that 
there was no provision for separate electorates for the Muslims in 
it and they were determined to retain what was given to them in 
1909 and 1919. They were of the view that separate electorates 
were more advantageous to them than a chapter on fundamental 

(Continued from previous page) 

sented, so that questions affecting the people for their grievances may be 
ventilated properly and thoroughly on die floor of the Legislature. Very 
often proper tacts and arguments are placed by one single representative 
which, when diey are convincing, carry away the entire Legislature. It 
really comes to this that the Nehru Report makes a gift of the extra seats 
over and above the population basis to the Punjab and Bengal; whereas 
we propose that this extra seven or eight seats should be distributed 
amongst the Minority Muslim Provinces." 
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rights in the Nehru Report guaranteeing social and religious liberty 
to all sections of the people of India. The provisions in the Nehru 
Report that “no person shall by reason of his religion, caste or 
creed be prejudiced in any way in regard to public employment, 
office of power or honour or the exercise of any trade or calling” 
was not considered enough by them. Another ground of attack 
on the Report was that the Muslims had made up their minds that 
the ultimate Constitution of India must be federal and not unitary 
because in a federal Government alone the Muslims could have com¬ 
plete control in some of the Provinces where they were in a majo¬ 
rity. The Nehru Report took away that advantage also from them. 
It is pointed out that Mr. Jinnah was sadly disappointed with the 
recommendations of the Nehru Report and his subsequent efforts 
were to bring about unity among the several groups among the 
Muslims with a view to present a united front to the Congress. He 
was able to bring together His Highness the Aga Khan, Sir Muham¬ 
mad Shaft, Abul Kalam Azad, T. A. K. Sherwani and Dr. Ansari 
at the All Parties Muslim Conference held at Delhi under the Presi¬ 
dentship of High Highness the Aga Khan. A resolution was pass¬ 
ed at that Conference on 1 January 1929. It aimed at securing all 
the advantages the Muslims had been able to procure “under the 
existing law.” Some of the clauses of that resolution revived the 
old device of three-fourths’ majority rule in the legislatures, con¬ 
ceded weightage to the Hindu minority in Sind, the North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan, insisted on a due proportion of 
the Muslims in civil services and on all statutory self-governing 
bodies and demanded safeguards for “the protection and promo¬ 
tion of Muslim education, languages, religion, personal law and 
Muslim charitable institutions.” It is true that the Nehru Report 
was intended to serve as a fitting reply to the racial arrogance of 
Lord Birkenhead but it ultimately resulted in national humiliation. 
Mahatma Gandhi admitted this fact in these words: “The Nehru 
constitution having lapsed, the communal solution has naturally 
lapsed.” 


JINNAH’S FOURTEEN POINTS (1929) 

At a meeting of the All-India Muslim League held in Delhi in 
1929, Mr. Jinnah put forward the following 14 points as the mini¬ 
mum Muslim demands for any political settlement:— 

1. The form of the future constitution should be federal with the 
residuary powers vested in the provinces. 

2. A uniform measure of autonomy shall be granted to all pro¬ 
vinces. 
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3. All legislatures in the country and other elected bodies shall 
be constituted on the definite principle of adequate and effective 
representation of minorities in every province without reducing the 
majority in any province to a minority or even equality. 

4. In Central Legislature, Muslim representation shall be one- 
third. 

5. Representation of communal groups shall continue to be sepa- 
iate electorates as at present, provided it shall be open to any com¬ 
munity, at any time, to abandon its separate electorate in favour 
of joint electorates. 

6. Any territorial rc-distribut»on that might at any time be neces¬ 
sary shall not in any way affect the Muslim majority in the Pun¬ 
jab, Bengal and North-West Frontier Province. 

7. Full religious liberty, i.c., liberty of belief, worship and obser¬ 
vance, propaganda, association and education shall be guaranteed 
to all communities. 

8. No bill or resolution or any part thereof shall be passed in any 
legislature or any elected body if three-fourths of the members of 
any community in that particular body oppose such a bill, resolu¬ 
tion or part thereof on the ground that it would be injurious to the 
interests of that community, or in the alternative such other method 
is devised as may be found possible and practicable to deal with 
such cases. 

9. Sind should be separated from the Bombay presidency. 

10. Reforms should be introduced in the N.W.F. Province and 
Baluchistan on the same footing as in other provinces. 

11. Provision should be made in the constitution giving Muslims 
an adequate share along with other Indians in all the services of 
the State and in local self-government bodies having due regard to 
the requirements of efficiency. 

12. The constitution should embody adequate safeguards for the 
protection of Muslim culture and for the promotion of Muslim 
education, language, religion, personal laws and Muslim charitable 
institutions and for their due share in the grants-in-aid given by 
the State and by the self-governing bodies. 

13. No Cabinet, either central or provincial, should be formed 
without there being a proportion of at least one-third Muslim Min¬ 
isters. 

14. No change shall be made in the constitution of the Central 
Legislature except with the concurrence of the States constituting 
the Indian Federation. 

There was a change of Government in England and the Labour 
Party headed by Ramsay MacDonald came to power. High hopes 
were entertained regarding the future of India. That was partly 
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due to the fact that while in opposition Ramsay MacDonald had 
always sympathised with the Indian aspirations and advocated their 
cause. Lord Irwin, the then Governor-General and Viceroy of 
India, was convinced that it was not possible to maintain an irres¬ 
ponsible Government at the Centre for long. He paid a hasty visit 
lo England to confer with the new Labour Government and on his 
return issued the following statement on October 31, 1929: “In 
view of the doubts which have been expressed both in Great Britain 
and in India regarding the interpretation to be placed on the inten¬ 
tions of the British Government in enacting the statute of 1919, I 
am authorised on behalf of His Majesty’s Government to state 
clearly that in their judgment, it is implicit in the declaration of 
1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress as 
there contemplated is the attainment of the Dominion Status.” He 
also stated that the Simon Commission had suggested to His 
Majesty’s Government and the latter had accepted the suggestion 
that after the publication of their Report and before its examina¬ 
tion by the Joint Parliamentary Committee, they should summon 
a Conference “in which His Majesty’s Government meet the repre¬ 
sentatives both of British India and of the States for the purpose of 
seeking the greatest possible measure of agreement for the final 
proposals which it would later be the duty of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment to submit to Parliament.” It is pointed out that what¬ 
ever may be said about the statesmanship of this declaration, it 
should not have been made until the Commission had concluded its 
labours. It left that unfortunate body in the air and at the same 
time stole its thunder. Moreover, the phrase “Dominion Status” 
was unhappily so ambiguous that it could be given various inter¬ 
pretations. The Government of India seems to have used the phrase 
in the sense in which it was employed in the Preamble to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, 1919 as applicable to the Constitution of a 
dependency enjoying responsible Government. The Congress lea¬ 
ders were not satisfied with the limited scope and purpose of the 
Round Table Conference. What they demanded was the conven¬ 
ing of a Constituent Assembly for the purpose of drafting a Consti¬ 
tution for India. It was obvious that the views of the people of 
India and the British Government differed radically from each 
other. In spite of it, an interview was arranged between Mahatma 
Gandhi and Lord Irwin with a view to exploring the possibility of 
a compromise. The interview failed to achieve its object. The 
result was that when the Indian National Congress met at Lahore 
in December 1929 under the Presidentship of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
it passed resolutions boycotting the Round Table Conference, dec¬ 
laring the object of the Indian National Congress the demand of 
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Swarajya or complete independence for India and authorising the 
All India Congress Committee to start Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment. January 26, 1930 was observed as Independence Day and 
the Civil Disobedience Movement was started in March 1930. 
Mahatma Gandhi started his historic march to Dandi to violate the 
salt laws. Thousands of people all over the country violated cer¬ 
tain laws of the country and courted arrest. There were Lathi 
charges by the police. Repression was in full swing. Ordinances 
were issued in quick succession by the Government to meet the 
situation. Editors and proprietors of newspapers and printing 
presses were arrested and fined. Their presses were confiscated in 
many cases. There seemed to be a complete breach between the 
Government and the leaders of the nationalist movement in the 
country. 


SIMON COMMISSION REPORT (1930) 

The Report of the Simon Commission was published in May, 
1930. First of all, the Report considered as to what should be the 
ultimate constitutional framework of India and what should be the 
place of the provinces in that framework. The Report declared, 
that the framework could not be of a unitary type. That must be 
federal, not merely in response to the growth of provincial loyalties 
but primarily because it must embrace all India. It was only in a 
federation that Indian States could be expected in course of time 
to unite with British India. 

The Report recommended that dyarchy should be abolished 
in the provinces and the whole field of provincial administration 
should be entrusted to Ministers responsible to their Legislatures. 
“Each province should, as far as possible, be the mistress in her own 
house.” It was pointed out that the retention of reserved subjects 
implied the continuance of control over that part of the provincial 
administration by the Central Government and the Secretary of 
State for India and that was not a desirable thing. In the new 
provincial set up, the Ministries were not to be formed entirely on 
the British model. The Governor was to be allowed to select those 
Ministers who commanded a majority in the Legislature. He was 
not to appoint a Ministry on the advice of the Prime Minister or 
the Chief Minister. In all legislation arid administration, Ministers 
were to be free from interference by the Governor except for such 
stated vital reasons as the maintenance of the safety of the province 
or the protection of the minorities.. It was recommended that fran¬ 
chise should be extended and the legislature be enlarged. 

The Report recommended that the question of making Sind 
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and Orissa as separate provinces should be given further expert 
examination. However, it should be decided forthwith to separate 
Burma from India. The North-Western Frontier Province was 
considered to be ripe for the first step in constitutional ^advance¬ 
ment. That province should be given a Legislative Council and 
its representation in the Central Legislature should be strengthened. 

The Report made certain recommendations which aimed at pre¬ 
paring the case for an All-India Federation. The Central Legisla¬ 
ture was to be refashioned on the federal principle. The members 
of the Federal Assembly were to be representatives not of sections 
of the people of India at large but of the provinces. They were 
to be elected by the Provincial Councils. The elections and nomi¬ 
nations to the Council of State were also to be on a provincial basis. 
The distribution of seats amongst the various provinces for the 
Federal Assembly was to be roughly on population basis. Each pro¬ 
vince was to have 3 members on the Council of State. 

So far as the Central Executive was concerned, there was a note 
of “gradualness” in the Report. No substantial change was re¬ 
commended. There was to be no responsible Government at the 
centre. There was to be no dyarchy even at the centre. It was 
pointed out that there was the need of keeping the centre strong 
and stable “while the provincial Councils were learning by experi¬ 
ence to bear the full weight of new and heavy responsibilities.” 
The reason given for this was not the immediate need of the politi¬ 
cal situation in India, but the ultimate needs of the Federation. 
It was stated that the provinces must find themselves before the 
nature of their participation in a federal government could be deter¬ 
mined. To quote, “It is necessary to take a long view of the deve¬ 
lopment of Indian self-government..A pre-mature endeavour 

to introduce a form of responsible government at the centre before 
the conditions for its actual practice have emerged, would in the 
end result not in advance but in retrogression.” 

An All-India Federation was to be set up in the distant future. 
The idea that “the Federation of Greater India can be artificially 
hastened or that when it comes, it will spring into being at a 
bound,” was rejected. For the present only one new step was re¬ 
commended. In order to “foster the sense of need for further 
developments and bring more nearly within the range of realisation 
other steps which are as yet too distant and too dim to be entered 
upon and described,” a Council for Greater India should be set up, 
representing both British India and the Indian States. That Coun¬ 
cil should have authority to discuss in a consultative capacity all 
matters of common concern which were to be drawn up in the 
form of a list and given as Schedule. The preamble, of the new 
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Act should record the desire to bring about a closer ’association 
between the two parts of India. 

The Government of India Act, 1919, had provided for setting 
up a Commission after every 10 years for enquiring into the work- 
ing of the reforms and the naming of the recommendations for the 
future. The Report recommended that the method of periodical 
enquiry should be given up. The new constitution should be so 
elastically framed as to enable it to develop by itself. The Provin¬ 
cial Legislatures should have power to modify their own composi¬ 
tion and procedure and self-government should grow not by mak¬ 
ing laws but by usages and conventions. 

The view of P. E. Robert is that the Simon Commission Report 
“will always stand out as one of the greatest of India State Papers. 
The impressive unanimity of the commissioners who from their 
known party antecedents must clearly have sacrificed all but their 
deepest convictions to attain it, ought to have commended their 
sagacious and temperately worded conclusions to men erf goodwill 
(British India, page 598). However, the Report was condemned 
by the Indians. The British Government itself had also partly 
forestalled it and ultimately side-tracked it, although some of its 
recommendations were ultimately embodied in the Government of 
India Act, 1935. Dr. A. B. Keith observes: “It was probably foolish 
of Indian opinion to repudiate the Report out and out. If it had 
been accepted, the British Government could hardly have failed to 
work on it and responsible government could in the provinces have 
been achieved much earlier than it could be under any later 
scheme. Moreover, the pressure of such Governments on the Centre 
would doubtless have operated strongly in the direction of inducing 
the British Government to aim at federation and the states to come 
to terms with the Indian political leaders.” (Constitutional His¬ 
tory of India, p. 293). 

ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES (1930-31) 

After the publication of the Simon Commission Report and its 
condemnation by the people of India, the British Government call¬ 
ed the first Round Table Conference in London. The conference 
met in November 1930. As the Congress leaders were in jail, the 
Government appointed safe men belonging to other parties, com¬ 
munities and interests to represent India. Representatives from the 
Indian states were also invited to participate in the deliberations 
and included men like Sir Mirza Ismail, Sir Akbar Hydari and the 
Maharaja of Bikaner. Them were lengthy discussions on question 
of the future form of the Government of India. Ultimately, three 
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basic principles were settled and accepted by the British Govern¬ 
ment. The form of the new Government of India was to be an 
All-India Federation in which the British India provinces and the 
Indian states were to join. Subject to special reservations and safe¬ 
guards as might be considered necessary for the transitional period, 
the Federal Government was made responsible to the Federal Legis¬ 
lature. Provinces were to be given autonomy in their own affairs. 
At the end of the first Round Table Conference, Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald made the following important statement: 
“The view of His Majesty’s Government is that responsibility for 
the Government of India should be placed upon legislatures, Cen¬ 
tral and Provincial, with such provisions as may be considered 
necessary to guarantee, during period of transition, the observance 
of certain obligations and to meet other special circumstances, and 
also with such guarantees as are required by minorities to protect 
their political liberties and rights. In such statutory safeguards as 
may be made for meeting the needs of the transitional period, it 
will be a primary concern of His Majesty’s Government to see that 
the reserved powers are so framed and exercised as not to prejudice 
the advance of India through the new Constitution to full respon¬ 
sibility for her own Government. Pledge after pledge had been 
given to India that British Raj was there not for perpetual domina¬ 
tion. Why did we put facilities for education at your disposal? 
Why did we put in your hands text-books from which we draw 
political inspiration? If we meant that the people of India should 
for ever be silent and negative, subordinated to our rule, why have 
our Queens and Kings given you pledges? Why has our Parlia¬ 
ment given you pledges? Finally, I hope and trust, and I pray 
that by our labours together India will come to possess the only 
thing which she now lacks, to give her the status of a Dominion 
amongst the British Commonwealth of Nations—what she now 
lacks for that—the responsibilities and the cares, the burdens and 
difficulties, but the pride and the honour of responsible self- 
government.’ 

As it was not considered advisable to proceed with the work of 
the final form of the future constitution of India in the absence of 
the representatives of the Indian National Congress, it was decided 
to call a Second Round Table Conference and in the meanwhile, 
efforts were to be made to bring about a reconciliation between the 
Congress and the Government. The efforts of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and M. R. Jayakar were crowned with success and the fam¬ 
ous Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed in March 1931. The Govern¬ 
ment released all the political. prisoners. • Mahatma Gandhi with¬ 
drew the civil disobedience movement. An atmosphere of goodwill 
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having been created, Mahatma Gandhi left for London* to attend 
the Second Round Table Conference as the sole representative of 
the Congress. In spite of the magnetic personality of Mahatma 
Gandhi and his devotion to the work in hand, the communal tangle 
could not be solved. Mahatma Gandhi gave a carta blanche to 
Mr. M. A. .Jinnah but all efforts for a settlement failed on account 
of the uncompromising attitude of Mr. Jinnah and the part played 
by Sir Samuel Hoare, the then Secretary of State for India, in persu¬ 
ading Mr. Jinnah not to come to any settlement with Mahatma 
Gandhi by offering him better terms. Realising the failure of his 
mission, Mahatma Gandhi left England in disgust and was arrested 
on his arrival in India. 

It is true that as a result of the economic crisis in the world and 
especially in England, the Labour Government of Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald had been replaced by a National Government, but Ramsay 
MacDonald managed to follow his previous policy with regard to 
India at the Second Round Table Conference. Many problems 
were considered, but the members could not come to any definite 
conclusion. Consequently, the work was referred to various com¬ 
mittees which were required to submit detailed reports. As regards 
the question of communal representation, Ramsay MacDonald 
made it clear that if the various communities in India did not come 
to any definite settlement, the British Government would be forced 
to give its own award regarding the same. 

COMMUNAL AWARD (1932) 

As the Indians could not arrive at any settlement/ Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald gave his famous award known as the Communal Award on 
August 16, 1932. The scope of the Award was purposely confined 

1. The basis of the Communal Award is laid down in these words: “It 
will be recalled that owing to the failure of various communities to reach 
any agreement on the subject, principally because of a radical divergence of 
opinion on the vital question of the distribution of communal seats, His 
Majesty’s Government themselves reluctantly undertook the task 
of devising a scheme for the composition of the new legisla¬ 
tures.” It is rightly pointed out that the Communal Award was 
the result of die activities of H. H. Aga Khan. The London 
correspondent of the Daily Sun wired to that paper on 16 August, 1932 
that frequent references between the Aga Khan and Mr. Jinnah (who was 
in Europe at that time), were taking place. The editor of the Modern 
Review wrote thus: "From private advices received from London, we are 
in a position to state that His Highness the Aga Khan has a great deal to 
do with it.” It also pointed out that the Aga Khan kept Dr. Ansari in¬ 
formed of all the developments and that was responsible for a change in 
the attitude of Dr. Ansari from one of complete opposition to the Award 
to that of neutrality. 
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to the arrangements to be made for the representation of British 
Indian communities in the Provincial Legislatures, consideration of 
representation to the Central Legislature being deferred for the 
time being as that involved the question of the representation of the 
Indian states which needed further discussion. The hope was ex¬ 
pressed that once a pronouncement was made upon questions oil the 
method and proportions of representation, the communities them¬ 
selves may find it possible to arrive at a modus vivendi on the com¬ 
munal problem. If before the passing of the Government of India 
Act, the Government was satisfied that the communities concerned 
were mutually agreed upon any alternative scheme, they would be 
prepared to recommend to Parliament the substitution of the alter¬ 
native scheme for the Communal Award. “His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment wish it to be most clearly understood that they themselves 
can be no parties to any negotiations which may be initiated with 
a view to revision of their decision and will not be prepared to give 
consideration to any representation aimed at securing modification 

of it which is not supported by all parties affected.If before 

the new Government of India Act has passed into law they are satis¬ 
fied that the communities who are concerned are mutually agreed 
upon a practical alternative scheme either in respect of any one or 
more of Governor’s provinces or in respect of the whole of British 
India, they will be prepared to recommend to Parliament that the 
alternative scheme should be adopted.” 

According to the Award, elections to the seats allotted to the 
Muslim, European and Sikh constituencies were to be by voters 
voting for separate communal electorates covering between them 
the whole area of a province. Special provisions were made for 
excluded areas. Provision was to be made in the new constitution 
of India to allow the revision of electoral arrangements after the 
lapse of 10 years with the assent of the communities affected, for 
the ascertainment of which suitable means were to be devised. All 
qualified voters who were not voters in Muslim, Sikh, Indian Chris¬ 
tian, Anglo-Indian and European constituencies were entitiled to 
vote in a general constituency. 7 seats were reserved for the 
Marathas in certain selected plural-member general constituencies 
in Bombay. The members of the depressed classes who were quali¬ 
fied to vote, were to vote in a general constituency. However, 
special seats were to be reserved for them. Those seats were to be 
filled up by election from special constituencies in which only the 
members of the depressed classes electorally qualified were to be 
entitled to vote. Any person voting in such a special constituency 
was also to be entitled to vote in a general constituency. These 
constituencies were to be formed in those selected areas where the 
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depressed classes were mogt ^uflparqup ajyji fxcept in Madras, those 
vv er e not to cover the whole of the area of a province. In the case 
of Bengal,' in some general constituencies, the majority of the voters 
belonged to the depressed classes. .Consequently, no special num¬ 
ber was to be fixed for their seats in that province. However* they 
were not to get less than IX) seats in Bengal. The maximum .dura¬ 
tion of the depressed classes constituencies was to be 20 years, pro¬ 
vided those were not abolished earlier. The election of the Int&to 
Christians was to .be by voters voting in separate communal consti¬ 
tuencies. It was felt that practical difficulties would prevent the 
formation of the Indian .Christian constituencies covering the whole 
area of a province and consequently special Indian Christian cons¬ 
tituencies were to be formed in one ot .two selected areas in a pro¬ 
vince. The Indian Christian voters in those areas were not to vote 
in a general constituency. Outside those areas, .they were to vote 
in a general constituency. Special arrangements were to be made 
in Bihar and Orissa where a large number of Indian Christians 
belonged to the aboriginal tribes. The Anglo-Indians were also to 
vote on communal lines. The intention was that the Anglo-Indian 
, constituencies were to cover the whole of the area of a province and 
postal ballot was to be used for that purpose. 

Women were also given special representation on communal 
lines. The electors of a particular community were to elect their 
own quota. Special seats were to be allotted to commerce and 
industry, mining and planting, to be filled up by election through 
the Chambers of Commerce and other associations. The details 
were to be worked out later on. The seats allotted to the land¬ 
holders were to be filled up by the landholders’ constituencies. 

It was stated that the work of the determination of the constituen¬ 
cies was to begin soon. The Government reserved to itself the right 
of making slight variations in the nuhiber of seats given to various 
communities with a view to facilitate the work of the delimitation 
of constituencies. However, the proportion was not to be material¬ 
ly changed. The composition of the second chambers in the pro¬ 
vinces Was not to disturb in any essential the balance between the 
communities resulting from the composition of the lower house. 1 


1. When the Communal Award was published, Rabindranath Tagore 
sent a telegrapi and a fetter to Madan Mohan Majviya on the occasion of 
tlie Congress National Conference. The'telegram stated': "Vou all Rhow 
that I have always disapproved of the Communal Award. I hope our 
leaders will join their forces to save fronSTfS paralysing 1 grip the poll tidal 
Integrity of the nation.** In'his fetter, "the poet observed: T urge that 
Hindus ahd Mohanunadans should sit together dispassionately to Co sider 

dje Cpm’munal Awarcl and its’ ticnplfdattons to arrive at ah agreed souitibh 

' " ” .. ’ ... ' 
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POONA PACT (1932) 

Mahatma Gandhi in his letter written in March 1932 to Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India, had warned lym that 
he would resist with his life the grant of separate communal elec¬ 
torates to the depressed classes. When the Communal Award was 
published and it was found that the British Government was deter¬ 
mined to give separate communal representation to the depressed 
classes, Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Ramsay MacDonald that the 
matter was “one of pure religion” with him and he asked: “Do you 
realise that, if your decision stands and the constitution comes into 
being, you arrest the marvellous growth of the work of the Hindu 
reformers who have dedicated themselves to the uplift of their sup¬ 
pressed brethren in eveiy walk of life?” Mahatma Gandhi’s letter 
had no effect on the Prime Minister of England who took the mat¬ 
ter light-heartedly and would not have bothered even if the 
Mahatma had died. When the British Government refused to 
move in the matter and the condition of Mahatma Gandhi became 
serious on account of his fast unto death, the Indian leaders made 
up their minds to get the Award modified by mutual agreement., 
Negotiations took place with Dr. Ambedkar and ultimately the 
Poona Pact was signed in September 1932 and was accepted by 
the Government. 

The Poona Pact reserved seats for depressed classes. out of the 
general electoral seats in provincial legislatures as follows: Madras 
30, Bombay with Sind 15, Punjab 8, Bihar and Orissa 18, C.P. 20, 
Assam 7, Bengal 30 and U.P. 20. The total of the reserved seats 
for the depressed classes was 148. As regards the procedure for 
elections to these seats by joint electorates, all members of the dep¬ 
ressed classes registered in the general electoral roll in a constitu¬ 
ency were to form an electoral college which was to elect a panel of 
4 candidates belonging to the depressed classes for each of the re¬ 
served seats by the method of single vote. The 4 persons getting 
the highest number of votes in the primary election were to be 
candidates for election by the general electorate. The depressed 
classes were to have representation in the Central Legislature on 
the principle of joint electorates and seats were to be reserved for 
them in the same way as in the case of the provinces. 18% of the 
general seats for British India were to be reserved for the depressed 

(Continued from previous page) 

of the communal problem. It is needless to poiut out that self-govern¬ 
ment cannot be based on communal divisions and separate electorates. 
No reasonable system of Government can be possible without mutual 
understanding of our communities and united representations at legisla¬ 
tures.” 
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classes. The system of primary elections to a panel of candidates 
for election to Central and Provincial Legislatures was to be abo¬ 
lished after 10 years or earlier, if an agreement to that effect was 
made. The depressed classes were to be given fair representation 
in the local bodies and public services subject to educational quali¬ 
fications. In every educational grant in the provincial budget, an 
adequate sum was to be earmarked for the education of the dep¬ 
ressed classes. The procedure to be adopted for election of the 
representatives of the depressed classes to the Central Legislature 
was postponed as that involved the whole system of representation 
at the Centre. 

It is true that the Indian National Congress passed a resolution 
by which it neither accepted nor rejected the Communal Award, 
but the fact remains that there were many defects in it for which 
it was condemned by the Indians. It was pointed out that the 
Award was unjust to the Hindus and the Sikhs. It maintained the 
weightage given to the Muslims in the legislatures in those provin¬ 
ces where they were in a minority. Instead of giving similar 
weightage to the Hindus in Bengal, the Award gave them only 32% 
*of the seats when they actually formed 44.8% of the total popula¬ 
tion of the province. The Award gave 10% of the total seats in 
the Bengal Provincial Legislature to the Europeans who were only 
0.01 per cent of the total population. It is true that the Award 
cut down the representation of the Muslims also but the cut in 
the case of the Hindus was greater than that of the Muslims. In 
the Punjab, the Hindus instead of getting weightage as a minority 
community, had their representation cut down to give some weight- 
age to the Sikhs. The Sikhs also failed to get the weightage which 
the Muslims got in other provinces. No wonder, the Award was 
opposed both by the Hindus and the Sikhs. The British Govern¬ 
ment had been proclaiming that they were entirely disinterested in 
the matter of communal settlement but it could be pointed out 
that it was the British disinterestedness which penalized the Hindus 
everywhere. While the Europeans were given 2,50,000 times 
weightage in Bengal, the Hindus were not given even that which 
was their due on the basis of their population. Mr. Attlee who 
Jater on became the Prime Minister of England in 1945, admitted 
that the Communal Award was weighted in favour of the Muslims 
and against the Hindus. 

Lord Zetland criticized the Communal Award in these words: 
“It is one thing to concede separate communal electorate for the 
purpose of giving minorities reasonable representation in the vari¬ 
ous legislatures; it is an entirely different thing to employ the sys¬ 
tem for the purpose of conferring upon a majority community in 
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any particular province a permanent majority in the legislature un¬ 
alterable by any appeal to the electorate. Such a course has qever 
hitherto been adopted. It was considered and rejected by £be 
Statutory Commission, who declared that a claim submitted f to 
them which in Bengal and Punjab would give .to the Muslim com¬ 
munity a fixed and unalterable majority in the general constituency 
scats, was one which they could not entertain; it would be unfair, 
they wrote, the Mohammedans should retain the very considerable 
weightage they now enjoy in the 6 provinces and that there should 
at the same time be imposed, in the lace of Hindu and .Sikh opposi¬ 
tion, definite majority in the Punjab and the Bengal .unalterable 
by an appeal to the electorate. 5 ' 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad who later cm became .the President off 
India, made the following observation on the .Communal Award: 
“The distribution of seats among the various communities was no 
less remarkable. In all discussions about the communal problem, 
Bengal and the Punjab presented difficulties. In both these Pro¬ 
vinces, the Mussalmans are in a majority but the majority is a .small 
one about 55 p.c. In both these provinces it was demanded on 
behalf of the Mussalmans that there should be both separate electo¬ 
rate and reservation of seats for them although .they happened to 
be in a majority. In Bengal the position was complicated by the 
desire of the British Government to give a yery heavy weightage to 
the Europeans while in the Punjab the non-Mohammedans wore 
divided into Hindus and Sikhs. The Sikhs insisted that, if .there 
were to be separate electorates and reservations of seats, they as an 
important community should be given weightage as Mussalmans 
had got in other Provinces where they were in a minority. The 
Communal Award maintained with a small variation the propor¬ 
tion of seats given to Mussalmans by the MontagUiChelmsford jRe- 
forms in all the Provinces except Bengal and the Punjab. In lieu- 
gal, the Hindus were in the minority of 44.8 per cent of the total 
population. They were given only 80 out of 250 seats, i.e. oply 3.2 
per cent of the total. The Mussalmans who were 54.8 per .cent ,qf 
the population were given 119 seats, i.e. 47.6 per cent of the total* 
The Europeans who were .01 per cent of the population were given 
25 seats, i.e. 10 per cent of the total number of seats. : It wHl -thus 
appear that the Mussalmans who were j|n a majority were reduced 
to a minority in the representation and the Hindus who were jin a 
minority were deprived even of their due proportion—-in order to 
give a very heavy weightage of 2,50,000 rimes to the Europeans. 
What is noteworthy is that although the representation of ? both 
Muslims and Hindus was reduced* the opt was greater 4u the Hindus 5 
representation. In other words, unlike .other Provinces weightage 
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was given to the smallest community not out of the majority com¬ 
munity alone but out of another minority which was required not 
only to give up any wdghfage which it might feel entitled to as a 
minority but also to make a greater sacrifice proportionately than 
the majority community. In the Punjab also to give weightage to 
the Sikhs, the Hindus were required to give up a portion of their 
representation, although they were in a minority and would be 
entitled to weightage according to ordinary canons of fairness and 
justice. It may also be noted that in both these Provinces, the 
Award reduced the Muslim representation to such an extent as to 
make it a minority of the total, although they still constituted the 
largest group in the Legislative Assembly and had those seats re¬ 
served for them, to be filled through separate electorates. No 
wonder the Award was assailed with great vehemence by the Hindus 
who were required to make sacrifices in the Provinces where they 
were in majority and also in the Provinces where they were in a 
minority, and in Bengal the sacrifice that was imposed was propor¬ 
tionately much greater—nearly double—than that required of the 
majority community.” (India Divided, pp. 129-30). 

THIRD ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

The Third Round Table Conference was called by the British 
Government rather reluctantly as it was of the opinion that the rest 
of the work could be done in India. The result was that the ses¬ 
sion of the Third Round Table Conference lasted from November 
17, 1932 to December 24, 1932. The Labour Party did not parti¬ 
cipate in its deliberations and the Indian National Congress was 
unrepresented. The delegates to the Conference merely discussed 
the Reports of the various committees appointed by the Second 
Round Table Conference and decided a few more points. 

THE WHITE PAPER (1933) __ 

When the whole scheme regarding the future constitution of 
India was thrashed out, the British Government issued in March 
1933 a small document known as the White Paper. It gave in 
detail the working basis of the new Indian Constitution with 
dyarchy at the Centre and a responsible Government in the provin¬ 
ces. As was to be expected, the White Paper was condemned by the 
Indian public opinion, but the British Government went on with its 
programme. 

In April 1933, a Joint Select Committee was appointed to exa¬ 
mine and report on the Government proposals as contained in the 
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White Paper. The Committee consisted of 16 members each from 
the House of Commons and House of Lords and its Chairman was 
Lord Linlithgow. The Committee invited representatives from 
British India and Indian States. After examinii|g .many witnesses 
and going through the memoranda received from the Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, the British India delegations. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Shri 
M. R. Jayakar and other prominent individuals, the Joint Select 
Committee submitted its report on November 22, 1934. Although 
it did not alter the fundamentals as given in the White Paper, it 
recommended many changes in the structure of the Provincial and 
Federal Legislatures and other matters also. 

When the Reforms scheme was thoroughly discussed and given 
the shape by the Joint Select Committee, a Bill was drafted on those 
lines and introduced in the House of Commons on February 5, 
1935. Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary' of State for India, was in¬ 
charge of the Bill which was severely criticised by the Labour Party 
for its limited scope. The Labour members tried to amend the 
Bill in such a way as to recommend explicitly India’s right to 
Dominion Status. The diehards led by Winston Churchill tried to 
introduce reactionary elements into the Bill. However, the Govern¬ 
ment went on with its own scheme which was passed by the House 
of Commons on June 4, 1935. The Bill was introduced in the 
House of Lords on June 6, 1935 and was passed in July, 1935. 
Here also the efforts of the Labour members to liberalise the Bill 
failed. As the Government had made many amendments in the 
Bill at this stage, the Bill had to be sent back to the House of Com¬ 
mons which accepted the proposed amendments. The Bill received 
the Royal assent on August 2, 1935 as the Government of India 
Act, 1935. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 1935 

lhe Act provided for an All-India Federation. The question of 
a federation for India had presented a peculiar problem on account 
of the disparity between the Indian States and the provinces of 
British India. The Indian States were under the complete control 
of the Political Department of the Government of India. On the 
other hand, the provinces had some sort of a democratic Govern¬ 
ment. The Act provided that all the provinces were to join the 
Indian Federation automatically. Entry' into the Federation was 
to be a voluntary' act on the part of the ruler of each State, how¬ 
ever small and insignificant his State might be. At the time of 
joining the Federation, the ruler of .the State was to execute an 
Instrument of Accession in favour of the Crown. On the accept- 
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imce~of that Instrument, the State was to become a.unit ,of the 
Federation. The Crown was forbidden to accept an Instrument: 
of Accession if its terms appeared' to be inconsistent with the, scheme 
of the Federation. While the provinces were to be alike in respect 
of the position and quantum of legislative and executive powers in 
the Federation, the States were to differ regarding the extent of 
their powers in the Federation. The extent of the federal jurisdic¬ 
tion in the States was to depend solely upon the transfers ipade by 
their respective rulers through their Instrument of Accession. The 
Instrument was to authorise the various federal authorities to exer¬ 
cise their respective functions under the Act in relation to a particu¬ 
lar State. It was to be the duty of the ruler of the State to see that 
due effect was given within his State to the provisions of the Act 
in so far as those provisions were made applicable by virtue of the 
Instrument. The ruler was authorised to extend the functions of 
the federal authority in respect of his State by another Instrument, 
but no subsequent Instrument could decrease the scope of. the 
authority of the Federation as provided by the original Instrument 
of Accession. 

The Indian States were to send 125 members to the Federal 
Assembly and 104 members to the Council of State. The provin¬ 
ces were to send 250 members to the Federal Assembly and 156 
members to the Council of State. The members from the Indian 
States were to be nominated by the rulers but those from the pro¬ 
vinces were to be elected on communal lines. The functions of the 
Crown with regard to Indian States were to be performed in India 
by his representative who was the Viceroy himself. 

The Indian Federation as provided by the Government of India 
Act, 1935, was different from the other federal systems. There 
*vas no simple division of powers between the Centre and the units, 
rhe Act provided for 3 Lists: Federal List, Provincial List and 
Concurrent List. The Federal Government was authorised to pass 
aws on the subjects given in the Federal List. The subjects given 
n the Provincial List were within the exclusive jurisdiction of .the 
Provincial Legislature. As regards the Concurrent List, both the 
federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures could pass laws 
)n the subjects given in that List. However,, if a law was passed 
>y the Federal Legislature on any subject given in the Concurrent 
Cist, the Provincial legislature could not make laws on the same 
ubject afterwards. As regards the residuary powers, the Governor- 
Jeneral in his discretion was given the power to decide as to which 
>f the 3 Lists a particular subject was to be allotted. 

The Act provided for dyarchy at the Centre. Certain federal 
mbjects were reserved in the hands of the Governor-General, to be 
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administered by him with tjie assistance of hot hi6rt than § Coun¬ 
sellors to be appointed by hipi- Those subjects were Defence, Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs, Ecclesiastical Affairs aricf the adminj^tratiOh of tribal 
areas. In the administration of other federal subjects, the Gover¬ 
nor-General was to be aided and advised by a Council of Ministers 
whose number was not to exceed lb. The federal ministry was to 
administer all the federal departments except the above mentioned 
reserved departments. The federal ministry Was to be formed oh 
the usual cabinet lines except that it Was to include the representa¬ 
tives of the important minorities. The Goverrior-Germeral was 
instructed by means of an Instrument of Instructions to secure such 
representation to the best of his ability. In spite of the composite 
character of the ministry, responsibility was to be collective. The 
ministry was to be responsible to the federal legislature. 

The Governor-General was required to act in three different 
capacities. Ordinarily, he was to act on the advice of his ministers 
with regard to all subjects other than the reserved subjects. When 
he acted on the advice of the ministers, he acted as a constitutional 
head. He, was also required to act in his individual judgment. 
When he did so, he was required to consult his ministers but it was 
not binding on him to act upon their advice. The Governor- 
General acted in his individual judgment while performing, his 
special responsibilities. Those were the safeguarding of the finan¬ 
cial stability and credit of India,. prevention of any grave menace 
to the peace and tranquillity of India or any part of India, safe¬ 
guarding of the legitimate interests of the minorities, the legitimate 
rights of the public servants and their dependents and the interests 
of the Indian States arid the dignity of their rulers, prevention of 
commercial discrimination , and discriminatory taxation against 
goods, of British origin or Burmese origin and the securing of the 
du£, discharge of his discretionary powers. 

While acting in his discretion, the Governor-General Was not re¬ 
quired even to consult his ministers and the question of acting upon 
their advice did not arise at all. While doing so, he could act in 
an arbitrary manner. The Governor-General acted in his discre¬ 
tion while administering the reserved departments of Defence, Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs, Ecclesiastical Affairs and the tribal areas He also 
acted in the same capacity while appointing the 3 Counsellors. 
He appointed and dismissed his ministers and presided over their 
meetings in his discretion. In the same capacity, he was authoris 7 
ed to issue two kinds of ordinances. One type of ordinance could 
be issued by him at any time and that lasted for 6 months. The 
other type Of ordinance was to be issued, only when the Legislature 
was hot sitting. The Governor : General was given the power to 
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issue what were known as Governor-General's Acts.; But those Acts 
had to be forwarded to the Secretary of State. The previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Governor-General in his discretion was required for tke 
introduction of certain bills in the federal Legislature and the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislatures. He was authorised to stop the discussion of 
any Bill at any time by the Legislature. He could withhold his 
assent to a bill passed by the Legislature or send the same back for 
reconsideration or reserve the same for the consideration of His 
Majesty. He was given control over about 80% of the federal 
budget. The non-votable items of the budget formed a major part 
of the budget. He could, in his discretion, send any instructions to 
the Governors and it was the special responsibility of the Governors 
to carry them out. He could suspend the Constitution in his dis¬ 
cretion. He was given the authority to summon, prorogue or dis¬ 
solve the Federal Assembly. He could summon both Houses for a 
joint sitting. He could address the Legislature or send messages re¬ 
garding a certain bill. 

The Federal Legislature was to be bicameral consisting of the 
Federal Assembly and the Council of State. The Federal Assembly 
was to have a life of 5 years from the date of its first meeting. On 
the expiry of that period, it was automatically dissolved. How¬ 
ever, the Governor-General was given the power to extend its life. 
The Council of State was to be a permanent body of which l/3rd 
members were to retire after every 3 years. The members from the 
States were to be nominated by the rulers. The representatives from 
British India were to be elected. The Hindu, Muslim and Sikh 
members were to be elected on communal lines. While the mem¬ 
bers of the Council of State were to be directly elected, those of the 
Federal Assembly were , to be indirectly elected. 

The powers of the Indian Legislature were severely restricted. 
There were certain subjects on which neither the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture nor the Provincial Legislatures could legislate. The Indian 
Legislatures was debarred from making any law affecting the 
Sovereign or the Royal family or the succession to the throne or 
suzerainty of the Crown over any part of India or law of British 
nationality or the Army Act, the Air Force Act or the Law of Prize 
Courts. The Indian Legislatures could not make any law amend¬ 
ing any of the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935 or 
any Order-in-Council made under it or any rules made thereunder 
by the Secretary of State or the Governor-General or a Governor 
in his discretion or in the exercise of his individual judgment. It 
could not make any law affecting the prerogative right of the 
Crbwn to grant special leave to appeal to the Privy Council except 
Iti So far as that was expressly permitted by the Act. It could not 
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make any legislation which discriminated against the British inter¬ 
ests in commercial and other spheres. There were a large number 
of subjects of vital importance on which initiation of legislation re¬ 
quired previous sanction of the Governor-General. Inhere were 
many non-votable items in the Budget over which the Federal Legis¬ 
lature had absolutely no control. If any item of the budget was 
rejected by the Federal Assembly, the same could be put before 
the Council of State if the Governor-General so directed. If the 
two Houses of the Federal Legislature differed with respect of any 
demand, the Governor-General was required to summon a joint 
sitting for voting on that demand and the decision of the majority 
was to prevail. The Governor-General was given the power to 
summon a joint sitting of the two Houses of the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture, when a bill passed by one House was rejected by the other or 
was amended in a form to which the first House was not agree¬ 
able. After a bill was passed by both the Houses of Federal Legis¬ 
lature, the Governor-General, in his discretion, could assent to it 
or veto it or send it back for reconsideration or reserve it for His 
Majesty’s consideration. The Act assented to by the Governor- 
General could be disallowed within a year by the King-in-Gouncil. 

The Act provided for the establishment of a Federal Court of 
India with jurisdiction over the States and the provinces. The 
Court was to consist of a Chief Justice and two puisne Judges. It 
was given both original and appellate powers. It was the duty of 
the Federal Court to interpret the Constitution and to see that the 
provinces and the Federal Legislature acted within the spheres re¬ 
served for them by the Act. However, the last word in that matter 
was to be said by the Privy Council sitting in London. 

The Act abolished the India Council of the Secretary of State. 
This body had been set up in 1858 to assist the Secretary of State 
for India in the discharge of his duties. However, there had been 
a lot of criticism about its composition and its actual role and conse¬ 
quently the same was abolished by the new Act. The Secretary 
of State was to be assisted in future by an advisory body consisting 
of not less than 3 and not more than 6 Advisers. At least half of 
those Advisers were to be those persons who had held office in 
India for at least 10 years and who had not left India for more 
than 2 years at the time of their appointment. They were to hold 
office for 5 years only. They could not sit in Parliament. Their 
function was advisory and as a rule, the Secretary of State was 
required to secure the concurrence of at least one-half of the advi¬ 
sers. The Act provided that “It shall be in the discretion of the 
Secretary of State whether or not he consult his advisers in any 
matter, and if so, whether he consults them individually and 
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whether or not he acts in accordance with any advice given to him 
by them.” __"j 

The position of the Governor under the new Act resembled that 
of the Governor-General although it differed a little on account 
of the introduction of provincial autonomy. The Governor-Gene¬ 
ral was required to act in 3 different capacities. Ordinarily, he 
was to act according to the advice of his ministers. When he did 
so, he acted as a constitutional head and his position could be 
compared to the Lieutenant-Governor of a Canadian province. He 
was also authorised to act in his individual judgment. While doing 
so, he had to listen to the advice of his ministers but it was up to 
him to accept their advice or not. He acted in his individual 
judgment while performing his special responsibilities which were 
the prevention of *any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity 
of the province or any part of it, safeguarding the rights and legiti¬ 
mate interests of the public servants and their dependents, the 
rights and interests of the Indian states and the dignity of their 
rulers and the legitimate interests of the minorities, administration 
of partially excluded areas, prevention of commercial discrimination 
against Englishmen and their goods and the execution of the orders 
and directions of the Governor-General issued by him in his discre¬ 
tion. It was the duty of the Governor of G.P. to see that a reason¬ 
able share of the provincial revenues was spent for the benefit of 
the people of Berar. Likewise, it was the duty of the Governor 
of Sind to secure the proper administration of the Lloyd Barrage 
and Canals’ Scheme. 

The Governor was to act in his discretion in the following cases. 
He was to appoint and dismiss ministers. This was a very subs¬ 
tantial power and it was actually exercised by the Governors of 
Bengal and the North-West Frontier Provinces to exclude one party 
and keep the other party in power. He was to preside over the 
meetings of the Council of Ministers. While doing so, he could 
influence the deliberations and conclusions of the ministers. That 
was particularly due to his great administrative experience. He 
could issue two kinds of ordinances. One kind of ordinance could 
be issued by him at any time and that lasted for 6 months. The 
other type of ordinance was to be issued only when the Legislature 
was not sitting. The Governor could also issue what were known 
as Governor’s Acts. In certain cases, the previous sanction of the 
Governor was required for the introduction of certain bills in the 
Provincial Legislature. He could stop the discussion of any bill 
in the Legislature at any time. Even when the bill was passed, 
he could veto it or send the same back for reconsideration by the 
Legislature. He could reserve a bill for the assent of the Governor- 
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General. He appointed the members of the Provincial Public 
Sendee Commission. He was given many powers regarding the 
police force and also the authority to suppress the terrorists. The 
Governor was to decide which items of expenditure wfere to be 
regarded as “expenditure charged upon revenues of the province.” 
Those items were taken out of the control of the legislature. The 
non-votable items formed about 40% of the budget. If the whole 
or any part of the budget was rejected, the Governor was given 
the authority to restore the same. Under section 93 of the Act, a 
Governor could suspend the Constitution and take over the admin¬ 
istration of the province in his own hands. 

The position of the provincial ministers under the new Act was 
certainly superior to that under the old Act. There were no re¬ 
served Departments and the Governor was expected to carry on 
the administration of the province according to the advice of the 
ministers. It was laid down in the Instrument of Instructions that 
the Governor was to summon that person to form the ministry who 
could be expected to command a majority in the Provincial Legisla¬ 
ture. The other ministers were to be appointed by the Governor 
on the advice of the Chief Minister. It was the duty of the Gover¬ 
nor to see that minorities were given representation in the ministry. 
If a person was not a member of the Legislature at the time of his 
appointment, he was to get himself elected within 6 months of his 
appointment. The Governors were instructed to encourage collec¬ 
tive responsibility among the ministers. They were allowed to pre¬ 
side over the meetings of the Council of Ministers. 

However, it cannot be denied that the powers of the ministers 
were limited. They did not enjoy complete autonomy in the pro¬ 
vincial field. The enormous powers of the Governor were respon¬ 
sible for the weakness of the position of the ministers. The Gover¬ 
nor had many legislative powers and those powers naturally restrict¬ 
ed the legislative control of the ministers. He may not allow a 
particular bill to be introduced in the Legislature. He may veto 
a bill which had been passed by the Legislature on the initiative of 
the ministry. He may stop the discussion of any bill at any time. 
The issuing of ordinances and Governor’s Acts also limited the 
legislative scope of the ministers. The same could be said about 
finance. The ministers were not given a free hand in the matter 
of proposing new taxes. A Governor may not give his sanction to 
a bill for that purpose. The ministers had no control over 40% 
of the budget which was non-votable. A Governor could dismiss 
the ministers and that was actually done in many cases. Fazl-ul- 
Haq, the Chief Minister of Bengal, was unceremoniously dismissed 
by the Governor in 1943. Alla Bux, the Chief Minister of Sind, 
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was dismissed because he gave up the title of Khan Bahadur. Tjbe 
Governor of the Punjab dismissed Shaukat Hayat Khan. 

Different views were expressed regarding the position of the 
ministers under the Act of 1935. The view of Lord Zetland was: 
“Let it not be supposed that the field of Government is to be divid¬ 
ed into two parts, in which the Governor and the ministry operate 
separately at the risk of clashes between them. The essence of the 
new constitution is that the initiative and responsibility for the 
whole of the Government of province, though in form vesting in 
the Governor, passes to the ministry as soon as it takes office.” Sir 
Maurice Hallet, Governor of U.P., says: “After all, the relations 
of a Governor with his ministers were not those of a master and 
his servants; rather they are partners in a common enterprise—the 
good government of the province.” The true position was that the 
actual position of the ministry depended upon its party strength in 
the Legislature and the personality of the members who constituted 
the ministry. In the last analysis, much depended upon the perso¬ 
nal equation. 

The Government of India Act, 1935, did not set up Provincial 
Legislatures of a uniform pattern. The six provinces of Assam, 
Bengal, Bihar, U.P., Madras and Bombay were given two chambers 
each, while the legislatures of the Punjab, Sind, North-West Frontier 
Province, Orissa and C.P. had only one chamber. Where there 
were two chambers, their names were the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly and Provincial Legislative Council. Where there was 
only one house, it was merely the Provincial Legislative Assembly. 
While all the members of the Assembly were elected, some of the 
members of the Council were nominated. The size of the Provin¬ 
cial Assemblies varied from province to province. It was 215 for 
Madras, 175 for Bombay and Punjab, 250 for Bengal, 228 for U.P., 
152 for Bihar, 112 for C.P. and Berar, 108 for Assam, 50 for North- 
West Frontier Province and 60 each for Orissa and Sind. The 
seats in the various provinces were distributed according to the 
Communal Award as amended by the Poona Pact. Some seats 
were known as general seats out of which some were reserved for 
the scheduled castes. Separate representation on communal lines 
was given to the Muslims, Sikhs, Anglo-Indians, Europeans and .the 
In dian Christians. Some seats were reserved for commerce, indus¬ 
try, mining and plantation, land-holders, labour and universities, 
Europeans in Bengal were given the highest representation. The 
land-holders both in U.P. and Madras got 6 seats each. 90 seats 
were given in Bengal to commerce, industry, mining and plantation, 
tin Bengal, out of a total of 78 seats given to the Hindus, 30 were 
reserved for the scheduled castes. The life of the Assembly was 
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ed at 5 years but the same could be dissolved earlier. It could also 
be extended beyond the period of 5 years. The first general elec¬ 
tions were held in 1937 and the next elections were held not earlier 
than 1945. The maximum number of seats for a provincial Legis¬ 
lative Council was 56 in Madras, 30 in Bombay, 65 in Bengal, 60 
in U.P., 30 in Bihar and 22 in Assam. Out of a total of 56 seats 
in Madras, 10 were filled up by the Governor through nomination. 
The general seats for Madras, Bombay, Bengal, U.P., Bihar and 
Assam were 35, 20, 10, 34, 9 and 10 respectively. The Muslims 
were given 17 seats each in Bihar and U.P. In Bengal and Bihar, 
27 and 12 seats were filled by the Legislative Assemblies of those 
provinces. Some scats were reserved for Europeans and Indian 
Christians. The Provincial Legislative Council was a permanent 
body. The tenure of office of members was 9 years and one-third 
of them were to retire after every 3 years. 

The age qualification for the membership of the Provincial Legis¬ 
lative Assembly was fixed at 25 and for Legislative Council 30. No 
person could become a member of both the Houses of the Legisla¬ 
ture. Residence in the constituency for a certain number of days, 
usually 180 or 120, was necessary for franchise. The voting quali¬ 
fications varied from province to province. In the case of the 
Punjab, the right of voting was given to those who paid an income 
tax or a direct municipal tax amounting to not less than Rs. 50 per 
year, those who paid land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 5 
per year, those who owned or occupied immovable property of the 
rental value of Rs. 60 per year and those who possessed educational 
qualifications up to the primary' standard. 

NATURE OF PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 

it is true that the provincial autonomy as introduced by the 
Government of India Act, 1935, was a definite improvement on 
the system set up by the Government of India Act, 1919, but it is 
not correct to presume that provincial autonomy was intended to 
establish a full-fledged responsible government in the provinces. If 
that had been the intention, the authors of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, would have chosen to use a different terminology. 
The fact is that the British Government did not intend to give full 
responsible Government in the provinces. This is clear from the 
large number of discretionary powers given to the Governors. The 
same intention becomes clear when we consider the nature and 
extent of the special responsibilities of the Governors. If the Gov¬ 
ernors were expected to play the role of the guardians of the British 
interests and other vested interests in India, that was bound to affect 
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adversely the position of the ministers. Lord Zetland who was the 
Secretary of State for India in 1937, has rightly pointed out that 
the British Parliament reserved to itself a potential measure of con¬ 
trol in a certain limited and clearly defined sphere. While perform¬ 
ing their special responsibilities, the Governors were responsible to 
the British Parliament for acts of commission and omission. It was 
pointed out by critics that provincial autonomy was merely a farce 
and far from a living reality. It has also been characterised as 
merely a sham. 

General elections were held in the beginning of 1937 and in spite 
of its criticism of the Government of India Act, 1935, the Indian 
National Congress took part in those elections. Jawaharlal Nehru 
was the President of the Congress at that time and he made a whirl¬ 
wind tour of the country and carried the message of the Congress 
to every nook and corner of the country. The people also respond¬ 
ed to the national call and the result was that the Congress was 
able to secure clear majority in 6 provinces, viz., U.P., Bihar, Orissa, 
Bombay, Madras and C.P. Although the Congress was the largest 
single party in the legislatures of Assam, Bengal and the North- 
West Frontier Province, on the whole it was in a minority. The 
Congress did not do well in the Punjab and Sind. The Unionist 
Party in the Punjab was able to secure 106 seats out of a total of 
175 and it was not under the thumb of the Muslim League. On 
the whole, the Muslim League secured 51 seats out of a total of 
485 seats reserved for the Muslims in British India. It was found 
that the Muslim League was stronger in the Hindu majority pro¬ 
vinces than in the Muslim majority provinces. The Liberals did 
not fare well in the elections. The Justice Party was ousted from 
power in the Madras Presidency. The Congress got 159 seats and 
the Justice Party 21. 

It is true that the Congress fought elections and won them but 
there was a difference of opinion among the Congressmen with 
regard to the future course of action to be adopted. One school 
of thought led by Sardar Patel, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and G. Raja- 
gopalachariar was in favour of accepting office under the new con¬ 
stitution with the object of strengthening the hands of the Congress 
in its struggle for national freedom. The other school led by 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose was not in favour of 
accepting office as that was likely to lessen the zeal for its fight for 
India’s freedom. Mahatma Gandhi intervened and a compromise 
was arrived at. The All India Congress Committee passed a resolu¬ 
tion on 30 August 1937 authorising and allowing the “acceptance 
of office in the provinces where Congress commands majority in 
the legislature, provided that ministerships should not be accepted 
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unless the leader of the Congress party in the legislature is satisfied 
and able to state publicly that the Governor will not use his special 
powers of interference or set asi.de the advice of the ministers in 
regard to their constitutional activities.” *. 

The Governors were not prepared to act as constitutional heads 
and hence refused to give the required assurance to the Congress 
party in the Congress majority provinces. Interim ministries were 
set up in the Congress majority provinces to carry on the work for 
the time being. The minority ministries could not hope to last 
long as they could not face the provincial legislative assemblies on 
account of the majority being with the Congress. In the non- 
Congrcss provinces, popular ministries began to function from 1 
April, 1937. However, the deadlock in the Congress majority pro¬ 
vinces did not last long. Lord Linlithgow, Governor General of 
India, declared in a broadcast speech on 21 June 1937 that “There 
is no foundation for any suggestion that a Governor is free or is 
entitled or would have the power to interfere with the day to day 
administration of a province outside the limited range of the res¬ 
ponsibilities resting on him. These special responsibilities are res¬ 
tricted in scope to the narrowest limits possible. .Even so limited 
as they are, the Governor will at all times be concerned to carry 
his ministers with him, while in other spheres in the field of their 
ministerial responsibility, it is mandatory on a Governor to be guid¬ 
ed by the advice of his ministers, even though for whatever reasons 
he may not be himself wholly satisfied that that advice is in the 
circumstances necessarily and decisively the right advice. The 
c onciliatory speech of the Governor General was welcomed by the 
Congress and consequently its Working Committee passed the fol¬ 
lowing resolution at Wardha on 7 July 1937: “The Committee 
feels, however, that the situation created as a result of the circum¬ 
stances and events that have since occurred warrants the belief that 
it will not be easy for the Governors to use their special powers. 
The Committee has resolved that Congressmen be permitted to 
accept office where they may be invited thereto, but it desires to 
make it clear that the office has to be accepted and utilised for the 
purpose of working it in accordance with the lines laid down in the 
Congress Election Manifesto and to further in every way the Con¬ 
gress policy of combating the new Act on the one hand and of 
prosecuting the constructive programme on the other.” The resolu¬ 
tion was in fact a turning point in the history of the Congress. So 
for it had always been in the opposition but now it decided to take 
up the responsibilities of office. 

It is said that when the Congress decided to form ministries, the 
Muslim League offered to join them pn certain terms and conditions 
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but the Congress decided not to form coalition ministries. There 
were many reasons for their decision. The Congress was going to 
accept office to carry on the struggle for freedom and to pass con¬ 
structive legislation. In the case of a coalition, there was every 
possibility of conflict and friction between the Congress and the 
Muslim League members. The Congress was bound to pass legis¬ 
lation in the interests of the peasants and workers and those were 
bound to be objected by the vested interests in the Muslim League. 
There was always the danger of obstruction and delay. To quote 
Jawaharlal Nehru, “There might even be intrigues with the Gov¬ 
ernment over the heads of other ministers. A joint front against 
British authority was essential. Any breach in it could be harmful 
to our cause. There would have been no binding cement, no com¬ 
mon loyalty, no united objective and individual ministers would 
have looked and pulled in different directions.” 

The Congress was not opposed to cooperation from other parties 
but it insisted that the Muslim group in the legislature must stop 
functioning as a separate group and it must come under the con¬ 
trol and discipline of the Congress High Command. The Muslim 
League Parliamentary Board in U.P. should be dissolved and no 
candidate should be put up by the Board at any subsequent election. 
The Muslim League refused to accept those terms and there the 
matter ended. 

However, the refusal of the Congress to form coalition ministries 
with the Muslim League led to very unfortunate results. Mr. M. 
A. Jinnah described the Congress as “drunk with power.” To quote 
Mr. Jinnah, “On the very threshold of what little power and res¬ 
ponsibility is given, the majority community has clearly shown that 
Hindustan is for the Hindus.” Hardly the Congress had been in 
office for a few months, Mr. Jinnah and his lieutenants began to 
talk of the atrocities committed on the Muslims in the Congress 
majority provinces. The Muslim League appointed an Enquiry 
Committee to find out the grievances of the Muslims in Congress 
provinces and the report was published towards the end of 1938 
and is known as the Pirpur Report. It was declared in the Report 
that parliamentary government was not workable in the country. 
The Muslims were not given appointments according to their popu¬ 
lation and importance. “The flag, the anthem, the reverence paid 
to Mr. Gandhi, the emphasis laid by the Mahatma himself on cow 
protection, all these are evidence of a deliberate and far-reaching 
attack on the civic and cultural rights of the Muslim community, 
but its most insidious feature is the attempt to extend the use of 
Hindi at the expense of Urdu.” The Bihar Working Committee of 
the provincial Muslim League also appointed an Enquiry Com- 
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mittee and the report which it submitted is known as the Shareef 
Report. In 1939, Fazl-ul-Huq issued a statement to the press 
which was embodied later on in a pamphlet entitled “Muslim suffer¬ 
ings under Congress rule.” Dr. Rajendra Prasad who was the 
President of the Congress at that time, challenged Mr. Jinnah to 
put all the charges before the Chief Justice of the Federal Court 
of India for decision but the offer was refused by Mr. Jinnah. The 
view of Sir Harry Haig, Governor of U.P., was that “In dealing with 
communal issues, the ministers had clearly acted with impartiality 
and a desire to do what was fair.” The verdict of Coupland is that 
the charges “were not very numerous, considering the vast areas 
concerned. Many of them were relatively trivial in character and 
similar incidents had been occurring from time to time for many 
years past.” 

It must be conceded that the Governors played their part well. 
Even Mahatma Gandhi admitted in 1939 that the Governors had 
“played the game.” They did not interfere in the day to day affairs 
of the provincial administration and left the initiative in the hands 
of the ministers. The latter also tried to remain within the bounds 
of the Act and did not give any provocation to the Governors. Sir 
Roger Lumbly observed: “The Governor must preserve the spirit 
in which the constitution was conceived which was the spirit of self- 
government. He must be equipped to discharge the special func¬ 
tions laid on him, but without, as far as he can make it possible, 
disturbing that spirit. He has his own contribution to make, if 
he can, to the success of the Government and he must remain, im¬ 
partial, a neutral in politics not a protagonist.” In the case of 
Bihar and U.P., differences arose between the Governor and the 
Congress ministries on the question of release of political prisoners. 
The Governors refused to release them on the ground that peace 
and tranquillity of India as a whole was likely to be disturbed there¬ 
by. When the Governor-General consulted the other provinces, 
they also opposed the release of the political prisoners in Bihar and 
U.P. The result was that the Congress ministries in those two 
provinces resigned and thus a deadlock was created. As the Gov¬ 
ernment of India was not prepared to take the matter to extremes, 
a via media was found out to suit both the parties. It was decided 
to allow the release of the political prisoners but the same was to 
be done by stages. It was declared that the cases of the individual 
prisoners were to be examined on merits before their release. The 
result was that the British Government was able to save its face and 
the Congress ministries were able to release the political prisoners. 
The Congress ministries in Bihar and U.P. resumed office under the 
changed circumstances but this had a very salutary effect on the 
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other Governors. Trouble arose in Orissa when a subordinate 
bureaucratic official was appointed the Governor of that Province. 
In the case of G.P., the Governor used his discretionary powers and 
dismissed the ministry. 

The Governor of the Punjab played an important part in the 
administration of the province. When he was consulted by the 
Governor-General on the question of the release of political prison¬ 
ers in Bihar and U.P., he wrote back saying that peace and tran¬ 
quillity of his province was likely to be disturbed if the political 
prisoners were released. This was done by the Governor without 
consulting the Chief Minister or the members of his Cabinet. Chief 
Minister Sir Sikander Hayat Khan admitted in the Assembly that 
he had not been consulted at all. There was no relaxation of the 
police and secret service Raj in the Punjab and Bengal. In Bengal, 
thousands of people were put behind the bars without any trial. 
The Muslim League ministry was put in office by the Governor in 
an arbitrary manner. The Chief Minister was asked by the Gover¬ 
nor either to resign voluntarily or face dismissal. Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee rightly pointed out that the right place of the 
Governor of Bengal was on the Muslim League benches. The 
Governor of North-West Frontier Province kept the Muslim League 
ministry in power by not summoning the legislature and also by 
keeping the Congress members of the Assembly in jail. He refused 
to give assent to the Bill passed by the legislature. Chief Minister 
Allah Baksh of Sind was dismissed by the Governor on the ground 
that he had given up his title of Khan Bahadur. This was done 
in spite of the fact that he had the backing of the majority of the 
legislature at the time of his dismissal. 

In the Congress majority provinces, some healthy conventions 
were set up. The ministers acted upon the principle of collective 
responsibility. The Congress ministry in Assam set up the conven¬ 
tion that the ministry should resign if a bill introduced by it was 
rejected by the legislature. Except in the case of Orissa, the Con¬ 
gress ministries included members of the minority communities. 
The Governors continued to preside over the meetings of the provin¬ 
cial ministries. That was not liked by the Congress ministries. 
The result was that before going to the meetings to be presided 
over by the Governors, the Congress ministries met separately and 
arrived at their own conclusions. Then the same matter was put 
before the Governor and if he insisted on interfering, he was threa¬ 
tened with the resignation of the ministry. The Congress ministers 
went to the meetings to be presided over by the Governor with their 
resignations in their pockets. It was in this way that the possibility 
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of the Governor influencing the decisions of the ministers was elimi¬ 
nated in the Congress majority provinces. 

As regards the part played by the services under provincial auto¬ 
nomy, there were three kinds of civil servants in the country. Some 
of them resigned on the eve of the introduction of provincial auto¬ 
nomy as they felt that they could not work under the new set up. 
To the second category belonged those civil servants who were pre¬ 
pared to change themselves with the changed circumstances and 
carry out the orders of the new ministers. To the third category 
belonged those public servants who wanted to continue for the sake 
of mischief. The Chief Secretary of U.P. issued a circular to the 
Administrative Officers under him saying that no order was to be 
executed by them unless the same was countersigned by one of the 
Secretaries. Chief Minister G. B. Pant of U.P. protested and ask¬ 
ed for an explanation from the Chief Secretary. He described the 
act of the Chief Secretary as one of “insubordination or incompe¬ 
tency.” The result was that the circular was withdrawn and it had 
a wholesome effect on other civil servants in the country. 

As regards the beneficial effects of the working of provincial 
autonomy, the Congress ministries were able to do a lot of construc¬ 
tive work. A large number of laws dealing with prohibition, educa¬ 
tion, agricultural indebtedness, cottage industries, rural develop¬ 
ment, relations between tenants and landlords etc. were passed. 
The Bombay ministry enacted a law by which the lands confiscated 
by the British Government on political grounds were restored. The 
ministry of Madras removed the statute of General Neil from its 
prominent place in Madras. The political prisoners were released 
in the Congress majority provinces. Jawaharlal Nehru described 
the effect of the Congress ministries on the masses in these words: 
“But the psychological change was enormous and the electric cur¬ 
rent seemed to run through the countryside. The change was 
noticeable more in the rural areas than in the cities, though in the 
industrial centres the industrial workers reacted in the same way. 
There was a sense of immense relief as of the lifting of a weight 
which had been oppressing the people. There was a release of long 
suppressed mass energy which was evident everywhere. The fear 
of the police and secret service agent vanished for a while at least 
and even the poorest peasant added to his feeling of self-respect and 
self-reliance. For the first time, he felt that he counted and could 
not be ignored.” 

Critics pointed out that the Congress ministries worked under 
the direction and supervision of the Congress High Command and 
that was not desirable so far as the working of parliamentary insti¬ 
tutions was concerned. The Congress ministries were responsible 
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not to the legislatures but to the members of the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress. However, it was pointed out by the Con¬ 
gress that the unity of direction by the party machine was very 
essential under the circumstances. The danger of mutual bicker¬ 
ings was to be provided against. 

Coupland points out that although the Congress ministries assum¬ 
ed office with the two-fold object of working the Act and at the 
same time combating the same, the latter aspect fell morr. and more 
into the background. Unmindful of the restrictions put on them 
by the Government of India Act, 1935, the Congress ministers 
bothered themselves with what they could actually achieve with a 
view to serve the people and thereby win over their confidence. The 
ministers knew that the battle for India’s freedom had still to be 
fought and everything should be done by them while in office to 
win over the confidence of the people. To quote Coupland, “The 
Congress had almost become a constructive force in Indian politics. 
For 20 years it had lived in the barren wilderness of opposition, 
complaining, criticising, putting the blame for everything on Bri¬ 
tain. Now it had shown that power of its great organisation and 
the disciplined enthusiasm of its members could be put to a more 
practical purpose. It was still anti-British but it was now more 
that. In a new, more positive and effective sense, it was pro- 
Indian.” As regards the working of non-Congress ministries, they 
were also able to do a lot of useful work. This is amply proved by 
what was done in the Punjab. 

DEFECTS IN THE ACT OF 1935 

The Government of India Act, 1935, had many defects. The 
Indians were not given control over the Government of their coun¬ 
try. They could not change or amend their constitution. The 
Whitehall framed the policy which was followed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The Indians detested control from London. They 
also detested the dyarchical form of Government at the centre. It 
was rightly pointed out that the evils of dyarchy which were found 
in the provinces were bound to be repeated at the centre also. The 
inauguration of the All-India Federation depended upon the condi¬ 
tion that a specified number of states joined the Federation. The 
Act gave the Indian States the option to join or not to join the 
Federation. The result was that the federal part of the Act could 
not be enforced at all. The Indian states were given a privileged 
position under the Act. The representation given to them both in 
the Council of State and the Federal Assembly was more than 
what was due to them on the basis of their territory, population or 
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the contributions to be made by them to the revenues of the Federal 
Government. While the members from British India were to be 
elected by the people, Indian princes were allowed to nominate their 
quota. It was well-known that the Indian princes were absolutely 
under the control of the Political Department of the Government 
of India and they did what they were directed to do by the Viceroy 
who was incharge of the Political Department. They could not 
dare to vote against their masters. It was rightly feared that the 
nominees from the Indian states would be used by the British Gov¬ 
ernment in India to serve their own interests and stop the progress 
of the country. The system of indirect elections to the Federal 
Assembly was resented. That was against the very spirit of demo¬ 
cracy and also of the times. The control to be exercised by the 
Secretary of State for India over the Indian Civil Service, the Indian 
Police Service and other All-India Services was also resented. The 
Indian army got the lion’s share out of the Indian revenues but 
the Indians were not given any control over the Defence part of 
the budget as the same was kept as a reserved subject. The seats 
in the Legislatures were to be filled on the basis of the Communal 
Award and hence the constitution became communalism-ridden. 
The Communal Award cut at the very roots of Indian nationalism 
and solidarity and was rightly considered to be most dangerous. It 
was feared that longer the period for which the Communal Award 
worked, the greater will be the difficulty in keeping the unity of 
the country. The powers of the Provincial Legislatures and the 
Federal Legislature were very much restricted and did not give 
enough of scope to the ministers concerned. The rulers of the 
Indian states criticized the Federal scheme on the ground that it 
did not give them any power or authority to leave the federation 
after joining it once. The federation was given the power of coerc¬ 
ing them. The representatives from British India were bound to 
dominate the Federal Legislature and Federal executive and there¬ 
by influence the Viceroy to take steps which might impair their 
sovereignty. The discretionary powers of the Governors reduced 
provincial autonomy to a farce. Those powers and responsibilities 
“combine, crib and confine” the powers of the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures and executive. Some of those powers and responsibilities were 
so vaguely defined that those could be interpreted to mean anything 
according to the exigencies of the situation. The Governor was 
made the sole judge to decide whether any particular matter fell 
within the scope of its discretionary powers or not or affected any 
of his special responsibilities. He could become a virtual dictator 
of the province within the letter of the law. 

The Indian National Congress condemned the federal scheme on 
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many grounds. The scheme did not envisage any real transfer of 
power into the hands of the Indians. The Federal Legislature was 
saddled with an element of conservatism in the form of the nomi¬ 
nated representatives of the states. The constitutional advance¬ 
ment of India was wholly at the mercy of the Indian states. 

The view of Dr. A. B. Keith was that the Federal scheme was 
not satisfactory. The units of which it was composed were too dis¬ 
parate to be joined suitably together. On the British side, the 
scheme was favoured in order to provide an element of pure conser¬ 
vatism in 5 order to combat any dangerous elements of democracy 
contributed by British India. On the side of the rulers, their essen¬ 
tial pre-occupation was with the effort to secure immunity from 
pressure in regard to the improvement of internal administration 
of their states. Particularly unsatisfactory was the effort made to 
obtain a definition of paramountcy which would acknowledge the 
right of the ruler to mis-govem his state as he was assured of British 
support while putting down any resistance to his regime. The 
federation was largely cooked by the desire to evade the issue of 
extending responsible government to the Central Government of 
British India. The withholding of Defence and External Affairs 
from federal control rendered the alleged concession of responsibility 
all but meaningless. Sir Shanmukham Chettv, at one time the 
Speaker of the Central Assembly under the Government of India 
Act, 1919 and later on the Finance Minister in post-independence 
India, made the following observation in this connection: “It is 
indeed a far cry between the Government Act and the Dominion 
Status. The principle of Dominion Status asserts that the Domi¬ 
nion should have the right to the same measure of autonomy in 
external affairs as in internal matters and that it is the duty of the 
British Government to give effect to the doctrine accepted. But 
India has neither control in the internal nor in the external affairs. 
The internal administration shall be under the guidance of the 
Governor-General and the Governors who are vested with tremen¬ 
dous powers; the external affairs shall be under the guidance of 
Parliament, the Crown and the Secretary of State. Indians shall 
not be able to work out their own destiny. The safeguards, reser¬ 
vations, special powers of the Governor-General and the Gover¬ 
nors, the weakness of the Indian Legislatures, and the ministers in 
the Federal and the Provincial Governments with no Central res¬ 
ponsibility and weak provincial autonomy, the Communal Award, 
the States’ representation bought at the expense of British Indians, 
the financial and other economic drawbacks, half measures of the 
Indianisation of the Army with no control over the Defence—all 
these things show that Indians shall not be having Dominion Status,” 
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The view of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was: “The new 
Act has been thrust upon us. It has a somewhat democratic ap¬ 
pearance outwardly, but it is absolutely hollow from inside.” C. 
Rajagopalachariar described the new constitution as‘worse than 
dyarchy. Mr. M. A. Jinnah described the scheme of 1935 as 
“thoroughly rotten, fundamentally bad and totally unacceptable.” 
C. Y. Chintamani described the Government of India Act, 1935, as 
the anti-India Act and the government as “against” India. Mr. 
Fazl-ul-Huq, Chief Minister of Bengal, observed that under the 
Government of India Act, 1935, there was to be neither Hindu Raj 
nor Muslim Rai but British Raj. 

The view of Jawaharlal Nehru was that the Government of India 
Act, 1935 “provided for some kind of provincial autonomy and a 
federal structure, but there were so many reservations and checks 
that both political and economic powers continued to be concen¬ 
trated in the hands of the British Government. Indeed, in some 
ways it confirmed and enlarged the powers of an executive respon¬ 
sible solely to that Government. The federal structure was so 
envisaged as to make any real advance impossible and no loophole 
was left for the representatives of the Indian people to interfere with 
or modify the system of British-controlled administration. The Act 
strengthened the alliance between the British Government and the 

princes, landlords and other reactionary elements in India. 

The whole complicated structure of Government remained as it 
was.” (The Discovery of India, pp. 368-69). 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah was opposed to the federal part of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, 1935. He was determined to fight the 
Government of India Act “until we have that replaced by a Consti¬ 
tution which, we think, is a right one.” He expressed his attitude 
in these words: “If I have to submit to it, I shall submit to it under 
protest. I shall see what use I can make of it. The German na¬ 
tion, when it was forced to sign the Treaty of Versailles, signed it. 
If I have to deal with this Constitution as the Germans dealt with 
the Versailles Treaty, I shall begin by tearing off as many pages 
as the Government of India Act has, and we shall not rest content 
until that Constitution is replaced by a Constitution which is ac¬ 
ceptable to us.” Mr. M. A. Jinnah got the following Resolution 
passed from the Muslim League: “The All-India Muslim League 
enters its emphatic protest against forcing the Constitution, as 
embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935, upon the people 
of India, against their will and, in spite of the repeated disapproval 
and dissent expressed by various parties and bodies in the country. 
The League considers that, having regard to the conditions prevail¬ 
ing at present in the country, the Provincial scheme of the Copsti- 
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tution be utilised for what it is worth, in spite of the most objection¬ 
able features contained therein, which render the real control and 
responsibility of the Ministry and the Legislature over the entire 
field of Government and the Administration nugatory. The League 
is clearly of the opinion that the All-India Federal Scheme of the 
Central Government, embodied in the Government of India Act, 
1935, is fundamentally bad; it is most reactionary, retrograde, in¬ 
jurious and fatal to the vital interests of British India vis-a-vis the 
Indian States, and it is calculated to thwart and delay indefinitely 
the realisation of India’s most cherished goal of complete responsible 
Government and is totally unacceptable. 

“The League considers that the British Parliament should still 
take the earliest opportunity to review the whole situation afresh 
regarding the Central scheme before it is inaugurated; or else the 
League feels convinced that the present scheme will not bring peace 
and contentment to the people, but on the contrary it will lead to 
disaster if forced upon and persisted in as it is entire unworkable 
in the interests of India and her people.” 

“Whether at the Round Table Conference or in India, the 
Indians had been quarrelling among themselves like the two cats 
which, unable to arrive at a settlement, went to a monkey for jus¬ 
tice with the result that the monkey took away the whole cheese. 
It was true that despite any resolution of protest which might be 
passed they would remain in a helpless condition. But surely one 
could at least express one’s opinion that the new Constitution was 
a fraud being imposed upon them. One could express one’s ‘resent¬ 
ment against the fraud that is being perpetrated’ and one could 
ask others to do it. A question might be asked as to whether pro¬ 
tests would be of any avail when the Constitution was coming into 
operation. The answer was ‘What did Germany do with the Treaty 
of Versailles which was forced on her?’ Did she not sign the 
Treaty? Here in India, there was no question of anybody having 
to sign. The Constitution was forced upon the country, and it was 
going to be the law of the land. Every one knew, and the British 
Government knew, that the Constitution had been the grossest 
breach of faith on the part of the British Government who had 
stated that they would not announce any constitution which did 
not receive an adequate amount of support. The question was 
whether there had been any agreement at all. Nevertheless, it was 
being pointed out that there was a large measure of agreement in 
the Conservative Party and that was enough.” 

Critics point out that the Government of India Act 1935 pro¬ 
posed a conservative framework for an independent India. The 
vital feature of that framework was princely participation. An 
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independent India dominated by the princes might have been deco¬ 
rative and peaceful but could not be effective or forward-looking. 
It was something like stopping the clock just before the-alarm for 
ihe new age was due to go off. Moreover, the new Act failed to 
prevent the partition of India. The Muslims felt that the Act was 
devised mainly in the interests of the Hindus. It is true that the 
federal principle which granted larger powers to the provinces could 
help the Muslims to control provinces like Sind and the North-west 
Frontier Province, but the representation in Bengal was such that 
they had to form a coalition ministry with some other parties. The 
same was the case with the Punjab. There also they were not given 
absolute majority to control the destiny of their province. The 
view of the Muslims was that regional federalism was not enough 
to safeguard their interests. They had no faith in the doctrine of 
parliamentary sovereignty and rule by majority. The fear of domi¬ 
nance by one community over another created the atmosphere 
which made partition inevitable. 

ESTIMATE OF ACT OF 1935 

It has rightly been pointed out that for all its ifs and buts, its 
complications and hesitations, the Government of India Act, 1935, 
proved to be a land-mark in the development of India. It marked 
a point of no-return in constitutional development. While the Re¬ 
form of 1919 had left the ultimate goal hazy and uncertain, the 
Act of 1935 definitely fixed the goal of Dominion status for India 
which was to have a federal form of Government along with the 
parliamentary institutions. There were to be no periodic enquiries 
as under the Act of 1919. Provision was made for changing the 
Constitution from within. In many ways, the new Act was a blue¬ 
print for independence. What is remarkable about this Act is that 
in the new Constitution of India which came into force in January 
1950, many of its Articles have been copied from the Act of 1935. 
Even the general shape of the new Constitution of India is on the 
pattern set in the Government of India Act of 1935. 

The Act of 1935 represented not only a consensus of British pub¬ 
lic opinion but also a considered attempt to provide conservative 
form for ultimate Indian independence. England was to enter into 
a partnership with an independent India but in that India, conserva¬ 
tive interests were to predominate and that fact was ensured by the 
provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935. It was for that 
purpose that the princes were given a very privileged position in 
the federal set up. It was with the same object that provision was 
made for safeguarding the trade interests of Englishmen. 
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The view of Prof. Percival Speare is that “Unlike the Montford 
Reform of 1921 or anything that was done after World War II, 
the Government of India Act of 1935 was enacted from strength. 
It could be said that after both World Wars, Britain was too en¬ 
feebled to take an uncompromising stand. But in the thirties, she 
had recovered from World War I, was emerging from the Great 
Depression and had just defeated the strongest frontal attack on 
the Indian Government authority since the Mutiny. There was no 
compelling force dictating concession or constitutional advance. 
What was done was done through conviction and might be said 
to represent a minimum rather than a maximum. That was why 
there was an air of solidity about the Act and why its major fea¬ 
tures proved to be so fruitful in the future. It was generally real¬ 
ized that there could be no going back on it. The Act was the 
constructive half of the dual policy of suppression of Congress defi¬ 
ance and advance towards self-Government. It was meticulously 
drawn up and represented, in effect, a draft Constitution for an 
Indian Dominion. It was made easy to fill in gaps later; old fea¬ 
tures which were left such as the Office of the Secretary of State, 
could be lopped off without difficulty, and provision was made for 
a measure of change within the Constitution. The London con¬ 
nection began to assume the appearance of legal umbilical cord 
which could be snipped at the right moment.” 

In spite of the best efforts on the part of Lord Linlithgow, the 
federal part of the Government of India Act, 1935, could not be 
brought into force. The Indian States put forward all kinds of 
hurdles in the way. Moreover, the Muslim League was deadly 
opposed to the introduction of federation at the Centre. The Cor 
gress also unwittingly opposed the federal part of the Constitution 
even after the inauguration of provincial autonomy, little realising 
that this action of theirs would strengthen the centrifugal tenden¬ 
cies which could ultimately disrupt the unity of the country. 

When World War II broke out in September 1939, India was 
immediately declared a belligerent country by the British Govern¬ 
ment without consulting the people of India. The Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee lodged a strong protest and called upon the British 
Government to declare their war aims in clear terms. The Con¬ 
gress enquired from the Government whether those aims included 
“the treatment of India as a free nation whose policy will be guid¬ 
ed in accordance with the wishes of the people.” The Congress 
Working Committee declared in unequivocal terms that “the Com¬ 
mittee cannot associate themselves or offer any cooperation in a 
war which is conducted on imperialistic lines and which is meant 
to consolidate imperialism in India and elsewhere.” 
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The British Government refused to give the assurance demanded 
by the Congress. It made vague promises to the effect that at the 
end of the war the British Government would be willing to consult 
the various interests in India to make such modifications in the 
Government of India Act 1935 as might appear to be desirable. 
The result was that the Congress decided to non-cooperate with 
the British Government and called upon the Congress ministries in 
8 provinces to resign. This was done in October 1939. This ac¬ 
tion of the Congress has been criticised by V. P. Menon on the 
ground that it was the resignation of the Congress ministries which 
helped Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League to become strong in 
Indian politics. Moreover, if the Congress ministries had not re¬ 
signed voluntarily, the British Government would not have got the 
courage to dismiss them as they could not afford to lose the good¬ 
will of the people in those critical days. 

There was a lot of discontentment in the country and in order to 
meet that Lord Linlithgow declared in January 1940 that “Domi¬ 
nion status of the Westminster variety as soon as possible after the 
war” was the goal of British policy in India. However, this did 
not bring any response from the Congress side. 

THE AUGUST OFFER (1940) 

On the eve of the battle of Britain, a new declaration of British 
policy known as the August Offer was made on 8 August 1940. 
This offer was made by the Viceroy on behalf of the British Gov¬ 
ernment. It was pointed out that though the differences which 
prevented national unity remained unbridged in India, the expan¬ 
sion of the Executive Council of the Governor-General and the 
establishment of an Advisory War Council should not be postponed 
any longer. In view of the doubts as to whether the position of 
the minorities would be sufficiently safeguarded in any future consti¬ 
tutional change or not, the British Government reaffirmed its desire 
that full weight would be given to minority opinion. To quote the 
words of the Viceroy, “It goes without saying that they could not 
contemplate transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace 
and welfare of India to any system of Government whose authority 
is directly denied by large and powerful elements of India’s national 
life. Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such elements 
into submission to such a Government.” Subject to the fulfilment 
of their obligations—an allusion to such questions as defence, mino¬ 
rity rights, the treaties with the states and the position of the Secre¬ 
tary of State Services-r-, the British Government concurred in the 
Indian desire that the framing of the new constitution should be 
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"‘primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves and should origi¬ 
nate from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political 
structure of the Indian life.” Constitutional issues could not be 
decided at “a moment when the national life is engaged in a strug¬ 
gle for existence,” but after the War, a representative Indian body 
would be set up to formulate the new constitution. In the mean¬ 
time, the British Government would welcome and assist any efforts 
to reach agreement as to the form and operation of this constitu¬ 
tion-making body and as to the principles of the constitution. In 
the interval, the British Government hoped that all parties and 
communities in India would cooperate in India’s war effort and 
by thus working together pave the way for India’s attainment of 
free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The August Offer undoubtedly registered an advance of first- 
rate importance in the method of handling the constitutional prob¬ 
lem. It was clearly stated that the Indians were to be primarily 
responsible for making the new constitution of India. It followed 
that if the Indians agreed to the kind of constitution they wanted 
and if that constitution provided for the due discharge of British 
obligations, it would be virtually impossible for the British Parlia¬ 
ment to reject that constitution. Mr. Amery pointed out that 
Dominion status was not inferior to that of nations that stood alone, 
but was actually superior. “There is no higher status in the 
world.” 

The August Offer was rejected by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
the Congress President. Jawaharlal Nehru declared that the whole 
conception of Dominion Status for India was “as dead as a door¬ 
nail.” The view of Mahatma Gandhi was that the August Offer 
widened the gulf between India as represented by the Congress 
and England. 

The response of the Muslim League to the August Offer was 
different. Its Working Committee welcomed that part of the Offer 
which was condemned by the Congress. According to the Muslim 
League, the August Offer met its demand “for a clear assurance 
to the fact that no future constitution, interim or final, should be 
adopted by the British Government without their approval and 
consent.” The League declared that “the partition of India was 
the only solution of the most difficult problem of India’s future 
constitution.” In spite of this, the League neither accepted nor 
rejected the August Offer. 

The Liberals of India asked for a further clarification from the 
British Government. They demanded that the enjoyment of Domi¬ 
nion Status must be unqualified and a time limit for its attainment 
must be fixed. That must not be delayed on account of the atti- 
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tude of any minority in India. The Indian members of the Execu¬ 
tive Council of the Governor-General must be party leaders and 
they should also be in a majority. 

Nothing came out of the August Offer on account of the attitude 
of the Congress. The comments of Mr. Amery were in these words: 
“Inspired by an ardent national patriotism, the (Congress) have 
striven to make that organization national and all-embracing. If 
only they had succeeded, if Congress could in fact speak, as it pro¬ 
fesses to speak, for all the main elements in India’s national life, 
then however advanced their demands, our problem might have 
been very different and in many respects far easier than it is today.” 

CRIPPS PROPOSALS (1942) 

The deadlock in Indian politics continued. While the British 
Government refused to come to terms with the Congress, the latter 
refused to cooperate with the former. During this period, the 
second World War was going on. The international situation began 
to deteriorate. In December 1940, Japan joined the War against 
the United States and Great Britain. The Japanese armies ad¬ 
vanced rapidly all over South-East Asia. The tide of their con¬ 
quest rolled at a tremendous pace towards Burma and India. When 
Singapore fell in February 1942, the security of India was threaten¬ 
ed. Rangoon fell on March 7, 1942. Colombo was bombarded. 
Some bombs fell on the eastern coast of India. Calcutta was 
threatened and refugees began to leave that city. In spite of this 
threatening situation, the attitude of the Indian leaders did not 
change. The Congress was as hostile as ever. It was prepared to 
help only if India was given independence. The Muslim League 
was more concerned with the partition of India than its immediate 
salvation from the Japanese conquest. 

It was under these circumstances that Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
Leader of the House of Commons, came to India in March 1942 
with certain proposals on behalf of the British Government. The 
-sending of the Cripps Mission was due to many causes. The first 
cause was the threat of Japan to India. By 7 March 1942, when 
Rangoon fell, Japan had occupied the whole of South-East Asia. 
Churchill made his famous announcement only 4 days after the fall 
of Rangoon. Another cause was the pressure of President Roose¬ 
velt and Marshall Chiang Kai-Shek. Mr. Hull, American Secre¬ 
tary of State, tells us that “The President and I, both before and 
after Pearl Harbour, were convinced that the Indians would co¬ 
operate better with the British if they were assured of independence 
at least after the War.” While Roosevelt put pressure on Chur- 
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chill, Hull put pressure on Halifax. Chiang Kai-Shek and his wife 
visited India in February 1942. Chiang Kai-Shek asked the British 
Government to give India “as speedily as possible” “real political 
power” in order to secure her moral and material support. In spite 
of the refusal of Churchill, Chiang Kai-Shek met Gandhiji at 
Calcutta on 18 February, 1942. Another cause was the growing 
frustration in India. The Indians felt happy over the reverses of 
the British and seemed to take pleasure in the victories of the Axis 
Powers. They listened to the broadcasts of Subhas Chandra Bose 
from Berlin. Something had to be done to meet the menace. There 
were men like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who would like to bring about 
a compromise between the Congress and the British Government 
and the latter did respond to their efforts. They also influenced 
the Congress to open its doors for negotiations. Public opinion in 
England was also in favour of reconciling India. There was a de¬ 
bate in the House of Commons on 24 and 25 February, 1942, on 
war situation and 15 speakers made references to the Indian prob¬ 
lem and impressed upon the Government the necessity of tackling 
it. The Labour Party also stood for reconciling India. It was 
under these circumstances that Cripps was sent to India. 

The following is the text of the Draft Declaration of the British 
Government: 

“(a) Immediately upon cessation of hostilities, steps shall be 
taken to set up in India, in the manner described hereafter, an elect¬ 
ed body charged with the task of framing a new constitution for 
India. 

“(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for participation 
of Indian States in the constitution-making body. 

“(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and imple¬ 
ment forthwith the constitution so framed subject only to: 

“(i) The right of any province of British India that is not prepar¬ 
ed to accept the new constitution to retain its present constitutional 
position, provision being made for its subsequent accession if it so 
decides. 

“With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire, His 
Majesty’s Government will be prepared to agree upon a new consti¬ 
tution giving them the same full status as the Indian Union and 
arrived at by a procedure analogous to that here laid down. 

“(ii) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated between 
His Majesty’s Government and the constitution-making body. This 
treaty will cover all necessary matters arising out of the complete 
transfer of responsibility from British to Indian hands; it will make 
provision, in accordance with undertakings given by His Majesty’s 
Government, for the protection of the racial and religious minori- 
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ties, but will not impose any restriction on the power of the Indian 
Union to decide in future its relationship to other member-States of 
the British Commonwealth. 

“Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the constitu¬ 
tion, it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of its trdaty arrange¬ 
ments so far as this may be required in the new situation. 

“(d) The constitution-making body shall be composed as fol¬ 
lows unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communi¬ 
ties agree upon some other form before the end of hostilities: 

“Immediately upon the result being known of provincial elections 
which will be necessary at the end of hostilities, the entire mem¬ 
bership of the Lower Houses of Provincial Legislatures shall as a 
single electoral college proceed to the election of the constitution¬ 
making body by the system of proportional representation. This 
new body shall be in number about l/10th of the number of the 
electoral college. 

“Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the 
same proportion to their total population as in the case of repre¬ 
sentatives of British India as a whole and with the same powers as 
British Indian members. 

“(e) During the critical period which now faces India and until 
the new constitution can be framed, His Majesty’s Government 
must inevitably bear the responsibility for and retain the control 
and direction of the defence of India as part of their world war 
effort but the task of organizing to the full the military, moral and 
material resources of India must be the responsibility of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India with the co-operation of the people of India. His 
Majesty’s Government desire and invite the immediate and effec¬ 
tive participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the 
Indian people in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth 
and of the United Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give their 
active and constructive help in the discharge of a task which is 
vital and essential for the future freedom of India.” 

Sir Stafford had a very busy time in India. He met ihe leaders 
of the various parties and did his level best to persuade them to 
accept the proposals. His mission was a very difficult one. The 
Indian leaders were prepared to accept what was being promised 
to them in the future, but they were not satisfied with what was 
being offered to them at once. What they wanted was a say in 
the matter of the participation of India in the war. This Sir 
Stafford Cripps was not able to give them and no wonder his mis¬ 
sion failed and he had to go back empty-handed. 

It is true that the proposals of Cripps were an advance on the 
August Offer in many respects. They conceded to the projected 
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Indian Union the liberty to secede from the British Commonwealth, 
if so desired. The framing of the new constitution was to rest npt 
primarily but solely in Indian hands. However, its acceptance was 
made subject to the fulfilment of British obligations. If the Indians 
could not become free as a single unit, they could become free as 
two or more units. Disagreement among the Indians was not to 
give the British Government an excuse to perpetuate their rule in 
India. The August Offer had invited the Indian leaders to start 
discussing the principles of the new constitution and the method of 
framing it. The Cripps Proposals contained a plan for a consti¬ 
tution-making body to be adopted if no Indian plan was agreed 
upon before the cessation of the hostilities. The Cripps Proposals 
went farther than the August Offer as regards the character of the 
interim system of the Government. The offer had provided for 
the inclusion of a certain number of representative Indians in the 
Executive Council. The Cripps Proposals invited the leaders of 
the principal sections of the Indian people to participate in the 
counsels of India, the Commonwealth and the United Nations. 

The great merit of Cripp’s proposals was their frankness and 
precision. There was no hesitancy and generalities as was the case 
in the declarations of 1939 and 1940. It was declared in un¬ 
ambiguous terms that the new Constitution of India would be 
framed by the Indians themselves. The right of secession was re¬ 
cognised. The device of a bilateral treaty for implementing the 
new Constitution and discharging the British obligations was intro¬ 
duced. The Muslims were also assured that they could have 
Pakistan if they so pleased. 

However, the Cripps Proposals were criticized by all the interested 
parties in India. Each party criticized the proposals from its own 
point of view. The objection of the Congress was not so much to 
the long-term arrangement as to the interim arrangement. The 
Congress acted on the principle that one bird in hand was better 
than two in the bush. Cripps had given an understanding to the 
Congress that with the exception of the Defence Department, other 
Departments would be completely in the hands of Indians and the 
Governor-General would act as a constitutional head. However, 
at a later stage, he withdrew that offer. That made the Congress 
suspicious regarding the honesty of the British Government. The 
Congress wanted the Executive Council of the Governor-General to 
work as a cabinet but the British Government was not prepared to 
make such a concession. The Congress also objected to the veto 
power of the Viceroy. It was also opposed to the acceptance of 
the novel principle of the non-accession of the provinces. It ap- 
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peared to them that this provision brought in Pakistan by the back¬ 
door. 

The Hindu Mahasabha opposed the Cripps proposals on two 
grounds. It was opposed to the freedom given to the provinces to 
leave the Indian union and set up separate governments of their 
own. It also objected to the elections on the basis of the Communal 
Award which was anti-national and un-democratic. The Sikhs 
also opposed the provisions relating to the non-accession of the pro¬ 
vinces. They declared: “We shall resist by all possible means the 
separation of the Punjab from All-India Union”. The depressed 
classes denounced the proposals on the ground that the necessary 
safeguards were not provided for their interests. 

The response of the Muslim League was a mixed one. Its mem¬ 
bers were happy at the prospect of realising their ambition of 
Pakistan. However, Mr. Jinnnh was a politician and his diplo¬ 
macy led him to contend that the Pakistan idea as embodied in the 
Cripps’ proposals was nebulous and very serious impediments were 
placed in the way of its realisation. In his Presidential address 
delivered on 4 April, 1942, at the Allahabad session of the All-India 
Muslim League, Mr. Jinnah declared: “The alleged power of the 
minority in the matter of secession suggested in the document is 
illusory as the Hindu India will dominate the decision in favour of 
one All-India Union in all the provinces and the Muslims in Bengal 
and the Punjab will be at the mercy of the Hindu minority in those 
provinces, who will exert themselves to the fullest extent and length 
for keeping the Musalmans tied to the chariot-wheel of Hindustan”. 
The Working Committee of the Muslim League passed the follow¬ 
ing Resolution on the 11 April, 1942: “The Committee, while ex¬ 
pressing their gratification that the possibility of Pakistan is recog¬ 
nised by implication by providing for the establishment of two or 
more independent Unions in India, regret that the proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government, embodying the fundamentals, are not open 
to any modification and, theiefore, no alternative proposals are 
invited.” The Resolution ended by declaring that the Muslim 
League would not be satisfied with anything short of what was 
contained in the Lahore Resolution of March, 1940. 

Mahatma Gandhi was not at all impressed by the proposals 
brought by Cripps. He is stated to have told him thus: “Why did 
you come if this is what you have to offer? If this is your entire 
proposal to India, I would advise you to take the next plane home.” 
Sir Stafford’s reply was: “I will consider that.” 

It is pointed out that there were snags in the proposals brought 
by Cripps. One was the repetition of the August Offer of 1940 
and the addition of the explanation that “the present declaration is 
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intended not to supersede, but to clothe these general declarations 
with precision and to convince the people of India of the War Cabi¬ 
net’s sincere resolve.” This created suspicion in the minds of the 
people. It indicated a resolve on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment to safeguard its prestige. The second snag was that there was 
no indication in the proposals that the British Government was pre¬ 
pared to part with power. Another defect in the scheme was that 
it had either to be accepted as a whole or rejected as a whole. There 
was no scope for any internal adjustment. Sir Stafford Cripps had 
been placed in a very tight corner by Sir Winston Churchill and 
his associates. The failure of his mission was a foregone conclusion. 

After the failure of the Cripps Mission, there was a lot of dis¬ 
contentment in the country. The Congress leaders were convinced 
that they could not expect anything from the British Government 
in the near future. Consequently, the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee passed the famous Quit India Resolution on 8th August, 
1942. That Resolution emphasised the necessity of immediately 
ending the British Rule in India and also announced “the starting 
of a mass struggle on non-violent lines on the widest possible scale.” 
The Government of India acted with promptness and arrested all 
the members of the Congress Working Committee and Mahatma 
Gandhi. The people of India also hit back. In various parts of 
India, the Government machinery was completely thrown out of 
gear. The Government used ail possible means to crush the move¬ 
ment. Thousands of people were either mercilessly killed or put 
behind the bars. The political life of India was completely sus¬ 
pended. At this time, the Communist Party of India helped the 
Government of India in its war efforts. The deadlock continued 
up to 1944 when Mahatma Gandhi was released. 

RAJAGOPALACHARIAR FORMULA (1941) 

In March 1944, C. Rajagopalachariar put forward his formula 
to solve the deadlock in the country. On 8 April, 1944, he wrote to 
Mr. Jinnah a letter which embodied the terms which could form 
the “basis for settlement.” It was made clear in that letter that 
the formula had the “full approval” of Mahatma Gandhi. Those 
terms were the following:— 

“(1) Subject to the terms set out below as regards the constitu¬ 
tion for Free India, the Muslim League endorses the Indian demand 
for independence and will co-operate with the Congress in the 
formation of a provisional Interim Government for the transitional 
period. 

“(2) After the termination of the war, a commission shall be 
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appointed for demarcating contiguous districts in the north-west 
and east of India, wherein the Muslim population is in absolute 
majority. In the areas thus demarcated, a plebiscite of. all the in¬ 
habitants held on the basis of adult suffrage or other practicable 
franchise shall ultimately decide the issue of separation from 
Hindustan. If the majority decide in favour of forming a sove¬ 
reign state separate from Hindustan, such decision shall be given 
effect to, without prejudice to the right of districts on the border 
to choose to join cither state. 

“(3) It will be open to all parties to advocate their points of 
view before the plebiscite is held. 

“(4) In the event of separation, mutual agreement shall be 
entered into for safeguarding defence, and commerce and com¬ 
munications and for other essential purposes. 

“(5) Any transfer of population shall only be on an absolutely 
voluntary basis. 

“(6) These terms shall be binding only in case of transfer by 
Britain of full power and responsibility of the governance of India.” 

Mr. Jinnah asked for certain clarifications from Mahatma 
Gandhi. He enquired who was to frame the Constitution referred 
to in the scheme. He also wanted to know the lines on which the 
Interim Government was to be set up or constituted. He wanted 
to know who was to appoint the Commission, whose duty was to 
demarcate the contiguous areas where the Muslims had an absolute 
majority. He also enquired whether the plebiscite was to be taken 
districtwisc or on some other basis, and whether the same was to 
be based on adult franchise or some other franchise. He also 
enquired who was to give effect to the verdict of the commission 
and to whom the power was to be transferred and through what 
machinery and when. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote back to Mr. Jinnah saying that the 
Constitution was to be framed by the Provisional Government con¬ 
templated in the formula or an authority specially set up by it after 
the British power was withdrawn. The Provisional Government 
was to be set up on the basis of an agreement between the Congress 
and the League. The Commission was to be appointed by the 
Provisional Government. The form of plebiscite could be agreed 
upon between the League and the Congress. The power was to 
be transferred to the nation, by the British Government, in a peace¬ 
ful manner. To quote Mahatma Gandhi: “We reach by joint 
effort independence for India as it stands, India become free will 
proceed to demarcation, plebiscite and partition if the people con¬ 
cerned vote for partition.” Mahatma Gandhi also pointed out 
that he found “no parallel in history for a body of converts and 
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their descendants claiming to be a nation apart from the parent 
stock. If India was one nation before the advent of Islam, it must 
remain one in spite of the change of faith of a very large body of 

her children.You do not claim to be a nation by right of 

conquest but by reason of acceptance of Islam. Will the two 

nations become one if the whole of India accepted Islam. 

The only real, though awful test, of one nationhood arises out of 
our common political subjection.” The reply of Mr. Jinnah was: 
“We maintain and hold that Muslims and Hindus are two major 
nations by any definition and test of a nation. We arc a nation 
of a hundred million, and what is more, we are a nation with our 
own distinctive culture and civilisation, language and literature, 
art and architecture, names and nomenclature, sense of values and 
proportion, legal laws and moral codes, customs and calendar, his¬ 
tory and traditions, aptitudes and ambitions, in short, we have our 
own distinctive outlook on life and of life.” The contention of Mr. 
Jinnah was that the Muslims of India as a nation had the right 
of self-determination and they alone were to be entitled to vote and 
not the non-Muslims. He also pointed out that “there cannot be 
defence and similar matters of common concern, when it is accept¬ 
ed that Pakistan and Hindustan will be two separate independent 
sovereign States.” 

In his letter dated 24 September, 1944, Mahatma Gandhi sug¬ 
gested that the areas should be demarcated by a Commission ap¬ 
proved by the Congress and the League. The wishes of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the areas demarcated should be ascertained through the 
votes of the adult population of the areas or through some equiva¬ 
lent method. 

“If the vote is in favour of separation, it shall be agreed that 
these areas shall form a separate State as soon as possible after India 
is free from foreign domination and can therefore be constituted 
into two sovereign independent states. There shall be a treaty of 
separation which should also provide for the efficient and satisfac¬ 
tory administration of foreign affairs, defence, internal communica¬ 
tions, customs, commerce and the like, which must necessarily 
continue to be matters of common concern between the contracting 
parties. 

“The treaty shall also contain terms for safeguarding the rights 
of the minorities in the two States. 

“Immediately on the acceptance of the agreement by the Con¬ 
gress and the League the two shall decide upon a common course 
of action for the attainment of independence of India. 

“The League will, however, be free to remain out of any direct 
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action to which the Congress may resort and in which the League 
may not be willing to co-operate.” 

The negotiations were bound to fail under the circumstances. 
There was no place for compromise between the Congress on the 
one hand and the Muslim League on the other. The Congress 
failed in its object of achieving the independence of the country 
after coming to some settlement with the Muslim League. How¬ 
ever, critics point out that the negotiations between Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah had very unhappy results. To quote 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, ‘'Gandhi's approach to Mr. Jinnah 
on this occasion was a great political blunder. It gave a new and 
added importance to Mr. Jinnah which the latter exploited to the 

full.Mr. Jinnah had lost most of the importance after he left 

the Congress in the twenties. It was largely due to Gandhi’s acts 
of commission and omission that Mr. Jinnah regained his import¬ 
ance in Indian political life. As a consequence of Gandhi’s atti¬ 
tude of running after him and entreating him, many of the Mus¬ 
lims who were doubtful about Mr. Jinnah and his policy developed 
a new respect for Jinnah. Moreover, it was Gandhi who first gave 
currency to the title Quid-e-Azam or great leader, as applied to 
Mr. Jinnah. By addressing him in his letter as a Quid-c-Azam, he 
recognised him as a great leader and strengthened his position in 
the eyes of the Indian Muslims.” (India Wins Freedom by Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, page 93). 

DESAI-LIAQAT FORMULA (1945) 

Although the negotiations between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. 
Jinnah failed on the basis of the Rajagopalachariar formula, efforts 
were made by Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party in 
the Central Legislative Assembly, to solve the deadlock. That 
ultimately resulted in the Desai-Liaqat formula of January 1945. 
The formula contained the following terms for the formation of an 
Interim Government at the Centre:— 

“The Congress and League agree that they will join in forming 
an Interim Government at the Centre. The composition of such 
Government will be on the following lines: 

“(a) Equal number of persons nominated by the Congress and 
the League in the Central Executive. Persons nominated need not 
be members of the Central Legislature. 

“(b) Representatives of minorities (in particular Scheduled 
Castes and the Sikhs). 

“(c) The Commander-in-Chief. 

“The Government will be formed and function within the frame- 
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work of the existing Government of India Act. It is, however, 
understood that if the Cabinet cannot get a particular measure 
passed by the Legislative Assembly, they will not enforce the same 
by resort to any of the powers of the Governor-General or the Vice¬ 
roy. This will make them sufficiently independent of the Gover¬ 
nor-General. 

“It is agreed between the Congress and the League that if such 
Interim Government is formed, their first step would be to release 
the Working Committee members of the Congress. 

“The steps by which efforts would be made to achieve this end 
are at present indicated to take the following course. On the basis of 
the above understanding, some way should be found to get the 
Governor-General to make a proposal or a suggestion that he desires 
an Interim Government to be formed at the Centre on the agree¬ 
ment between the Congress and the League and when the Gover¬ 
nor-General invites Mr. Jinnah, and Mr. Desai either jointly or 
separately, the above proposals would be made, desiring that they 
are prepared to join in the forming of the Government. 

“The next step would be to get the withdrawal of section 93 in 
the Provinces and to form as soon as possible Provincial Govern¬ 
ments on the lines of a Coalition.” 

However, in spite of the honest efforts of Desai and Liaqat Ali 
Khan, no settlement could be secured between the Congress and the 
Muslim League, and the deadlock continued till the surrender of 
Germany on 5 May, 1945. 

WAVELL PLAN (1945) 

On 14 June, 1945, Lord Wavcll gave a broadcast to the people 
of India. On the same day, Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State 
for India, made a similar statement in the House of Commons. The 
thoughts and sentiments in both were practically the same. The 
modus operandi consisted in calling a conference of the representa¬ 
tives chosen by the Viceroy for the purpose of obtaining from the 
leaders of various parties a joint list or separate lists of worthy per¬ 
sons in order to constitute a new Executive Council of the Governor- 
General. Lord Wavell pleaded for “men of influence and ability 
to be recommended by the various parties who would be prepared 
to take decision and responsibility of administration of all the port¬ 
folios including External Affairs,” except the conduct of war which 
was to be under the Commander-in-Chicf. There was to be an 
equal number of Muslims and Hindus other than the Scheduled 
Castes. The control of the Secretary of State for India and the 
Governor-General was to continue. Likewise, the veto of the Vice- 
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roy was to continue, although the same was not to be used unreason¬ 
ably. It was to be used not in the interests of England but those 
of India. The proposals were to affect only British India and not 
the Indian States. To quote Wavell, “In regard to the Indian 
States, while recognising that during the interim period the powers 
of the Crown representative will continue, it is clear that the 
National Government will have to deal with many matters which 
overlap and have concern with the States, c.g., trade, industry, 
labour etc. Further the barriers between the States people and 
the princes and members of the National Government and other 
associates should be removed so as to help in mutual discussion, con¬ 
sultation and consideration of common problems and their solu¬ 
tion.” Wavell pointed out that “If the meeting is successful, I 
hope that we shall be able to agree on the formation of the new 
Executive Council at the Centre and that Provincial Ministries in 
Section 93 provinces would resume office and that these would be 
Coalitions.” However, “If the meeting should unfortunately fail, 
we must carry on as at present until parties come together.” 

The members of the Congress Working Committee were released 
from jail and high hopes were raised on all sides. Invitations were 
issued to the leaders including Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah 
for the proposed Conference to be held at Simla. The Conference 
met on 27 June, 1945. After three days of deliberations, it was 
adjourned. On 11 July, 1945, Mr. Jinnah had a short interview 
extending over 15 minutes with Lord Wavell. He seems to have 
made it clear that he would not agree to the inclusion of non-League 
Muslims in the list of the GovetnOr-Gencral on the ground that the 
Muslims League alone was the sole representative of the Muslims 
of India. Lord Wavell was not aware of the fact that a member 
of his own Executive Council was advising Mr. Jinnah to stand 
firm. However, Lord Wavell did not accept the point of view of 
Mr. Jinnah. Shortly after that, Mahatma Gandhi met Lord 
Wavell. On 12 July, 1945, Maulana Azad, President of the Con¬ 
gress, was invited by Lord Wavell to see him. He was merely in¬ 
formed that Mr. Jinnah was noi agreeable to the Muslim represen¬ 
tatives in the list prepared by Lord Wavell himself. However, Lord 
Wavell did not reveal the contents of the list. On 14 July, 1945, 
Lord Wavell declared that the Conference had failed. In a state¬ 
ment, he observed thus: “The Conference has.failed. Nobody 

can regret this more than I do myself. I wish to make it clear that 
the responsibility for the failure is mine. The main idea underly¬ 
ing the Conference was mine. If it had succeeded, its success could 
have been attributed to me and I cannot place the blame for its 
failure upon any of the parties.” 
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Critics point out that the procedure followed by Lord Wavell 
was not a proper one. He should have taken the leaders of the 
other parties into confidence and revealed to them the contents of 
his own list of the members of the Executive Council. It is possible 
that the Congress Working Committee might have agreed to accept 
his list, with or without minor alterations. He should not have 
allowed the Muslim League to sabotage the whole scheme. The 
responsibility for the failure must be shared by the Muslim League 
and the British Government. The latter ought to have acted firmly 
and fearlessly. 

There is a close analogy between the Cripps Mission and the 
Wavell Plan. Cripps came to India in the midst of the beating of 
drums and the fanfare of trumpets. He raised high hopes and 
made extravagant off-the-record promises to the Congress President 
and later denied the same. In the case of the Wavell Plan also, 
the Viceroy definitely stated at Simla that there was no question 
of his veto being eliminated. To that extent, he was frank unlike 
Cripps. Moreover, when Cripps came to India and invited 
Mahatma Gandhi to meet him, the Mahatma was not at all im¬ 
pressed by his proposals. In the case of the Wavell Plan, Mahatma 
Gandhi felt that the Plan was sincere in spirit and contained the 
seeds of independence. When Cripps came to India, Mahatma 
Gandhi did not ask for the summoning of the Congress Working 
Committee to consider the proposals. However, in 1945, he asked 
for the summoning of the Congress Working Committee to consider 
the Wavell Plan. Cripps came to India when there was an imme¬ 
diate danger of the Japanese invasion of India. When the threat 
of invasion passed away, the Cripps Mission came to an abrupt 
end. Likewise, the Wavell Plan came to light when the Labour 
Party threatened the Conservative Party in the elections held in 
July 1945. When the elections were over, the Wavell Plan also 
came to an unexpected end. It is also pointed out that the Simla 
Conference was due to the Russian pressure as the Cripps Mission 
was due to the American pressure. In 1942, the Mission failed as 
the Congress rejected the proposals. The failure of the Wavell 
Plan was due to the attitude of the Muslim League. The Cripps 
proposals failed virtually on the third day of the deliberations of the 
Congress Working Committee which met on 29 March 1942. The 
decision was not made public on account of the special request of 
Cripps. In 1945 also, the Simla Conference failed on the third day 
of its meeting, i.e., 29th June, 1945. 

About the Simla Conference, Shri V. P Menon says: “The Simla 
Conference afforded the last opportunity for the forces of national¬ 
ism to fight a rearguard action to preserve the integrity of the 
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country, and when the battle was lost, the waves of communalism 
quickly engulfed it. Only the Hobbson’s choice of partition was 
left.” (The Transfer of Power in India, p. 215). 

• 

LABOUR PARTY IN OFFICE 

The Labour Party came to power on 10 July 1945 and Lord 
Pethick Lawrence, an old friend of India, was appointed Secretary 
of State for India. In his speech to the new Parliament, the King- 
Emperor referred to the Indian affairs in these words: “In accord¬ 
ance with the promises already made to my Indian peoples, my 
Government will do their utmost to promote in conjunction with 
the leaders of Indian opinion, early realisation of full self-govern¬ 
ment in India.” The War with Japan ended officially on the mid¬ 
night of 14 August 1945. 

Lord Wavell was summoned to London for consultations and he 
reached there on 25 August 1945. Before his return to India, an 
announcement was made from London to the effect that fresh elec¬ 
tions would be held both for the provincial legislatures and the 
central legislature in India. Lord Wavell came back to India on 
18 September 1945 and made a broadcast speech on 19 September 
1945. In that broadcast, Lord Wavell told the people of India 
that His Majesty's Government were determined to do their utmost 
to promote the early realisation of full self-government in India. 
He also declared that elections to the central and provincial legisla¬ 
tures would be held in the coming cold weather and after that the 
Government hoped that ministerial responsibility would be accept¬ 
ed by the political leaders in all the provinces. It was the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government to convene as soon as possible a cons¬ 
titution-making body and for that purpose he himself would hold, 
immediately after the elections, discussions with representatives of 
the provincial legislative assemblies to ascertain whether the propo¬ 
sals contained in the Declaration of 1942 were acceptable to them 
oi whether some alternative or modified scheme was preferable. 
He also declared that discussions would also be undertaken with 
the representatives of the Indian states with a view to ascertaining 
in what way they would best take their part in the constitution¬ 
making body. His Majesty’s Government was also proceeding to 
the consideration of the treaty which was to be concluded between 
Great Britain and India. He also declared that after the election 
he would take steps to bring into being an Executive Council which 
would have the support of the main Indian political parties. He 
concluded his broadcast with these words: “It is now for the Indians 
to show that they have the wisdom, faith and courage to determine 
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in what way they can best reconcile their differences and how their 
country can be governed by Indians for Indians.” A similar state¬ 
ment was made on the same day by Mr. Attlee, the Prime Minister 
of England and that statement ended with these words: “I would 
ask all Indians to follow this great example and to join together in 
a united effort to work out a Constitution which the majority and 
minority communities will accept as a just and fair constitution in 
which both the states and provinces can find their places. The 
British Government will do their utmost to give every assistance 
in their power and India can be assured of the sympathy of the 
British people.” 

On 4 December 1945, Lord Pcthick Lawrence made a statement 
in the House of Lords in which he took pains to make it clear that 
there was absolutely no foundation in the propaganda in certain 
quarters that the British Government intended to delay matters by 
adopting the device of holding discussions with the representatives 
of the people of India. He also declared that His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment was arranging for a Parliamentary Delegation to go to 
India under the auspices of the Empire Parliamentary Association 
so that the members of the British Parliament could have an oppor¬ 
tunity to meet leading political Indian personalities so that they 
could form their own views on the spot. The Secretary of State 
also made it clear that the Brit.sh Government would not allow the 
loyalty of the administrative services and the Indian armed forces 
to be interfered with. 

On 10 December 1945, while addressing the annual function of 
the Associated Chamber of Commerce, Lord Wavell gave an assur¬ 
ance that the British Government and the British people honestly 
and sincerely wished the Indian people to have their political free¬ 
dom and a government or governments of their own choice. How¬ 
ever, he made it clear that the problem was a difficult one and 
there was no magic Sesame which would open the Alibaba’s cave. 
The problem could also not be solved through violence and disorder. 
There must be some agreement between the Congress, the Muslims 
and the rulers of the Indian States and the British Government so 
that the objective of freedom and welfare of India could be secur¬ 
ed. To quote him, ‘ I do appeal most solemnly and earnestly at 
this critical moment of Indian history for goodwill on the part of 
all leaders. We are going through a very difficult and testing time 
and it will need coolness and wisdom if we are to avoid calamity. 
In so far as I can help by personal contact, I am always prepared 
to do so.” 

On 19 February 1946, Lord Pethick Lawrence made a momen- 
tus declaration in the House of Lords in which he announced the 
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decision of the British Government to send a special mission of Cabi¬ 
net Ministers to resolve the constitutional deadlock in the country. 
The members of the Mission were Lord Pethick Lawrence himself, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade and Mr. A. 
V. Alexander, First Lord of Admiralty. 

THE CABINET MISSION (1946) 

The Mission reached Delhi on 24 March 1946. Prolonged dis¬ 
cussions took place between the members of the Mission and the 
leaders of the Congress and Muslim League. However, the main 
parties could not come to any mutual understanding. The result 
was that the members of the Mission had to put forward their own 
formula for solving the constitutional problem. That formula was 
embodied in a joint statement issued by the Cabinet Mission and 
Lord Wavell on 16 May, 1946. 

After pointing out the impracticability of the Pakistan scheme, 
the statement of May 16 recommended that the new constitution of 
India should take the following basic form:— 

“(1) There should be a Union of India, embracing both British 
India and States which should deal with the following 
subjects: Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications, 
and should have the powers necessary to raise the finances 
required for the above subjects. 

“(2) The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature 
constituted from British India and States representatives. 
Any question raising a major communal issue in the 
Legislature should require for its decision a majority of 
the representatives present and voting of each of the two 
major communities as well as a majority of all the mem¬ 
bers present and voting. 

“(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and all resi¬ 
duary powers should vest in the Provinces. 

“(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers other than 
those ceded to the Union. 

“(5) Provinces should be free to form Groups with executives 
and legislatures, and each Group could determine the 
Provincial subjects to be taken in common. 

“(6) The constitutions of the Union and of the Groups should 
contain a provision whereby any Province could, by a 
majority vote of its Legislative Assembly, call for a re¬ 
consideration of the terms of the constitution after ah ini¬ 
tial period of 10 years and at 10 yearly intervals there¬ 
after.” 
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As regards the constitution-making machinery, it was provided 
that the Legislative Assemblies of the provinces would elect the 
members of that body on the basis of one representative for one 
million of the population. The Sikh and Muslim legislators were 
to elect the quota of their communities, determined on the popula¬ 
tion basis. Others were to elect the representatives for the rest 
of the population. The representatives from the provinces were to 
divide themselves into three sections, A, B and C. Section G was 
to consist of the representatives of Bengal and Assam, Section B of 
the Punjab, Sind and North-West Frontier Province and Section A 
of the rest of the provinces of India. “These Sections shall proceed 
to settle the Provincial Constitution for the Provinces included in 
each Section, and shall also decide whether any Group Constitu¬ 
tion shall be set up for these provinces and, if so, with what provin¬ 
cial subjects the Groups should deal.” The representatives of the 
Sections of the Indian States were then to re-assemble and settle 
the Union Constitution. 


TABLE OF REPRESENTATION 
Section A 


Province 

General 

Muslim 

Total 

Madras 

45 

4 

49 

Bombay 

19 

2 

21 

United Provinces 

47 

8 

55 

Bihar 

31 

5 

36 

Central Provinces 

16 

1 

17 

Orissa 

9 

0 

9 


Total 

167 

20 

187 

Province 

Section B 

General Muslim Sikh 

Total 

Punjab 

8 

16 4 

28 

N.-W. Frontier Province 0 

3 0 

3 

Sind 

1 

3 0 

4 

Total 

9 

22 4 

35 

Province 

Section C 
General 

Muslim 

Total 

Bengal 

27 

33 

60 

Assam 

7 

3 

10 

Total 

34 

36 

70 

Total for 

British India 


292 

Maximum for States 


93 

Total 



385 
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The Provinces of India were given the power to opt out of the 
Groups by a decision of their Legislature after the general election's 
under the new Constitution. The Resolutions of the Union ConstF 
tuent Assembly regarding major communal issues were to require 
a majority of the representatives present and voting of each of the 
two major communities. The Chairman of the Constituent As¬ 
sembly was to decide which resolution raised major communal 
issues and was to consult the Federal Court before giving his de¬ 
cision. A plan for the interim Government w r as also envisaged in 
the Scheme of May 16, 1946. 

The Cabinet Mission declared that the British Government could 
not and would not in any circumstances transfer paramountcy to 
an Indian Government. However, it was made clear that when 
a new self-governing Government or Governments came into being 
in British India, it would not be possible for the British Government 
to carry out the obligations of paramountcy. In that case, all the 
rights surrendered by the states to the paramount power were to 
return to the Indian states. “Political arrangements between the 
states on the one hand and the British Crown and British India on 
the other will thus be brought to an end. The void will have to 
be filled either by the states entering into a federal relationship 
with the successor Government or Govermcnts in British India or, 
failing this, entering into particular political arrangements with it 
or them/’ This policy has been described as a “political scorched- 
earth policy.” 

The great merit of the Cabinet Mission scheme was that the 
Constituent Assembly was to be constituted on the democratic prin¬ 
ciple of population strength. The principle of weightage was to be 
discarded altogether. The democratic method of the decision of 
issues by a simple majority was adopted in the case of communal 
issues. However, safeguards were provided for the minorities. 
The scheme also provided for an Indian Union of provinces and 
states and rejected the idea of Pakistan completely. The Cabinet 
Mission scheme was the last attempt made by British statesmen to 
save India from division and disaster. Some of the anomalies of 
the scheme were due to the desire of the members of the Cabinet 
Mission to save Indian unity at any cost. The scheme required 
that all the members of the Constituent Assembly wxre to be 
Indians. Neither the British Government nor non-official Europeans 
in India were to be given any representation in the Constituent 
Assembly. The European members of the Provincial Assemblies 
were to absent themselves from voting. There was to be no inter¬ 
ference with the work of the Constituent Assembly either by the 
British Government or by its officials. Within the framework of 
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the scheme, the Constituent Assembly was to be its own master. 

As regards its demerits, while the scheme protected the rights of 
the Muslim minority, the same principle was not applied to the 
Sikhs in the Punjab. The proposals of the Cabinet Mission with 
regard to the grouping of the provinces were not clear. Both the 
Congress and the Muslim League interpreted the provisions differ¬ 
ently. The Muslims regarded the compulsory grouping of the pro¬ 
vinces as one of the cornerstones of the Cabinet Mission Scheme and 
were not prepared to come to a compromise on that question. The 
Congress stand was that the making of the groups was optional for 
the provinces and the latter were free to join or not to join any 
group. As a matter of fact, Mahatma Gandhi asked the people of 
Assam not to join the group if they did not approve of it. To solve 
this difficulty, it was suggested that the provinces might join provi¬ 
sionally, but later on freedom might be given to them to leave it if 
they so desired. The Congress suggested that the matter be refer¬ 
red to the Federal Court of India for decision. However, the Bri¬ 
tish Government gave its verdict in favour of the compulsory group¬ 
ing of the provinces. The Muslim League won and the Congress 
lost its point. Another defect ol the scheme was the order in which 
the Union and Sectional Assemblies were to meet and work and 
draft their constitutions. It looked ridiculous first to form the 
constitutions of the groups and the provinces and then to frame 
the constitution of the Union. It was like putting the cart before 
the horse. This practical difficulty would have been experienced 
if the whole scheme would have been worked out in actual practice. 

As regards the events after May 16, 1946, the All India Muslim 
League passed a resolution on June 6, 1946, by which it accepted 
the Cabinet Mission scheme in its entirety. On June 26, 1946, the 
Working Committee of the Indian National Congress passed a reso¬ 
lution by which it accepted the scheme partially. The part accept¬ 
ed by it related to constitution-making. The view of the Working 
Committee was that the grouping of the provinces was not to be 
compulsory. The Congress i ejected the interim Government 
scheme on the ground that the clarifications given were not accept¬ 
able. The resolution of the Working Committee was ratified by the 
All India Congress Committee. The Sikhs rejected the scheme 
completely on the ground that the compulsory grouping of the pro¬ 
vinces as contemplated by the scheme was suicidal to their interests. 

Before the members of the Cabinet Mission left India, they issued 
a statement along with Lord Wavell in which they expressed their 
satisfaction that the work of the making of the constitution would 
proceed with the consent of the major political parties in India. 
They regretted that an interim Government consisting of the vari- 
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ous political parties could not be formed on account of certain diffi* 
culties. It was hoped that after the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly were over, negotiations would be started for the formation 
of an interim Government consisting of the representatives of the 
various political parties. 

CALCUTTA KILLING (AUGUST 1946) 

Mr. Jinnah who had accepted the scheme in its entirety, was 
annoyed at the decision of the British Government to postpone the 
formation of the interim Government. He accused Lord Wavell 
of his having gone back on his promise. He was so much angry 
that the Muslim League, under his leadership, passed another reso¬ 
lution on July 29, 1946, by which it withdrew its former accept¬ 
ance of the Cabinet Mission scheme. Mr. Jinnah was not content¬ 
ed with this negative action. The Muslim League passed the fam¬ 
ous Direct Action Resolution by which both the Congrss and the 
British Government were condemned for their breach of faith with 
the Muslims. It was declared that the time had come for the Mus¬ 
lim League to resort to direct action to achieve Pakistan. The 
resolution authorised the Working Committee of the Muslim League 
to prepare a programme of direct action at once. August 16, 1946, 
was fixed as the Direct Action Day. On that day, Hindu-Muslim 
riots took place in Calcutta on an unprecedented scale. There was 
a lot of blood-shed. There was an enormous loss of life and pro¬ 
perty and the British Government did nothing to stop it. Mr. 
Suhrawardy, Chief Minister of Bengal at that time, was himself in 
the control room to direct and protect the rioters. On 18 August 
1946, the figure of casualties mounted to 1,000 killed and 2,000 
injured. As the trouble continued till 20 August 1946, the total 
toll of communal carnage in Calcutta was 15,000 dead and wound¬ 
ed. An eye-witness account is in these words: “Even small boys 
and girls were killed by mobs. In one place, a three year old 
child is stated to have been killed and nailed to the door. Fiendish 
mobs raiding residences are said to have thrown down children 
from second and third floor balconies in some places. Mobs arm¬ 
ed with axes, daggers, lathies and other weapons raided houses 
and shops, battered the doors, looted, butchered or maimed the 
residents on whom they could lay hands, threw petrol and kerosene 
on the building, set fire to it and went on their way to carry out 
similar fiendish work elsewhere.” 

The Calcutta atrocities were followed by the riots in Noakhali. 
It is difficult to describe the hardships and sufferings of the Hindu 
men, women and children. To quote, “The echoes of the Calcutta 
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riots have hardly died down ere we have reports of massacres more 
dire and disastrous still. Harrowing tales of murder, loot and arson 
which made the Calcutta killing pale into insignificance have oc¬ 
curred in Noakhali and Tipperah Districts.” The indignities to 
which Hindu women were subjected in Noakhali brought forth 
protests from all over the country. 

When all this was happening, Lord Wavell invited Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, President of the Indian National Congress, to 
form the interim Government and he took office on 2 September, 
1946. To begin with, the Muslim League refused to join the 
Interim Government but later on, on 13 October, 1946, it decided 
to join. On 15 October, 1946, 5 members of the Muslim League 
were included in the Interim Government. The introduction of 
the new clement destroyed the team spirit of the Executive Council 
as the League members openly repudiated the idea of collective res¬ 
ponsibility. What was worse, the League refused to join the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly although Lord Wavell had told Pandit Jawahar¬ 
lal Nehru before the inclusion of the Muslim League members in 
the Executive Council that the League had agreed to join the 
Constituent Assembly. 

ATTLEE'S STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 1947 

As apprehended, the Muslim League did not participate in the 
deliberations of the Constituent Assembly. It demanded a separate 
Constituent Assembly for framing a separate constitution of its 
own. On 20 February, 1947, Prime Minister Attlee made an im¬ 
portant statement in which he declared the intention of the British 
Government to quit India by a date not later than June 1948. To 
quote Mr. Attlee, “This great sub-continent now containing over 
four hundred million people has for the last century enjoyed peace 
and security as a part of the British Commonwealth and Empire. 
Continued peace and security are more than ever necessary today 
if the full possibilities of economic development are to be realised 
and a higher standard of life attained by the Indian people. 

“His Majesty’s Government are anxious to hand over their res¬ 
ponsibilities to a Government which, resting on the sure foundation 
of the support of the people, is capable of maintaining peace and 
administering India with justice and efficiency. It is, therefore, 
essential that all parties should sink their differences in order that 
they may be ready to shoulder the great responsibility which will 
come upon them next year. 

“After months of hard work by the Cabinet Mission a great 
measure of agreement was obtained as to the method by which a 
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Constitution should be worked out. This was embodied in their 
statement of May last. His Majesty’s Government agreed to re¬ 
commend to Parliament a constitution worked out in accordance 
with the proposals made therein by a fully representatiye Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly. But if it should appear that such a constitution will 
not have been worked out by a full representative Assembly before 
the time mentioned in paragraph 7, His Majesty’s Government will 
have to consider to whom the powers of the Central Government 
in British India should be handed over, on due date, whether as a 
whole to some form of Central Government for British India, or in 
some areas to the existing Provincial Governments or in such other 
way as may seem most reasonable and in the best interests of the 
Indian people. 

“Although the final transfer of authority may not take place until 
June, 1948, preparatory measures must be put in hand in advance. 
It is important that the efficiency of the civil administration should 
be maintained and that the defence of India should be fully provid¬ 
ed for. But inevitably, as the process of transfer proceeds, it will 
become progressively more difficult to carry out to the letter all 
the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935. Legislation 
will be introduced in due course to give effect to the final transfer 
of power. 

“In regard to the Indian States, as was explicitly stated by the 
Cabinet Mission, His Majesty’s Government do not intend to hand 
over their powers and obligations under Paramountcy to any Gov¬ 
ernment of British India. It is not intended to bring Paramountcy, 
as a system, to a conclusion earlier than the date of the final trans¬ 
fer of power, but it is contemplated that for the intervening period 
the relations of the Crown with individual States may be adjusted 
by agreement. 

“His Majesty’s Government will negotiate agreements in regard 
to matters arising out of the transfer of power with representatives 
of those to whom they propose to transfer power. 

“His Majesty’s Government believe that British commercial and 
industrial interests in India can look forward to a fair field for 
their enterprise under the new conditions. The commercial con¬ 
nection between India and the United Kingdom has been long and 
will continue to be to their mutual advantage. 

“His Majesty’s Government cannot conclude the statement with¬ 
out expressing on behalf of the people of this country their good¬ 
will and good wishes towards the people of India as they go forward 
to this final stage in their achievement of self-government. It will 
be the wish of everyone in these Islands that, notwithstanding con¬ 
stitutional changes, the association of the British and Indian peoples 
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should not be brought to an end, and they will wish to continue to 
do all that is in their power to further the well-being of India.” 

Mr. Attlee also announced that Lord Mountbatten was to suc¬ 
ceed Lord Wavell as the Viceroy of India and he was to be entrust¬ 
ed with the task of transferring into the hands of the Indians the 
responsibility for the Government of British India in a manner that 
would best ensure the future happiness and prosperity of India. 

After the February Declaration, the Muslim League resorted to 
Direct Action. There was a wear and tear campaign in favour 
of Pakistan. There were very serious riots in the Punjab in which 
horrible atrocities were committed on the minorities, particularly'” 
the Sikhs. There was arson, looting, violence and murders. There 
was trouble in the North-West Frontier Province. It is regrettable 
that the British Government in India took no action against the 
workers of the Muslim League. While on previous occasions, the 
Congress workers while hoisting the national flag on the Govern¬ 
ment buildings were shot dead, absolutely no action was taken 
against Muslim women and youngmen who climbed the Secretariat 
with the help of staircases and hoisted the flag of the Muslim 
League. The Muslim League volunteers were surrounded, put in 
trucks and left off after giving them a joy-ride for a few miles. That 
certainly heartened them to do more and more. 

JUNE 3 PLAN (1947) 

Lord Mountbatten assumed office as Governor-General and 
Viceroy of India on 24 March, 1947. The situation at that time 
was explosive. Riots were taking place at that time on a large 
scale. It appeared that it was not possible to maintain the unity 
of India under any circumstances. Mr. Jinnah declared that the 
‘‘Muslim League will not yield an inch in its demand for Pakistan” 
and he had the backing of the British bureaucracy in India in this 
demand. Hectic negotiations continued between Lord Mountbat¬ 
ten on the one hand and the Muslim League leaders and the Con¬ 
gress Leaders on the other. Ultimately Lord Mountbatten broad¬ 
cast on 3 June, 1947, his famous Plan which laid down the method 
by which power was to be transferred from British to Indian hands. 

In that Plan, it was declared that if the areas with a majority of 
Muslim population desired that they should be allowed to form a 
separate dominion, a new Constituent Assembly would be set up 
for that purpose. However, in that case, there would be a parti¬ 
tion of Bengal and Punjab if the representatives of their Legislative 
Assemblies so desired. “The members of two parts of each Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly sitting separately will be empowered to vote whether 
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or not the provinces should be partitioned. If a simple majority 
of either part decides in favour of partition, partition will take 
place and arrangements would be made accordingly.” The Legis¬ 
lative Assembly of Sind was to make its own decision at a special 
meeting. A decision by referendum was provided for in the case 
of North-West Frontier Province. The Muslim majority District 
of Sylhet was to decide by a referendum whether it would join East 
Bengal or remain in Assam. There was to be a Boundary Com¬ 
mission to settle the details of the boundaries in case the partition 
of Bengal and Punjab was decided upon. The statement conclud¬ 
ed thus: “His Majesty’s Government propose to introduce legisla¬ 
tion during the current session for the transfer of power this year 
on a Dominion Status basis on one or two successor authorities ac¬ 
cording to decisions taken as a result of this announcement. This 
will be without prejudice to the right of the Indian Constituent 
Assemblies to decide in due course whether or not the part of India 
in respect of which they have authority will remain the British 
Commonwealth.” 

In his broadcast, Lord Mountbattcn declared: “The whole Plan 
may not be perfect; but like all Plans, its success will depend on 
the spirit of goodwill with which it is carried out. I have always 
felt that once it was decided in what way to transfer power the 
transfer should take place at the earliest possible moment, but the 
dilemma was that if we waited until a constitution set for All-India 
was agreed, we should have to wait a long time, particularly if 
partition were decided on, wheieas if we handed over power before 
the Constituent Assemblies had finished their work, we should leave 
the country without a constitution. The solution to this dilemma 
which I put forward, is that His Majesty’s Government should trans¬ 
fer power now to one or two Governments of British India each 
having Dominion Status as soon as the necessary arrangements can 
be made. This I hope will be within the next few months.” 

This historic pronouncement was received with mixed feelings 
by the public. The Hindus and nationalists of all persuasions dep¬ 
lored the partition of India. The Muslim League was not fully 
satisfied with the “truncated and moth-eaten Pakistan.” However, 
it was agreed that the June 3 Plan was the best practicable solu¬ 
tion of the Indian problem as could be worked out under the cir¬ 
cumstances. No wonder, the Plan was accepted both by the 
Muslim League and the Congress. The Legislatures of the Punjab 
and Bengal decided in favour of the partition of those provinces. 
Two Boundary Commissions were appointed by the British Gov¬ 
ernment for the Punjab and Bengal with Sir Cyril Radcliffe as 
Chairman of both. The referendum in North?.West Frontier Pro- 
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vince went in favour of Pakistan. Sylhct also decided to join 
Pakistan. 


INDIAN INDEPENDENCE ACT, 1947 

In pursuance of the June 3 Plan, the Indian Independence Bill 
was presented before the British Parliament on 4 July, 1947 and 
the same was passed by the British Parliament on 18 July, 1947, 
without any dissent. The Indian Independence Act provided for 
the partition of India and the establishment of two Dominions of 
India and Pakistan from the appointed day (August 15, 1947). 
It also provided for the legislative supremacy of the two Dominions. 
The legislatures of the two Dominions were given full power to 
make laws having extra-territorial jurisdiction. The British Gov¬ 
ernment was to have no control over the affairs of the Dominions, 
provinces or any part of the Dominions after August 15, 1947. 
Until a new constitution was framed for each Dominion, the Act 
made the existing Constituent Assemblies the Dominion Legislatures 
for the time being. The Assemblies were to exercise all the powers 
which were formerly exercised by the Central Legislature in addi¬ 
tion to its power regarding the framing of a new constitution. 
Pending the framing of a new constitution, each of the Dominions 
and all the provinces were to be governed in accordance with the 
Government of India Act, 1935. Each Dominion was authorised 
to make modifications in the Government of India Act, 1935. The 
Governor-General was given the power to modify or adapt the 
Government of India Act, 1935, as might be considered necessary 
till March 31, 1948. After that date, it was open to the Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly to modify or adopt the old Government of India Act, 
1935. The right of the King to veto laws or to reserve laws for 
his pleasure was given up. This right was given to the Governor- 
General. He was given the full right to assent in the name of His 
Majesty to any law of the Dominion Legislature made in the ordi¬ 
nary legislative capacity. The Act provided for the termination 
of the suzerainty of the Crown over the Indian States. AH treaties, 
agreements and functions exercisable by His Majesty with regard 
to the states and their rulers were to lapse from August 15, 1947. 
The existing arrangements between the Government of India and 
the Indian states were to continue pending the detailed negotiations 
between the Indian states and the new Dominions. Agreements 
with the tribes of the North-West Frontier Province of India were 
to be negotiated by the successor Dominion. The office of the 
Secretary of State for India was to be abolished and his work was 
to be taken over by the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
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Affairs. The title of Emperor of India was to be dropped from the 
royal style and titles of the King of England. The Act terminated 
British authority over India and set up two independent Domini¬ 
ons, each with full authority to make its own constitution. Both 
the Dominions were given full freedom. They could leave the 
British Commonwealth of Nations if they so pleased. 

In terms of the provisions of the Indian Independence Act, Pakis¬ 
tan got her independence on 14 August, 1947 and India on 15 
August, 1947. While Mr. M. A. Jinnah became the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral of Pakistan, Lord Mountbatten was requested by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to continue as the Governor-General of India. 

On the night of 14 August, 1947, when the independence of 
India was declared, Jawaharlal Nehru addressed the members of 
the Constituent Assembly in these words: “Long years ago we made 
a tryst with destiny, and now the time comes when we shall redeem 
our pledge, not wholly or in full measure, but very substantially. 
At the stroke of the midnight hour, when the world sleeps, India 
will awake to life and freedom. A moment comes, which comes 
but rarely in history, when we step out from the old to the new, 
when an age ends, and when the soul of a nation, long suspended, 
finds utterance. It is fitting that at this solemn moment we take 
the pledge of dedication to the service of India and her people and 
to the still larger cause of humanity.' 5 

DEMAND FOR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

The claim that the Constitution of India should be framed by 
the people of India, through their chosen representatives, was first 
put forward by a few advanced Indian nationalists during the first 
World War when the British statesmen enunciated the famous 
principle of self-determination for all nations, whether big or small. 
However, after the end of the War, the Indian claim was not con¬ 
ceded. The Preamble of the Government of India Act, 1919, speci¬ 
fically stated thus: “And wheieas the time and manner of each 
advance can be determined only by Parliament upon whom res¬ 
ponsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
people. 55 In spite of this repudiation by the British Govern¬ 

ment of India’s demand for self-determination, the demand began 
to grow stronger and stronger with the lapse of time. Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote thus in 1922: “Let us see clearly what Swaraj to¬ 
gether with the British connection means. It means undoubtedly 
India’s ability to declare her independence if she wishes. Swaraj, 
therefore, will not be a free gift of the British Parliament. It will 
be a declaration of India’s full expression. That it will be express- 
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cd through an Act of Parliament is true. But it will be merely a 
courteous ratification of the declared wish of the people of India, 
even as it was in the case of the Union of South Africa. Not an 
unnecessary adverb could be altered by the House of Commons. 
The ratification in our case will be a treaty to which Britain will 
be a party. Such Swaraj may not come this year, may not come 
within our own generation. But I have contemplated nothing 
less. The British Parliament, when the settlement comes, will 
ratify the wishes of the people of India as expressed not through the 
bureaucracy but through her freely chosen representatives.” 

Under the inspiration of Mrs. Annie Besant, an attempt was 
made by the Liberal members of the Central Legislative Assembly 
in 1922 and 1923 to call a national convention “in order to obtain 
for the Commonwealth of India Dominion Status in her external 
relations and Swaraj in her internal affairs.” A National Confer¬ 
ence was held in New Delhi in February, 1923, with a view to 
make arrangements for the calling of such a convention after the 
elections of 1923, but the scheme did not fructify. 

In 1924, the Swarajist Party put forward the demand in the 
Central Legislative Assembly for the convening of a representative 
Round Table Conference or Convening for recommending a 
scheme of a Constitution for India which, after it was approved by 
a newly elected Indian Legislature, was to be submitted to the Bri¬ 
tish Parliament for enactment in the form of a statute. On the 
occasion of the consideration of the Muddiman Committee Report 
in 1925, a similar demand was made in the Central Legislative 
Assembly. Instead of accepting the national demand, Lord Bir¬ 
kenhead, the then Secretary of State for India, threw out a chal¬ 
lenge to the Swarajist members “to produce a Constitution which 
carries behind it a fair measure of general agreement among the 
great peoples of India.” He repeated the challenge twice and the 
last time on the occasion of the appointment of the Simon Com¬ 
mission in 1927. The challenge was accepted by Indian leaders 
and the result was the Nehru Report which did receive “a fair 
measure of general agreement among the great people of India.” 

The idea of an Indian Constituent Assembly was put forward for 
the first time by Mr. M. N. Roy. However, the idea did not go 
beyond the stage of an isolated suggestion. It did not attract much 
public attention and it was not taken up by any political organiza¬ 
tion. Although the Congress accepted the Constituent Assembly 
method in 1934, many Congress leaders continued to believe in 
the conference method. To quote Jawaharlal Nehru, “Some of 
the Congress leaders, while accepting the idea of the Constituent 
Assembly, have tried to tone it down and make it not very unlike 
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a large All-Parties’ Conference after the old model.” The idea of 
a Constituent Assembly entered Indian politics as a counterpoise to 
the White Paper proposals of 1933 as issued by the British Govern¬ 
ment. On 7 April, 1934, Mahatma Gandhi recommended the sus¬ 
pension of ‘Civil Resistance for Swaraj’ and approved the proposal 
to revive the Swaraj Party. A conference of those Congress leaders 
who believed in fighting the Constitution from within the Councils 
was held in May, 1934, and the constitution of the new Swaraj 
Party was adopted. The following resolution was passed: “Where¬ 
as this conference is of opinion that the proposal of His Majesty’s 
Government for the new constitution of the Government of India 
contained in the White Paper is considered as a whole not only a 
negation of the national demand made by Mr. Gandhi on behalf 
of the Congress at the second Round Table Conference and calcu¬ 
lated to perpetuate the political subjection and economic exploita¬ 
tion of the Indian people, this conference resolves that the Swaraj 
Party should take all necessary steps to secure the rejection of these 
proposals by the country. This conference claims for India, in 
common with other nations, the right of self-determination and is 
of opinion that the only method of applying that principle is to 
convene a Constituent Assembly representative of all sections of 
the Indian people to frame an acceptable constitution. This con¬ 
ference is further of opinion that the consideration of the accept¬ 
ance or rejection of the mode and proportion of representation as 
contained in the Communal Award is premature at this stage. The 
time for considering the same will arrive when the Constituent 
Assembly is convened.” The All-India Congress Committee which 
met in May, 1934, accepted Mahatma Gandhi’s recommendation 
to suspend mass Civil Resistance and set up a Congress Parliamen¬ 
tary Board for running and controlling the coming elections on the 
issue of the rejection of the White Paper proposals and the sum¬ 
moning of a Constituent Assembly for framing the new Indian 
Constitution. 

Although the idea of an Indian Constituent Assembly was popu¬ 
larized by the Swaraj Party during the council elections of 1934, 
many of the Congress leaders considered the Constituent Assembly 
to be merely an enlarged edition of an all-Parties’ Conference or a 
sort of an Indian Round Table Conference. They did not realize 
that “the whole idea behind the Constituent Assembly is that it 
should be elected on a very wide mass basis, drawing its strength 
and inspiration from the masses.” It was Jawaharlal Nehru 
who put forward the idea of a true Constituent Assembly and 
popularized the same among the people of India. The result was 
that the Congress passed the following resolution on 28 December, 
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1936, at its Faizpur session: “The Congress reiterates its entire 
rejection of the Government of India Act, 1935, and the constitu¬ 
tion that has been imposed on India against the declared will of the 
people of the country. In the opinion of the Congress, any co¬ 
operation with this constitution is a betrayal of India’s struggle for 
freedom and a strengthening of the hold of British Imperialism and 
a further exploitation of the Indian masses who have been already 
reduced to dire poverty under Imperialist domination. The Con¬ 
gress, therefore, repeats its resolve not to submit to this constitution 
or to co-operate with it, but to combat it, both inside and outside 
the legislatures, so as to end it. The Congress does not and will 
not recognize the right of any external power or authority to dic¬ 
tate the political or economic structure of India and every such 
attempt will be met by organized and uncompromising opposition 
of the Indian people. The Indian people can only recognize a 
constitutional structure which has been framed by them and which 
is based on the independence of India as a nation which allows them 
full scope for development according to their needs and desires. 
The Congress stands for a genuine democratic state in India where 
political power has been transferred to the people as a whole and 
the Government is under their effective control. Such a state can 
only come into existence through a Constituent Assembly, elected 
by adult suffrage and having the power to determine finally the 
constitution of the country.” 

Such was the position when the Second World War broke out 
in 1939. The Government of India declared war against Germany 
without the consent of the people of India or their representatives. 
The result was that the Congress withdrew all co-operation from 
the British Government, asked Britain to define her war aims and 
to recognize “India’s independence and the right of her people to 
frame their Constitution through a Constituent Assembly ” The 
Congress ministers in the various Provinces resigned. On 14 Sep¬ 
tember, 1939, the following resolution was passed by the Congress: 
“The Committee wish to declare again that recognition of India’s 
independence and the right of her people to frame their constitu¬ 
tion through a Constituent Assembly is essential in order to remove 
the taint of Imperialism from Britain’s policy and to enable the 
Congress to consider further co-operation. They hold that the 
Constituent Assembly is the only democratic method of determining 
the constitution of a free country, and no one who believes in demo¬ 
cracy and freedom can possibly take exception to it. The Working 
Committee believe, too, that the Constituent Assembly alone is the 
adequate instrument for solving communal and other difficulties. 
This, however, does not mean that the Working Committee will 
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relax their efforts for arriving at a solution of the communal prob¬ 
lem. This Assembly can frame a constitution in which the rights 
of accepted minorities would be protected to their satisfaction and, 
in the event of some matters relating to minority rights not being 
mutually agreed to, they can be referred to arbitration. The Con¬ 
stituent Assembly should be elected on the basis of adult suffrage, 
the existing separate electorates being retained for such minorities 
as desire them. The number of these members in the Assembly 
should reflect their strength.” 

On 19 November, 1939, Mahatma Gandhi wrote an article in 
the ‘Harijan’ under the title of “The Only Way.” In that article, 
the Mahatma declared that hard facts had made him more enthu¬ 
siastic for the Constituent Assembly than Jawaharlal Nehru him¬ 
self. “It is a remedy for our own communal and other distem¬ 
pers besides being a vehicle for mass political and other education.” 
A body based on unadulterated adult suffrage including both men 
and women could do full justice to rival claims. Without that, 
there could be no finality to communal and other claims. The 
Constituent Assembly alone could provide a constitution indigenous 
to the country and truly representing the people. “Such a consti¬ 
tution will not be ideal, but it will be real.” “The Constituent 
Assembly if it comes into being—as I hope it will—as a result of 
an honourable settlement between us and the British people, the 
combined wit of the best men of the two nations will produce an 
Assembly that will reflect fairly and truly the best mind of India. 
Look at the problem from any standpoint you like, it will be found 
that the way to democratic Swaraj lies only through a properly con¬ 
stituted Assembly call it by whatever name you like. All resources 
must, therefore, be exhausted to reach the Constituent Assembly 
before direct action is thought of.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s conception of the Constituent Assembly 
was somewhat different. He wrote thus in 1940 in ‘The Unity 
of India’ : “I am convinced that there is no way for us if we aim 
at real democratic freedom except through a Constituent Assembly. 
It means the creation of a new State; it means the walking out 
and away from the economic foundations and structure of Im¬ 
perialism. This cannot be done by the wisest of lawyers sitting 
in conclave; it cannot be done by small committees trying to ba¬ 
lance interests and calling that constitution making; it can never 
be done under the shadow of an external authority. It can only 
be done effectively when the political and psychological conditions 
are present, and the urge and the sanction come from the mas¬ 
ses. Hence the vital importance of adult suffrage.We are 

not asking for a gift. We are stating what we are proposing to 
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have and are going to have some time or other. We shall have 
it when we are strong enough for it, no sooner, and probably 
after a struggle.” 

The substance of the demand for a Constituent Assembly 
was accepted by the British Government in the August offer of 
1940. It was declared by the British Government that “the 
framing of a constitutional scheme should primarily be the res¬ 
ponsibility of Indians themselves and should originate from In¬ 
dian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure 
of Indian life.” Again, “His Majesty’s Government authorize me 
(Governor-General) to declare that they will most readily as¬ 
sent to the setting up after the conclusion of the war with the 
least possible delay of a body representative of the principal ele¬ 
ments in India’s national life in order to devise the framework 
of the new Constitution.” 

The Cripps proposals of 1942 went a step further and laid 
down the principles according to which the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly was to be set up. To quote, “Immediately upon the result 
being known of Provincial elections which will be necessary at the 
end of hostilities, the entire membership of the Lower Houses of 
Provincial Legislatures shall as a single electoral college proceed 
to the election of the constitution-making body by the system of 
proportional representation. This new body shall be in number 
about one-tenth of the number of the electoral college. Indian 
states shall be invited to appoint representatives in the same pro¬ 
portion as to their total population as in the case of representa¬ 
tives of British India as a whole and with the same powers as 
British Indian representatives.” In one of the Press conferences 
which Sir Stafford Cripps held in Delhi, a Press correspondent 
asked him the following pertinent question, “Exactly at what 
stage does the British Government propose to leave this country?” 
Sir Stafford replied thus: “As soon as the Constitution-making 
body has framed a new Constitution to take the place of the old 
one, the British Government undertakes to accept and implement 
the new one and the moment the new one comes into operation, 
the change-over takes place.” 

This state of affairs continued till the ending of the Second 
World War in 1945. When the Labour Party came to power 
in England in 1945, it decided to send the famous Cabinet Mis¬ 
sion which visited India in March, 1946. The joint statement 
issued by the Cabinet Mission and Lord Wavell on 16 May, 1946, 
gave a clear picture of the constitution-making machinery which 
was to be set up by the British Government to frame a constitu¬ 
tion for India. The Legislative Assemblies of the Provinces were 
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to elect the members of the Constituent Assembly on the basis of 
one representative for one million of the population. The Sikh 
and Muslim Legislators were to elect their quota on the basis of 
their population. The representatives from the Provinces were 
to divide themselves into Section A, Section B and Section C. “The 
Sections shall proceed to settle the Provincial constitution for the 
Provinces included in each section, and shall also decide whether 
any Group constitution shall be set up for these Provinces and, 
if so, with what Provincial subject the Group should deal.” The 
resolutions of the Union Constituent Assembly regarding major 
communal issues were to require a majority of the representatives 
present and voting of each of the two major communities. The 
Chairman of the Constituent Assembly was to decide which re¬ 
solutions raised communal issues and he was to consult the Fede¬ 
ral Court before giving his decision. 

According to the Cabinet Mission Scheme, the Constituent 
Assembly was elected by the Provincial Assemblies in July, 1946. 
Out of 296 seats for British India, the Congress captured 211 and 
the Muslim League 73 scats. 93 scats allotted to the Indian 
States were not filled up. After the formation of the Interim Gov¬ 
ernment, the Constituent Assembly met on 9 December, 1946 
under the Presidentship of Dr. Sachhidanand Sinha. Dr. Ra- 
jendra Prasad was elected its permanent Chairman on 11 Decem¬ 
ber, 1946. The Constituent Assembly was not a sovereign body 
at all as it was required to work within the frame-work of the 
Cabinet Mission Scheme. Moreover, its great handicap was that 
its members were elected by those who were themselves elected on 
a very narrow franchise. However, some of the most impor¬ 
tant personalities of India of that time with the exception of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah were present. The important 
members of the Constituent Assembly were Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Rajendra Prasad, Sardar Patel, Maulana Azad, Abdul GhafTar 
Khan, Dr. Radhakrishnan, K. M. Munshi, Sir Alladi Krishna- 
swami Ayyar, H. N. Kunzru, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, G. B. Pant, 
Purshottam Das Tandon, Acharya Kripalani, Dr. Ambedkar, T.T. 
Krishnamachari, Liaquat Ali Khan, Sir Zafurallah Khan, Sir 
Phiroz Khan Noon, Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din, Mr. H. S. Suhra- 
wardy, Sir Hari Singh Gaur, Dr. Sachhidanand Sinha etc. Al¬ 
though the Muslim League had joined the Interim Government, it 
refused to take part in the deliberations of the Constituent As¬ 
sembly and boycotted the same. 

The first session of the Constituent Assembly held on 9 Dec¬ 
ember, 1946 was attended by 207 members. Only 4 Muslim 
members who were elected on Congress ticket were present. On 
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13 December, 1946, Jawahailal Nehru moved the Objectives 
Resolution and the same was passed on 22 January, 1947. The 
Resolution gave expression to the ideals and aspirations of the 
people of India. It declared the fundamental objectives which 
were to guide the Constituent Assembly in its deliberations. India 
was to be an independent sovereign republic in which both Bri¬ 
tish India and the Indian States were to be included. The units 
were to be given a lot of autonomy and they were also to possess 
residuary powers. It was declared that all power and authority 
of the state was derived from the people. All people were to be 
guaranteed and secured social, economic and political justice, 
equality of status and equal opportunity before law. They were 
guaranteed freedom of thought, expression, belief, faith, worship, 
vocation, association and action subject to law and morality. The 
minorities and backward and tribal people were guaranteed ade¬ 
quate safeguards. 

The first session of the Constituent Assembly lasted from 9 
December to 23 December, 1946 and the second from 20 Jan¬ 
uary, 1946 to 25 January, 1946. During the second session, the 
Constituent Assembly set up a Steering Committee, a Committee 
on the Order of Business, an Advisory Committee on Fundamen¬ 
tal Rights and Minorities and a Union Powers Committee. 

The third session of the Constituent Assembly lasted from 22 
April, 1947 to 2 May, 1947. It is worthy of notice that the 
Constituent Assembly up to now had done its work very slowly. 
It had not taken any important decision to which the Muslim 
League could object. It had kept itself strictly within the limits 
laid down in the Cabinet Mission Scheme. As by this time it 
became certain that the Muslim League would not join the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, the latter took up in right earnest the work of 
Constitution-making. Jawaharlal Nehru presented on 28 April, 
1947 the Report of the Union Powers Committee. Sardar Patel 
presented on 29 April, 1947 the Interim Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Fundamental Rights and Minorities. The Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly started discussing the fundamental rights. Before 
adjourning on 2 May, 1947, the Constituent Assembly set up the 
Union Constitution Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and the Provincial Constitutions Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Sardar Patel. 

The fourth session of the Constituent Assembly was held on 

14 July, 1947. The Reports of the Committees on Union Con¬ 
stitution and the Provincial Constitutions were presented. Like¬ 
wise, the Reports of the Special Committees on Minorities, Fun-, 
damental Rights and the Tribal and Excluded Areas were also 
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presented. The Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Sup¬ 
reme Court was also presented. The Constituent Assembly be¬ 
gan with a general discussion of the principles underlying the pro¬ 
vincial constitutions. It adopted the national flag* on 22 July, 
1947. It started discussion on the principles of the Union Con¬ 
stitution. After appointing the Chief Commissioners Provinces 
Committee and the Expert Committee on Financial Relations, the 
Constituent Assembly adjourned on 21 July, 1947. 

The next session of the Constituent Assembly was held on 14 
August, 1947. According to the terms of the Indian Indepen¬ 
dence Act, 1947, the Constituent Assembly became a sovereign 
body. It was not to work within the frame-work of the Cabi¬ 
net Mission Scheme. It could frame any constitution it pleased. 
From 15 August, 1947, the Constituent Assembly performed two 
separate functions. It enacted ordinary laws for the country and 
also framed the new Constitution of free India. This continued 
up to 26 November, 1949 when the work of making the Constitu¬ 
tion was completed. 

The session of the Constituent Assembly which met on 14 
August, 1947 discussed the Second Report of the Committee on 
Union Powers. That report was fundamentally different from 
the earlier report and that was due to the passing of the Indian 
Independence Act which removed the fetters from the powers of 
the Constituent Assembly. While the previous report had pro¬ 
vided for a weak centre, the second report provided for a strong 
one. The report of the Advisory Committee on Minorities was 
also discussed. The Reports on Fundamental Rights were also 
discussed. On 29 August, 1947, a Drafting Committee of 7 
members was set up with Dr. Ambedkar as Chairman. Its other 
important members were K. M. Munshi, Sir Alladi Krishnaswami 
Ayyar, T.T. Krishnamaehari and Gopalswami Ayyangar. The 
draft on which the work of the Drafting Committee was based 
was prepared by Sir B. N. Rau. The final draft was prepared 
by S. N. Mukherji. 

The Draft Constitution was published in July, 1948. The 
people of India were given 8 months to discuss the draft Consti¬ 
tution and make their suggestions. It was on 4 November, 1948 
that the general discussion on the draft constitution started and 
the same continued till 9 November, 1948. Between 15 Novem¬ 
ber, 1948 and 17 October, 1949, the draft was thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed clause by clause. As many as 7,635 amendments were 
proposed and 2,473 were actually discussed by the Constituent 
Assembly. The draft was given the third reading from 14 Nov* 
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ember to 26 November, 1949. The new Constitution was adopt¬ 
ed on 26 November, 1949. 

In all, there were 11 sessions of the Constituent Assembly. It 
sat for two years, 11 months and 18 days. The consideration of 
the draft constitution took 114 days and the Constitution came 
into force on 26 January, 1950. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA (1950) 

The new Constitution of India consists of 395 Articles and 9 
Schedules. It is divided into twelve Parts. Between 1950 and 
1969, there have been 21 amendments of the Constitution. The 
last amendment took place in April, 1967. 

The Constitution of India contains a Preamble which secures 
to all its citizens justice, social, economic and political, liberty of 
thought, expression, belief, faith and worship and equality of sta¬ 
tus and opportunity. It also aims at creating in all ns citizens the 
feelings of fraternity and also assures the dignity of the individual 
and the unity of the nation. It also sets up in the country a 
sovereign democratic Tepublic. 

To begin with, there were four kinds of states under the Consti¬ 
tution, viz., Part A States, Part B States, Part C States and Part D 
States. Part A States were previously the Governors’ Provinces. 
Part B States were previously ruled by the Indian princes. Part 
C States were those which were formerly under the Chief Com¬ 
missioners and Lieutenant-Governors. As a result of the seventh 
Amendment of the Constitution made in 1956, the old distinc¬ 
tion among the states was abolished. At present (1969), there 
are only 17 states and ten Union Territories. The number of 
States has fluctuated from time to time on account of agitations 
from various quarters. The Government has already agreed to 
set up a new state for the hilly areas of Assam. There is also going 
on an agitation for a separate state of Tclangana. 

Persons born or domiciled in India, refugees who have migrated 
to India from Pakistan and the Indians overseas who apply for 
Indian citizenship, are Indian citizens. The Constitution has 
adopted the principle of a single citizenship for the whole of India. 

The constitution provides for a large number of fundamental 
rights which are guaranteed to every citizen of India. Those 
rights are to be found in Articles 12 to 35 of the Constitution. 
The Supreme Court of India and the High Courts have been ap¬ 
pointed the guardians of those fundamental rights and it must be 
admitted that they have performed their duty faithfully. This is 
conclusively proved by the judgment of the Supreme Court in the 
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case of Golak Nath v. State of Punjab (A.I.R. 1967 S.C. 
1643). The fundamental rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
are : right to equality before law, prohibition of discrimination on 
grounds of religion, race, caste, colour, sex or place *>f birth, equa¬ 
lity of oppportunity in matters of public employment, .abolition of 
untouchability, right to freedom of speech and expression, right 
to assemble peacefully and without arms, the right to form asso¬ 
ciations and unions, the right to move freely throughout the terri¬ 
tory of India, the right to reside and settle in any part of India, 
the right to acquire, hold and dispose of property, the right to 
practise any profession or to carry on any occupation, trade oi 
business, the right to life and personal liberty, the right to freedom 
from arrest and detention in certain cases, the prohibition of tra¬ 
ffic in human beings and forced labour, the prohibition of employ¬ 
ment of children in any factory or mine or in any other hazardous 
work, the right to freedom of conscience and free profession, prac¬ 
tice and propagation of religion, the freedom to manage religious 
affairs, freedom as to payment of taxes for promotion of any par¬ 
ticular religion, freedom as to attendance at religious instruction 
or religious worship in certain educational institutions, protection 
of interests of minorities, right of minorities to establish and ad¬ 
minister educational institutions, right to property with certain 
limitations and the right to constitutional remedies. It is worthy 
of notice that Article 32 which gives the right to move the Sup¬ 
reme Court for the enforcement of the fundamental rights is itself 
a fundamental right. Article 33 gives the Parliament power to 
modify the fundamental rights in their application to the Armed 
Forces or the forces charged with the maintenance of public order. 

The Constitution of India also contains what arc known as the 
Directive Principles of State Policy. These principles relate to 
those matters which the Government of India is required to keep 
in view for the welfare of the people of the country. It is true 
that these cannot be enforced by a court of law but no Govern¬ 
ment can afford to ignore them. Articles 36 to 51 of the Cons¬ 
titution contain these Directive Principles of State Policy. Arti¬ 
cle 38 provides that the state shall strive to promote the welfare 
of the people by securing and protecting as effectively as it may a 
social order in which justice, social, economic and political, shall in¬ 
form all the institutions of national life. The state shall, in par¬ 
ticular, direct its policy towards securing that the citizens, men 
and women equally, have the right to adequate means of livelihood, 
that the ownership and control of the material resources of the 
community arc so distributed as best to subserve the common good, 
that the operation of the economic system does not result in the 
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concentration of wealth and means of production to the common 
detriment, that there is equal pay for equal work for both men 
and women, that the health and strength of workers, men and wo¬ 
men, and the tender age of children are not abused and that the 
citizens are not forced by economic necessity to enter avocations 
unsuited to their age or strength and that childhood and youth 
are protected against exploitation and against moral and material 
abandonment. It shall take steps to organise village Panchayats 
and endow them with powers and authority to enable them to 
function as units of self-government. It shall make effective provi¬ 
sion for securing the right to work, to education, and to public 
assistance in cases of unemployment, old age, sickness and disable¬ 
ment and any other cases of undeserved want. It shall make pro¬ 
vision for securing just and humane conditions of work and for 
maternity relief. It shall endeavour to secure to all workers a 
living wage, conditions of work ensuring a decent standard of life 
and full enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural opportunities. 
It shall endeavour to promote cottage industries on an individual 
or co-operative basis in rural areas. It shall endeavour to secure 
for the citizens a uniform civil code throughout the territory of 
India. It shall endeavour to provide for free and compulsory edu¬ 
cation for all children until they complete the age of 14. It shall 
promote with special care the educational and economic interests 
of the weaker sections of the people. It shall raise the level of 
nutrition and the standard of living and improve public health. 
It shall endeavour to organise agriculture and animal husbandry 
on modern and scientific lines. It shall protect monuments and 
places and objects of national importance. It shall take steps to 
separate the judiciary from the executive. It shall endeavour to 
promote international peace and security, maintain just and ho¬ 
nourable relations between nations, foster respect for international 
law and treaty obligations in the dealings of organised peoples with 
one another and encourage settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration. 

The constitution provides for a President of the Indian Republic. 
He is to be elected indirectly by an electoral college consisting of 
the elected members of both houses of Parliament and Legislatures 
of the States. The President must be a citizen of India. He must 
have completed the age of 35 and he must be qualified for elec¬ 
tion as a member of Lok Sabha or House of the People. He is 
not eligible for election if he holds a job under the Government. 
He holds office for five years but he can be re-elected. He gets a 
salary of Rs. 10,000 in addition to other allowances. He can be 
impeached for the violation of the constitution. The constitution 
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provides a special procedure for the impeachment of the Presi¬ 
dent. The President has been given a large number of powers in 
the executive, legislative and judicial fields. He is authorised to 
act in times of emergency. He is expected to act as a constitu¬ 
tional head like the King of England. 

The Vice-President of India is the ex-ofiicio Chairman of the 
Council of States. Any citizen of India who is 35 years of age 
or more and who is qualified for the membership of Rajya Sabha 
or Council of States can be elected to this office by both the Houses 
of Parliament. When the President is ill or resigns or dies or is 
removed or is absent for any other reason, his place is taken over 
by the Vice-President of India for the time being. 

The Constitution provides for a Council of Ministers to assist 
the President. The President is to appoint the Prime Minister, but 
the other Ministers are to be appointed by him on the aovice of the 
Prime Minister. All the ministers are collectively responsible to 
the House of the People. It is the duty of the Prime Minister to 
communicate to the President all the decisions arrived at in the 
Cabinet. The Prime Minister is the link between the President 
and the Cabinet. His position is the same as that of the Prime 
Minister of England. 

The Indian Parliament consists of two Houses: Lok Sabha and 
Rajya Sabha. Lok Sabha or House of the People consists of 500 
members elected by the voters in the States and 25 members cho¬ 
sen by the Union Territories. Every adult or grown-up citizen of 
India has been given the right to vote. The life of Lok Sabha 
is five years, Lok Sabha has a Speaker and a Deputy Speaker. 
Rajya Sabha is a permanent body of 250 members. 238 mem¬ 
bers arc elected by States and Union Territories and 12 mem¬ 
bers are nominated by the President on the ground of their hav¬ 
ing special knowledge or practical experience in respect of litera¬ 
ture, science, art and social service. A member of Rajya Sabha 
must be a citizen of India and he must be not less than 30 years 
of age. 

The constitution provides for Supreme Court of India consisting 
of Chief Justice of India and not more than 7 other judges. How¬ 
ever, the number can be increased by an Act of Parliament and 
the same has actually been done. An Act of 1956 fixed the num¬ 
ber at 10 but 3 more judges were added by an Act of 1960. All 
the judges of the Supreme Court are appointed by the President. 
They hold office during good behaviour till the age of 65. Pro¬ 
vision has also been made for the appointment of ad hoc judges 
of the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court has been given both 
original and appellate jurisdiction. As regards its original juris- 
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diction, it can try any dispute between the Government of India 
and one or more States or between the Government of India and 
any State or States on one side and one or more States on the other, 
or between two or more States if and in so far as the dispute in¬ 
volves any question, whether of law or fact, on which the existence 
or extent of a legal right depends. The Supreme Court has the 
power to issue directions or orders in the nature of writs of Hebeas 
Corpus, ‘mandamus’, prohibition, ‘quo warranto' and ‘certiorari’ 
or anv of them for the enforcement of fundamental rights. The 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is of three kinds : 
constitutional, civil and criminal. An appeal can be taken from 
a High Court to the Supreme Court if a case involves a substan¬ 
tial question of law with regard to the interpretation of the cons¬ 
titution. In civil cases, an appeal lies to the Supreme Court if 
the value of the subject-matter of the dispute is not less than 

Rs. 20,000. In criminal cases, an appeal lies to the Supreme 

Court if the High Court on appeal reverses an order of acquittal 
of an accused person and sentences him to death. An appeal also 
lies if the High Court tries the accused and sentences him to 
death. Provision is made for the increase of its powers in criminal 
cases by Parliament. The Supreme Court has also advisory juris¬ 
diction. It advises the President on questions of law and fact. It 

has the power to grant special leave to appeal in certain cases. It 

has the power of review. 

The constitution provides for a High Court for every State. 
Every High Court consists of a Chief Justice and such other judges 
as the President of India may from time to time think fit. Every 
judge is required to retire at the age of 62. Every High Court 
has control over all the courts subordinate to it throughout the 
territory under its control except any courts constituted for the 
Armed Forces of India. Every High Court has both original and 
appellate jurisdiction. It can issue writs of the type issued by 
Supreme Court. It also hears appeals in civil and criminal cases. 
Appointments, promotions and postings of the District Judges are 
made by the Governor in consultation with the Chief Justice of 
the High Court and the Chief Justice of India. 

The constitution provides for a Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion and also State Public Service Commissions. Two or more 
States can have a joint Public Service Commission. The main 
functions of the Public Service Commissions are to recommend 
candidates for appointment and also to conduct examinations for 
recruitment to the services. 

•The constitution provides for a Comptroller and Auditor-Gene¬ 
ral of India. He is appointed by the President to perform duties 
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and exercise powers relating to the accounts of the Union and the 
States. His main duty is to keep a careful watch on the finances 
of the Union and the States and especially to see tha^ the expenses 
voted by the Parliament or the Legislature of a State and laid down 
in the Appropriation Act are not exceeded or varied. 

The constitution provides for the distribution of powers between 
the Union and the States. The Union List contains those subjects 
on which laws can be passed by the Indian Parliament. The State 
List contains those subjects on which laws can be made only by a 
State Legislature. The concurrent list contains those subjects on 
which laws can be passed both by the Union Parliament and the 
State Legislatures. However, if a law is passed by the Union Par¬ 
liament on a subject in the concurrent list, any state law on that 
subject is superseded to the extent it is repugnant to the Union 
law. The residuary powers are given to the Union Parliament. 
There has been a lot of discussion in recent times with regard to 
the Union-State relations. It is emphasised that these relations 
must be reviewed in the light of the experience gained during the 
last few years as there is a possibility of conflict between the two. 

The constitution provides for the appointment of a Governor of 
a State by the Central Government. However, a demand is be¬ 
ing made that the State Government concerned should be consult¬ 
ed by the Central Government before making the appointment. 
A Governor holds office during the pleasure of the President. He 
has the power to grant pardons, reprieves, respites or remissions of 
punishment, or to suspend, remit or commute sentences in certain 
cases. The Governor appoints the Chief Minister but the other 
ministers are appointed by him on the advice of the Chief Minister. 
The ministers are collectively responsible to the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly of the State. The Governor appoints an Advocate-General for 
the State. His duty is to give advice to the Government upon 
legal matters and to perform other duties which arc given to him 
by the Governor. 

In the States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Mad¬ 
ras, Maharashtra, Mysore, Punjab, and Uttar Pradesh, the State 
Legislatures have two houses known as the State Legislative Coun¬ 
cil and State Legislative Assembly. In other States, there is only 
one house consisting of the State Legislative Assembly. Provision 
has also been made for the abolition or creation of Legislative 
Councils in the States. Every Legislative Assembly has a Speaker 
and a Deputy Speaker and every Legislative Council has a Chair¬ 
man and a Deputy Chairman. 

The constitution provides for an Election Commission consisting 
of the Chief Election Commissioner and such number of other 
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Election Commissioners as the President may from time to time 
fix. The superintendence, direction and control of the preparation 
of the electoral rolls for, and the conduct of, all elections to Par¬ 
liament and to the Legislatures of every State and of elections to 
the offices of the President and the Vice-President held under the 
constitution vest in this Commission. 

The constitution provides that the official language of the Indian 
Union shall be Hindi in Devanagri script. For a period of 15 
years from the commencement of the Constitution, the Eng¬ 
lish language shall continue to be used for all the official purposes 
of the Union for which it was being used immediately before its 
commencement. The President may, during the said period, by 
order authorise the use of Hindi language in addition to the Eng¬ 
lish language. Notwithstanding anything in Article 343, Parlia¬ 
ment may by law provide for the use, after the said period of 15 
years, of the English language for such purposes as may be speci¬ 
fied in the law. This has actually been done by an Act of Par¬ 
liament on account of an agitation by the people of South India 
who demand the retention of the English language. 

Provision has also been made for the amendment of the consti¬ 
tution. The constitution is amended when the President gives as¬ 
sent to any bill after it is passed in each House of Parliament by a 
majority of not less than two-thirds of the members of the House 
present and voting. Exception is made in the case of amendments 
of certain particular provisions in which amendments require rati¬ 
fication by not less than one-half of the State legislatures. 

AMENDMENTS OF THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution of India has been amended from time to time. 
The first amendment took place in June, 1951. The reason was 
that certain flaws were discovered in the working of the Constitu¬ 
tion and those had to be remedied. The right to freedom of 
speech and expression as given by Article 19 of the Constitution 
was held by some courts to be so comprehensive that no action 
could be taken against any individual who even advocated murder 
or other violent crimes. (Romesh Thapar v. State of Madras, 
A.I.R. 1950 S.C. 124). It was also considered necessary to 
clarify the right of the citizen to practise any profession or to carry 
on any occupation, trade or business. Moreover, many state le¬ 
gislatures had passed laws abolishing landlordism and in many cases 
those laws were declared ultra vires. (Kameshwar Singh v. 
.State of Bihar, A.I.R. 1951 Patna 91). It was considered neces¬ 
sary to amend the Constitution in such a way that progressive 
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legislation in the agrarian field may not be blocked. There was 
also felt the necessity of making special provision for the educa¬ 
tional, economic or social development of the backward classes. 

Many changes were made in the Constitution * by the First 
Amendment of 1951. It was specifically provided that nothing 
in Article 15 or Artice 29(2) of the Constitution shall prevent the 
state from making any special provision for the advancement of 
any socially and educationally backward classes of citizens or for 
the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. It was also pro¬ 
vided that nothing in Article 19(1) (a) of the Constitution shall 
affect the operation of any existing law or prevent the state from 
making any law, in so far as such law imposed reasonable res¬ 
trictions on the exercise of the right conferred by Article 19(1) 
(a) in the interest of the security of the state, friendly relations 
with foreign states, public order, decency or morality or in re¬ 
lation to contempt of court, defamation or incitement to an 
offence. The amended Article 19(6) provided that nothing shall 
affect the operation of any existing law in so far as in related to 
or prevented the state from making any law relating to the pro¬ 
fessional or technical qualifications necessary for practising any 
profession or carrying on any occupation, trade or business or the 
carrying on by the state or by a corporation owned or controlled 
by the state, of any trade, business, industry or service, whether 
to the exclusion, complete or partial, of citizens or otherwise. No 
law in force in the territory of India immediately before the com¬ 
mencement of the Constitution which was consistent with the pro¬ 
visions of Article 19 shall be deemed to be void or ever to have 
become void, on the ground that its operation was not saved by 
Article 19(2) as originally enacted. 

The amendment also provided that no law providing for the 
acquisition by the state of any estate or of any rights therein or 
for the extinguishment or modification of any such rights shall be 
deemed to be void on the ground that it is inconsistent with or 
takes away or abridges any of the rights conferred by any of the 
provisions of Part III of the Constitution. However, where 
such a law was a law made by the legislature of a state, provisions 
of Artcile 31-A shall not apply unless such law, having been re¬ 
served for the consideration of the President, has received his as¬ 
sent. It was also provided that none of the Acts and regulations 
specified in the Ninth Schedule to the Constitution nor any of the 
provisions thereof shall be deemed to be void or ever to have 
become void, on the ground that such Act, regulation or provision 
is inconsistent with or takes away or abridges any of the rights 
conferred by any provision of Part III of the Constitution and not- 
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withstanding any judgment, decree or order of any court or tri¬ 
bunal to the contrary, each of the said Acts aand regulations shall 
continue in force. The Acts and regulations mentioned in the 
Ninth Schedule were the Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950, the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, the Bom¬ 
bay Maleki Tenure Abolition Act, 1949, the Bombay Taluqdari 
Tenure Abolition Act, 1949, the Panch Mahals Mehwassi Tenure 
Abolition Act, 1949, the Bombay Khoti Abolition, Act, 1950, the 
Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watan Abolition Act, 1950, the 
Madhya Pradesh Abolition of Proprietary Rights (Estate, Mahals, 
Alienated Lands) Act, 1950, The Madras Estates (Abolition and 
Conversion into Ryotwari) Act, 1948, the Madras Estates (Abo¬ 
lition and Conversion into Ryotwari) Act, 1948, the Madras 
Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Ryotwari) Amendment 
Act, 1950, the LIttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition and Land Re¬ 
forms Act, 1950, the Hyderabad (Abolition of Jagirs) Regulation, 
1358F, and the Hyderabad Jagirs (Commutation) Regulation, 
1359F. This particular amendment was a paramount import¬ 
ance as it gave to the Indian Parliament the power to include 
any law in the Ninth Schedule, howsoever objectionable its pro¬ 
visions might be and the same could not be challenged in any court 
of law. As a matter of fact, 7 more laws were included in the 
Ninth Schedule by the Fourth Amendment made in 1955. As 
many as 44 new laws were added to the Ninth Schedule by the 
17th Amendment carried out in 1964. However, the Supreme 
Court of India has put a stop to the abuse of power by its decision 
in the case of Golak Nath v. State of Punjab (A.I.R. 1967 
S.C. 1643). ' 

A few minor amendments were also made in Articles 85, 87, 
174 and 176 of the Constitution dealing with the sessions of Par¬ 
liament and State legislatures. Minor changes were also made 
in Articles 341, 342 and 376 of the Constitution. 

The second amendment of the Constitution took place on 1 
May, 1953. It made a very minor change in Article 81 of the 
Constitution. The words and figures “not less than one mem¬ 
ber for every 7,50,000 of the population” were omitted. 

The third amendment was made on 22 February, 1955. The 
only change made by the amendment was the substitution of a 
new entry for entry No. 33 in List III in the Seventh Schedule 
of the Constitution. The new entry was to deal with trade and 
commerce in and the production, supply and distribution of the 
products.of any industry where the control of that industry by 
the Union was declared by Parliament by law to be expedient in 
the public interest and imported goods of the same kind as such 
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products, foodstuffs, cattle fodder, raw cotton and raw jute. 

The fourth amendment of the Constitution took place on 27 
April, 1955. An amendment was made in Article 31(2) of the 
Constitution. The amended Article provided thht no property 
shall be compulsorily acquired or requisitioned save for a public 
purpose and save by authority of a law which provides for com¬ 
pensation for the property so acquired or requisitioned and either 
fixes the amount of the compensation or specifies the principles 
on which and the manner in which the compensation is to be de¬ 
termined and given. No such law was to be called in question 
in any court on the ground that the compensation provided by 
that law was not adequate. Where a law did not provide for the 
transfer of the ownership or right to possession of any property 
to the state or to a corporation owned or controlled by the state, 
it shall not be deemed to provide for the compulsory acquisition 
or requisitioning of property, notwithstanding that it deprived 
any person of his property. 

A change was also made in Article 31-A. The amended Article 
31-A(1) provided that no law providing for the acquisition 
by the state of any estate or of any rights therein or the extinguish¬ 
ment or modification of any such rights, or the taking over the ma¬ 
nagement of any property by the state for a limited period either 
in the public interest or in order to secure the proper manage¬ 
ment of the property or the amalgamation of two or more corpora¬ 
tions either in the public interest or in order to secure the proper 
management of any of the corporations, or the extinguishment or 
modification of any rights of managing agents, secretaries and 
treasurers, managing directors, directors or managers of corpora¬ 
tions or of any voting rights of shareholders thereof, or the ex¬ 
tinguishment or modification of any rights accruing by virtue of 
any agreement, lease or license for the purpose of searching for or 
winning any mineral or mineral oil or the pre-mature termination 
or cancellation of any such agreement, lease or license shall be 
deemed to be void on the ground that it was inconsistent with or 
took away or abridged any of the rights conferred by Articles 
14, 19 or 31. Where such a law was a law made by the legisla¬ 
ture of a state, the provisions of Article 31-A(1) shall not apply 
thereto unless that law, having been reserved for the considera¬ 
tion of the President, received his assent. 

This amendment also substituted another Article in place of 
Article 305 and thereby saved the existing laws providing for 
state monopolies. This amendment also added 7 new. Acts to 
the Ninth Schedule of the Constitution which could not be chal¬ 
lenged in any court on any ground. 
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The fifth amendment of the Constitution took plaice on -24 Dec¬ 
ember, 1955. A change was made in Article 3 of the Constitu¬ 
tion. It was provided that no bill shall be introduced in either 
House of Parliament except on the recommendation of the Presi¬ 
dent and unless, where the proposal contained in the bill affected 
the area, boundaries or name of any of the states specified in Part 
A and Part B of the First Schedule, the bill had been referred by 
the President to the legislature of that state for expressing its 
views thereon within such period as may be specified in the refe¬ 
rence or within such further period as the President may allow and 
the period so specified or allowed had expired. 

The sixth amendment of the Constitution took place on 11 Sep¬ 
tember, 1956. Entry No. 92-A dealing with taxes was added to 
the Union List. Another entry was substituted for the existing 
entry No. 54 in the State List. Articles 269 and 286 were also 
amended. It w r as provided that any law of a state shall, in so far 
as it imposed or authorised the imposition of a 1 tax on the sale or 
purchase of goods declared by Parliament to be of special import¬ 
ance in inter-state trade or commerce, be subject to such restric¬ 
tions and conditions in regard to the system of levy, rates and 
other incidents of the tax as Parliament may by law specify. 

The Seventh amendment took 1 place on 19 October, 1956. A 
new Schedule was substituted for the First Schedule to the Consti¬ 
tution. In the new Schedule were mentioned 14 states and 6 
Union territories. Changes were made in the number of represen¬ 
tatives to be sent by the various states to the Council of States or 
Rajya Sabha. Articles 81 and 82 were amended and the amend¬ 
ments related to the total number of the members of Lok Sabha and 
the manner in which they were to be elected. Provision was also 
made for the readjustment of territorial constituencies from time 
to time. Articles 131, 153, 158 and 168 were also amended. 
Article 170 as amended provided that the Legislative Assembly of 
each state shall consist of not more than 500 and not less than 60 
members. Adjustments were to be made in the territorial consti¬ 
tuencies after each census. Articles 216, 217, 220, 224, 230 and 231 
relating to High Courts were also amended. Article 224 provided 
for the appointment of additional and acting judges. Article 230 
provided for the extension of the jurisdiction of High Courts to 
Union territories. Article 231 provided for the establishment of 
a common High Court for two or more states. Articles 239 and 
240 relating to Union territories were amended. Articles 350-A 
and 350-B relating to the education of minorities were added. A 
new Article was substituted for Article 371 and the substituted 
Article provided for the establishment of. Regional Committees in 
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the Punjab and Andhra Pradesh. Special provision was also made 
for Bombay. Article 372-A dealing with the power of the Presi¬ 
dent to adapt laws was added. Some changes were also made in 
the Second Schedule of the Constitution. The salary of the Chief 
Justice of a High Court was fixed at Rs. 4,000/- and of other judges 
Rs. 3,500/- each. Some changes were also made in the Seventh 
Schedule of the Constitution. Some minor changes were also 
made in various Articles of the Constitution. 

The eighth amendment of the Constitution took place on 5 
January, 1960. Originally, the reservation of seats and special 
representation for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
the Anglo-Indians was made for 10 years but the amendment ex¬ 
tended the period to 20 years. 

The Ninth amendment of the Constitution took place on 28 
December, 1960. The object of the amendment was to give effect 
to the transfer of certain territories to Pakistan in pursuance of the 
agreements entered into between the Governments of India and 
Pakistan. The amendment was made in view of the advisory 
opinion given by the Supreme Court of India. This amendment 
made changes in the First Schedule and Second Schedule of the 
Constitution. 

The tenth amendment was made on 16 August, 1961. It added 
the territories of Dadra and Nagar Haveli to the First Schedule of 
the Constitution as a Union territory. 

The Constitution was amended for the eleventh time on 19 
December, 1961. Articles 66 and 71 were amended. The Vice- 
President of India was to be elected by an electoral college consti¬ 
tuted by members of both Houses of Parliament and their sitting 
together was not necessary. The election of a person as President 
or Vice-President was not to be called in question on the ground 
of the existence of any vacancy for whatever reason among the 
members of the electoral college electing him. 

The twelfth amendment of the Constitution took place on 27 
March, 1962. The amendment was to be deemed to have come 
into force on 20 December, 1961. A new Union territory of Goa, 
Daman and Diu was set up. 

The thirteenth amendment of the Constitution took place on 28 
December, 1962. Part XXI of the Constitution was amended and 
special provision was made for the State of Nagaland. 

The fourteenth amendment of the Constitution took place on 
28 December, 1962. The Union territory of Pondicherry was add¬ 
ed to the First Schedule of the Constitution. Changes were also 
made in Articles 239-A and Article 240(A). Article 239-A pro¬ 
vided that Parliament may by iaw create for any of the Union ter- 
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ritorics of Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura, Goa, Daman and 
Diu and Pondicherry a body to function as a legislature for the 
Union territory or a Council of Ministers or both. When a legis¬ 
lature was created for the above mentioned Union territories, the 
President of India was not to make any regulation for the peace, 
progress and good government of the Union territories. 

The fifteenth amendment of the Constitution was made on 5 
October, 1963. This amendment raised the retirement age of 
High Court judges from 60 to 62 years. It gave compensatory 
allowance to High Court judges on transfer from one High Court 
to another. It provided for the appointment of retired judges of 
a High Court to work as judges of the same High Court. Article 
226 of the Constitution was also amended. It provided that the 
power of issuing writs, directions or orders to any government, 
authority or person may be exercised by any High Court exercis¬ 
ing jurisdiction in relation to the territories within which the cause 
of action, whole or any part, arises for the exercise ot such power, 
notwithstanding that the seat of such government or authority or 
the residence of such person is not within those territories. A 
change was also made in Article 311. It provided that no civil 
servant shall be dismissed or icmovcd or reduced in rank except 
after an inquiry in which he has been informed of the charges 
against him and given a reasonable opportunity of being heard in 
respect of those charges and where it is proposed, after such inquiry, 
to impose on him any such penalty, until he has been given a rea¬ 
sonable opportunity of making representation on the penalty pro¬ 
posed, but only on the basis of the evidence adduced during such 
inquiry. This provision will not apply where a person is dismiss¬ 
ed or removed or reduced in rank on the ground of conduct which 
has led to his conviction on a criminal charge, or where the autho¬ 
rity empowered to dismiss or remove a person or to reduce him in 
rank is satisfied that for some reason, to be recorded by that autho¬ 
rity in writing, it is not reasonably practicable to hold such inquiry, 
or where the President or the Governor is satisfied that in the inter¬ 
est of the security of the state, it is not expedient to hold such 
inquiry. If a question arises whether it is reasonably practicable 
to hold an inquiry or not, the decision thereon of the authority 
empowered to dismiss or remove such person or to reduce him in 
rank shall be final. A very minor change was also made in Article 
316 of the Constitution. 

The sixteenth amendment was also made on 5 October, 1963. 

It amended clauses (2), (3) and (4) of Article 19 of the Constitu¬ 
tion for enabling the states to make any law imposing reasonable 
restrictions on the exercise of the rights conferred by sub-clauses 
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(a), (b) and (c) of clause 1 of Article 19 in the interests of the 
sovereignty and integrity of India. This amendment also amend¬ 
ed Articles 84 and 173 and forms of oath in the Third Schedule to 
the Constitution so as to provide that every candidate for the mem¬ 
bership of Parliament and state legislature, judges of Supreme 
Court of India and High Courts of States and Comptroller and 
Auditor General of India should take an oath to uphold the sover¬ 
eignty and integrity of India. 

The seventeenth amendment took place on 20 June, 1964. Article 
31-A was amended and it was provided that where any law makes 
any provision for the acquisition by the state of any estate and 
where any land comprised therein is held by a person under his 
personal cultivation, it shall not be lawful for the state to acquire 
any portion of such land as is within the ceiling limit applicable 
to him under any law for the time being in force or any building 
or structure standing thereon or appurtenant thereto, unless law 
relating to the acquisition of such land, building or structure, pro¬ 
vides for payment of compensation at a rate not less than its market 
value. An addition was made in the Ninth Schedule to the Con¬ 
stitution by adding 64 new Acts to the Ninth Schedule and taking 
them out of the jurisdiction of the courts of the country. 

The eighteenth amendment was made on 27 August, 1966. Two 
Explanations were added to Article 3. It was provided that Par¬ 
liament of India was competent to form a new State or Union 
territory by uniting a part of any state or Union territory to any 
other state or Union territory. 

The nineteenth amendment was made on 11 December, 1966. 
It amended Article 324. It deleted the words relating to the ap¬ 
pointment of election tribunals as the same were abolished and 
their work was given to High Courts. 

The twentieth amendment was made on 22 December, 1966. 
This amendment added Article 233-A to the Constitution and 
regularised the appointment of the judges made in Uttar Pradesh 
and also the decisions given by them. 

The twenty-first amendment was made on 10 April, 1967. It 
merely added Sindhi in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution 
dealing with the languages of India. 

It is noteworthy that during the first few years after the adop¬ 
tion of the Constitution, there were too many amendments. That 
was partly due to the absolute majority enjoyed by the Congress 
both in Parliament and state legislatures and partly due to the domi¬ 
nating personality of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru who could 
get anything passed through Parliament. Nehru died in 1964 arid 
the Congress lost its hold during the general elections held in 1967. 
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The randt ^ that there has been no amendment ot the Constitution 
since 1967. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


1 HE nationalist movement which culminated in the achieve¬ 
ment of independence in 1947, was not the result of a few agitators. 
It was the outcome of a large number of factors and the most im¬ 
portant among them was British imperialism. It was British 
imperialism which brought about the unification of the country 
and enabled the people to think as one nation. Before the coming 
of the English to India, the people of the South were usually 
separated from the rest of India except for short intervals. British 
imperialism made the people of India think themselves as one 
nation. Prof. Moon rightly observes: “British imperialism in Tndia 
gave her a political unity under a third party in spite of the many 
discordant elements in Indian society.” 

The improvements in the means of transport and communication 
also quickened the pace of the nationalist movement in the coun¬ 
try. The Indian leaders found themselves in a position to carry 
on their propaganda in every nook and corner of the country. 
Without those means of communication and transport, such a thing 
would have been unthinkable. The frequent meetings of the 
leaders among themselves and their personal contact with the people 
in different parts of the country gave a momentum to the national¬ 
ist movement. 

Many scholars, poets and religious reformers contributed towards 
the progress of the nationalist movement. The study and publica¬ 
tion of the ancient Indian literature by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and scholars like Max Muller, Monicr Williams, Colcbrookc, 
Ranade, Har Prasad Sastri, R. G. Bhandarkar, Rajendra Lai Mitra 
etc. revealed to the people of India the majesty of the Sanskrit 
language and also inculcated among them a feeling of pride in 
their past and their faith in the future. 

The religious and social reformers like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Keshab Chandra Sen, Debendra Nath Tagore, Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Swami Dayanand Saraswati, Ramakrishna Param- 
hans, Vivekanand and others exercised a tremendous influence on 
the people of India and they were responsible in different ways in 
putting the people of India on the road to progress. It is contend¬ 
ed that political agitation in India began with Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy. His study of English literature, history and parliamentary 
institutions acquainted him with the western political ideas and he 
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introduced the methods of political agitation by petitions, pamph¬ 
lets, memorials, public meetings and the press. He was a great 
lover of liberty. To him, liberty was indivisible. The enslave¬ 
ment of one section of humanity was incompatible with the liberty 
of another section. He followed with intense interest the course 
of the French Revolution. He is said to have given a public dinner 
in the Town Hall of Calcutta as a mark of his joy at the establish¬ 
ment of constitutional government in Spain. On his way to Eng¬ 
land, at the Cape of Good Hope, he insisted upon being carried to 
a French vessel where he saw the flag of liberty flying so that he 
may be able to pay his homage. In 1832, he publicly declared 
that in case the objects of the Reforms Bill were defeated, he would 
give up his residence in the dominions of England and settle down 
in America. Keshab Chandra Sen also made his contribution to¬ 
wards the cause of nationalism by helping the movement for social 
and religious reform. The missionaries of the Brahmo Samaj car¬ 
ried their message of new religious and social freedom far and wide 
all over the Indian continent. In that very connection, Keshab 
went to Bombay in 1864 and to the present Uttar Pradesh in 1868. 

Swami Dayanand Saraswati founded the Arya Samaj. He 
preached to the people of India the lesson of self-confidence and 
faith in their future. He reminded them of the glory and greatness 
of India’s past and exhorted his audiences to leave no stone un¬ 
turned to make India great. He raised the slogan of: “Back to the 
Vedas.” He declared that good government was no substitute for 
self-government and the rule of India by the Indians was to be 
preferred in every way. It is well known that many leaders of 
the Arya Samaj like Lala Lajpat Rai played a glorious part in the 
nationalist movement of the country. Col. Olcott has rightly point¬ 
ed out that Swami Dayanand exercised “great nationalising influ¬ 
ence upon his followers.” The view of Annie Besant was “It was 
Dayanand Saraswati who proclaimed India for the Indians.” 

Ramkrishna Paramhans exercised great influence on his follow¬ 
ers. He has rightly been given the credit of assisting the growth 
of national consciousness among the people. The Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission have in many ways helped the cause of self- 
consciousness among the people of India. Swami Vivekanand was 
the pupil of Ramakrishna Paramhans and he in his own way helped 
the people of India in reviving their faith in themselves and also in 
the future of the country. About Swami Vivekanand, Niveditta 
says: “The queen of his adoration was the motherland.” Like 
Swami Dayanand, Swami Vivekanand taught young India self- 
confidence and self-reliance. The founders of the Theosophical 
Society of India and Mrs. Annie Besant made their own contribu- 
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tion towards the cause of the national awakening. They asked the 
people of India to realise that they were not so bad as the Christian 
missionaries painted them to be. They were as good as many ad¬ 
vanced people of the world were. They asked the people of India 
to look to their glorious past and try to bring back the same. They 
taught people to have faith in themselves. 

The Indian press and literature, both English and Vernacular, 
also aroused national consciousness. Great was the influence of 
newspapers like the Indian Mirror, the Bombay Samachar, the 
Hindu Patriot, The Amrita Bazar Patrika, The Hindu, The Ke- 
sari, The Bengalee, The Hurkura, The Bengal Public Opinion, 
The Reis and Rayet, The Somprokash, The Sulabh Samachar, 
The Sanjibain, The Sadharm, The Hitavadi, The Rast Goftar, 
The Indu Prakash, The Standard, The Swadeshmitran, The He¬ 
rald of Bihar, The Advocate of Lucknow etc., on the political 
life of the country. The growth of the Indian press was pheno¬ 
menal and by 1875, there were no less than 478 newspapers in the 
country. 

Without them, it would have been impossible to create an 
atmosphere in which the people of India could be made to think 
of their common problems and common grievances. Undoub¬ 
tedly, the Indian Press played a meritorious role in not only 
creating a national awakening in the country but also guiding the 
people of India throughout their struggle for independence. It 
goes without saying that the Indian press also paid a part of the 
price for the freedom of the country. 1'he Indian press was the 
target of the British Government from the very beginning but it 
boldly and fearlessly faced the challenge. 

The writings of Dinbandhu Hcmchandra Banerjee, Navin 
Chandra Sen, R. G. Dutt, Rabindra Nath Tagore and Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee affected the minds of the people of India. 
Through his writings, Rabindra Nath Tagore appealed to the 
higher sentiments of the people of India to work for the glory of 
their country. He tried to raise the moral tone of his country¬ 
men. The Anand Math of Bankim Chandra Chatterji which 
embodied the patriotic song “Bande Mataram” (Hail to the Mo¬ 
ther), has rightly been called “The Bible of Modern Bengalee 
patriotism.” Aurobindo Ghose wrote in 1907: “As a poet and a 
stylist, Bankim did a work of supreme national importance, not 

for the whole of India.but for Bengal which was destined to 

lead India and be in the vanguard of national development.” 
Bankim’s Bengalee nationalism gave to the rest of India the proto¬ 
type of the state of mind which inspired many subsequent na¬ 
tionalist endeavours. In the words of Aurobindo Ghose, “It is 
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not till the Motherland reveals herself to the eye of the mind as 
something more than a stretch of earth or a mass of individuals, 
it is not till she takes shape as a great Divine and Maternal 
power in a form of beauty that can dominate the mind and seize 
the heart that these petty fears and hopes vanish in the All-absorb¬ 
ing passion for the Mother and her service, and the patriotism 
that works miracles and saves a doomed nation is born.” A cri¬ 
tical study of the writings of Bankim shows how he wanted his 
countrymen to make supreme sacrifices for the cause of the coun¬ 
try. He wanted his countrymen to put at the feet of Goddess Kali 
thousands of their heads so that the cause of the nation could be 
served. There is one particular thing about Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji which must be noticed here. He did not believe that 
the message of nationalism could reach the masses through the 
English languages. He wanted the vernacular languages to be 
used to reach the people and this is exactly what was done later 
on under Mahatma Gandhi w'ith great success. To quote Ban¬ 
kim Chandra Chatterji, “We....arc strangely apt to forget that 
it is only through Bengali that the people can be moved. We 
preach in English and harangue in English and write in English, 
perfectly forgetful that the great masses whom it is absolutely 
necessary to move in order to carry out any great project of social 
reform, remain stone-deaf to all our eloquence.” Rabindra Nath 
Tagore and D. L. Roy gave us a lot of national poetry, songs 
and music. The writings of the Indian patriots brought about a 
revolution in the minds of the Indians and those revolutionary 
minds were responsible for the growth of nationalism in the coun¬ 
try. 

Rightly or wrongly, the Hindus had a very high opinion of 
themselves. They regarded the foreigners as Mlechhas whose 
presence was merely to be tolerated. The Arab philosopher, AI- 
biruni, who came to India in the time of Mahmud Ghazni, tells 
us that the Hindus believed “that there was no country like theirs, 
no kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no sciences like 
theirs.” The foreigner was impure in a stronger sense than the 
barbarian to the Greek or the gentile to the Jews. Foreign rule 
was impure whether it was Muslim or Christian. Such a view 
was bound to express itself ultimately in the form of a movement 
to liberate the country from the foreign yoke. 

It goes without saying that the concepts of nationality and 
patriotism were known to the Indians throughout their history. 
Ancient ’literature and religious texts testify to a well-defined 
image of Mother India and to a closer consciousness of national 
solidarity. The ancient Indians gave it the name of Bharatvarsha 
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or simply Bharat. The Puranas expressly define the term Bharat 
as the country that lies north of the Indian Ocean and South of 
the snowy Himalayas. The Hindu consciousness of Rational fron¬ 
tiers is illustrated in their institution of pilgrimage which expects 
a Hindu to visit the various holy places, distributed throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. The foremost important 
of the places of pilgrimage are located in the extremities of the 
four directions. The sentiments of love and service for India are 
to be found in the Vedas and the Epics. The Manusmriti contains 
passages of extreme patriotic feivour such as “mother and mother- 
country are greater than heaven.” The daily prayers of a Hindu 
require him to worship the image of the mother-country as the 
land of seven sacred rivers and seven sacred cities which between 
them cover the entire area of modern India. It was the resusci¬ 
tation of this image which gave a definite meaning of nationalism 
to the Hindus who recognised it and responded to the call of nation¬ 
alism. However, this very fact proved to be a weakness of Indian 
nationalism as such a picture was alien to the Muslims who did not 
believe in But Parasati or worship of the idols. 

The Hindus also derived inspiration from what had been done 
in the recent past by the Marathas. The latter had developed a 
community spirit which transcended the barriers of caste. It is 
well known that the Brahmanas, soldiers, cultivators and the out- 
caste Prabhus felt a common allegiance to Maharashtra. They 
regarded the war against the Mughals as a struggle for indepen¬ 
dence as well as a defence of religion. The Maratha example had 
a tremendous influence on the nationalist movement in the coun¬ 
try. This was particularly so in the hands of men like Tilak who 
quoted from the Maratha history and appealed to the audiences 
to drive out the Englishmen in the same way as the Marathas had 
driven out the Muslims from Maharashtra in their own time. This 
again was a weakness of Indian nationalism as such an attitude was 
bound to alienate the Muslims of India. 

There was a lot of discontentment in the country on account 
of many causes and that discontentment gave a stimulus to the 
gowth of the nationalist movement in the country. The masses 
suffered from economic troubles. The middle classes suffered 
from the bugbear of unemployment. All the intelligent Indians 
felt and bewailed the economic exploitation of their country. The 
British officials working in India were a very heavy drain on the 
Indian resources. The economic system of India was adjusted to 
the needs of the people of England. The interests of the Indians 
were completely ignored. Blunt rightly points .put that the vice 
of Indian finance was that the Finance Minister of India looked 
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more to the interests of Great Britain than to those of India. All 

tariff duties were abolished in 1879 with a view to benefit Lanca¬ 

shire. In 1895, an excise duty of 5 per cent was imposed on 
Indian cotton goods with a view to countervail similar tariff on 
Lancashire goods imposed in the interests of revenue. The value 
of the Indian rupee in terms of the English pound was fixed in 
such a way as to help imports from England and discourage ex¬ 
ports from India. Sir Henry Cotton condemned the economic 

exploitation of India and the consequent miseries of the people of 
the country. The Indians resented the attitude of the English¬ 
men towards them. The Europeans in India were arrogant. They 
had a very low opinion of the Indian character. They took plea¬ 
sure in calling the Indians the creatures of an inferior breed, “half 
Gorilla, half Negro.” They ridiculed the Indian black heathens 
“worshipping stocks and stones and swinging themselves on 
bamboo trees like bees.” The European masters regarded the 
Indians as “the helots of the land, the hewer of wood and the 
drawers of water.” The life of an Indian was estimated by most 
Europeans as no higher than that of a dog. In 1819, Sir Thomas 
Munro confessed that although the foreign conquerors have treated 
the natives with violence and cruelty, but they had not treated 
them with so much scorn as the Englishmen had done. Seton 
Kerr, a Secretary to the Government of India, spoke of the “che¬ 
rished conviction which was shared by every Englishman in India, 
from the highest to the lowest... .the conviction in every man 
that he belongs to a race which God has destined to govern and 
subdue.” Field Marshall Lord Roberts who at one time was the 
Commander-in-Chief of India, did not regard even the bravest of 
the Indian soldiers as equal to a British officer. 

Travelling in the upper class railway compartments was not for 
the Indians. Even the ruling Chiefs while travelling in the upper 
classes were bullied into unlacing the boots and shampooing the 
weary legs of the Sahibs just back from hunting excursions. 
Assaults on Indians by Europeans were frequent. As the Euro¬ 
peans were tried by juries consisting of Europeans, they very often 
escaped scot free. The administration of criminal justice in such 
cases was “a judicial scandal.” Garrat says: “There was the long 
succession of murders and brutalities perpetrated by Englishmen 
upon the Indians which either went unpunished or in which, at 
the demand of the whole European community, only a small 
penalty was exacted. This scandal of which there were many 
flagrant instances in the sixties, has continued till recent times.” 
(An Indian Commentary, pp. 116-17). Sir Theodore Morrison, 
a member of the Indian Civil Service, wrote thus in 1890: “It is 
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an ugly fact which it is no use to disguise that the murder of the 
natives by Englishmen is no infrequent occurrence.” The Euro¬ 
peans had certain maxims about the Indians. “The first was that 
the life of one European was worth those of many Indians. The 
second was that the only thing that an oriental understood was 
fear. The third was that England had been forced to lose many 
lives and spend many millions to hold India and did she not merit 
some more substantial recompense than the privilege of govern¬ 
ing India in a spirit of wisdom and unselfishness?” Such an atti¬ 
tude was bound to create a lot of bitterness between the rulers 
and the ruled. Edward Thompson observes : “Right at the back 
of the mind of many an Indian, the Mutiny flits as he talks with 
an Englishman—an unavenged, an unappeased ghost.” (The 
Other Side of the Medal, p. 30). 

The free trade policy of the Government of India stood in the 
way of the development of the country. Lala Murlidhar of the 
Punjab observed thus in 1891: “Free trade, fair-play between 
nations, how I hate the sham? What fair-play in trade can there 
be between impoverished India and the bloated capitalist 
England ?” Again, “What are all these chandeliers and lamps and 
European-made chairs and tables and smart clothes and hats, Eng¬ 
lish coats and bonnets and frocks and silver-mounted canes and 
all the luxurious fittings of your houses but trophies of India’s mi¬ 
sery, mementoes of India’s starvation?” D. E. Wacha points out 
that the economic condition of the people of India deteriorated 
under the British rule. 40 millions of Indians had to be conten¬ 
ted with one meal a day. That was due to the tribute exacted 
by England from the starving peasantry and “exported to fructify 
there and swell still further the unparalleled wealth of these dis¬ 
tant isles.” 

There was a lopsided development of the Indian economy. 
While Indian handicrafts and industries were allowed to starve, 
Indian agriculture was encouraged with a purpose. Most of the 
raw materials were produced in the country so that those could 
be used to feed the industries in England. That policy made 
India dependent on England. The free trade policy helped the 
British manufacturers and sacrificed the interests of India. The 
public debt increased tremendously. After 1858, the Crown 
took over the entire debt of 70 millions from the English East 
India Company. Between 1858 and 1876, the public debt was 
practically doubled. Out of the additional debt, only about 24 
millions were spent on the construction of railways and irriga¬ 
tion works. No proper use of the money was made while con¬ 
structing the railways. Those who constructed them were given 
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more than what was due to them. It is rightly pointed out that 
the first 6,000 miles of railways cost more than £100 millions or 
£16,000 a mile. To quote W. N. Massey, “Enormous sums 
were lavished and the contractors had no motive for economy. 
All the money came from the English capitalist and so long as 
he was guaranteed 5 per cent on the revenues of India, it was 
immaterial for him whether the funds he lent were thrown into 
the Hooghly or converted into bricks or mortar.” L. H. Jenks 
points out that the expenses which increased the public debt of 
India were “the cost of the Mutiny, the price of the transfer of 
Company’s rights to the Crown, the expenses of simultaneous 
wars in China and Abyssinia, every governmental item in London 
that remotely related to India down to the fees of the char-wo¬ 
man in the India Office and the expenses of ships that sailed but 
did not participate in hostilities and the cost of the Indian regi¬ 
ments for 6 months’ training at home before they sailed... .The 
Sultan of Turkey visited London in 1868 in state and his offi¬ 
cial ball was arranged at the India' Office and the Bill was charged 
to India. A lunatic asylum in Ealing, gifts to members of a Zan¬ 
zibar Mission, the Consular and diplomatic establishments of 
Great Britain in China or in Persia, part of the permanent ex¬ 
penses of the Mediterranean fleet and the entire cost of a line 
of telegraph from England to India had been charged to the 
Indian treasury.” (The Migration of British Capital, pp. 223- 
24). The net result of all these factors was that there was great 
misery in India. There was a lot of resentment and unrest. 
There were frequent famines in the country. There were as 
many as 24 famines during the second half of the 19th century 
and it is estimated that more than 28 millions died. The ex¬ 
port of foodgrains from India to Great Britain during the years 
of famine added to the bitterness among the people. No wonder, 
Mr. Blunt, a British journalist touring India in 1882, observed 
that when Lord Lytton left India, India was on the verge of a 
revolution. 

Before the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857, there were many 
Englishmen who honestly believed and worked for the good of 
India. However, during the Mutiny days a lot of blood was shed 
on both sides. The Europeans wreaked their vegeance on the 
helpless and innocent Indians after the Mutiny. It was this po¬ 
licy of oppression and repression which added to the discontent 
of the country. The Indians were completely excluded from the 
legislatures in the country and also from the key-posts in the ad¬ 
ministration. Zacharias says: “The blight of distrust had be¬ 
gun to fall upon England’s relations with India; these people had 
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mutinied once and committed dreadful atrocities—how could one 
trust them not to plan further sedition?” Another writer points 
out that “the old sympathy with India changed to a feeling of 
repugnance—the old spirit of content with life artd work in 
India, the old inclination to regard things in an Indian rather than 
an English light, gave place to a reluctance to stay in India longer 
than needs must, and a disposition to judge things by an empha¬ 
tically English standard.” Garrat observes : “The English killed 
their prisoners without trial and in a manner held by all Indians 
to be the height of barbarity. They massacred thousands of the 
civil population. General Neil gave orders to his lieutenants that 
certain villages were marked out for destruction and all the men 
inhabiting them were slaughtered and the indiscriminate burning 
of their inhabitants occurred wherever our English armies mov¬ 
ed.” 

The English language played a very important part in the 
growth of nationalism in the country. It acted as the lingua 
franca of the intelligentsia of India. Without the common 
medium of the English language, it would have been out of the 
question for the Madrasis, Bengalees and the Punjabis to sit at 
one table and discuss the common problems facing the country. 
The English language also made the Indians inheritors of a great 
literature which was full of great ideas and ideals. Tagore says: 
“We had come to know England through her glorious literature, 
which had brought new inspiration into our young lives. The 
English authors, whose books and poems we studied, were full of 
love for humanity, justice, and freedom. This great literary tra¬ 
dition had come down to us from the revolutionary period. We 
felt its power in Wordsworth’s sonnets about human liberty. We 
glorified in it even in the immature production of Shelley writ¬ 
ten in the enthusiasm of his youth when he declared against the 
tyranny of priestcraft and preached the overthrow of all despot¬ 
isms through the power of suffering bravely endured. All this 
fired our youthful imaginations. We believed with all our simple 
faith that even if we rebelled against foreign rule, we should 
have the sympathy of the West. We felt that England was on 
our side in wishing to gain our freedom ” Sardar K. M. Panikkar 
has pointed out in Asia and Western Dominance that the intro¬ 
duction of the English language helped the cause of unity in 
the country and without it India would have been split into as 
many different units as there are languages in India and would 
have repeated the pattern of Europe with its conglomeration of 
mutually hostile units within the same Christian community (p. 
332 ). 
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The ground was ready and the acts of omission and commis¬ 
sion in the time of Lord Lytton accelerated the nationalist move¬ 
ment. The period from 1876 to 1884 has been called the seed¬ 
time of Indian nationalism. Lord Lytton held his famous Delhi 
Durbar in 1877 at a time when the people of South India were 
suffering terribly from the destruction brought about by famine. 
They wondered at the callousness of Lytton. An appropriate 
comment was made in these words : “Nero was fiddling while 
Rome was burning.” The second Afghan War cost the Indian 
treasury a lot. No wonder, the Indians criticised Lytton merci¬ 
lessly. In order to gag the Indian public opinion, Lytton passed 
the notorious Vernacular Press Act in 1878. The discriminatory 
provisions of this Act were universally condemned by the people 
belonging to all walks of life. Sir Erskine Perry points out that 
the Act was “a rctrogarde and ill-conceived measure injurious to 
the future progress of India.” It was called the Gagging Act. 
Lytton passed the Arms Act in 1878 which made an invidious 
distinction between the Indians and the Europeans. While the 
Europeans were allowed to keep arms freely, the Indians could not 
do so without a licence. In the words of Surcndra Nath Baner- 
jee, the Arms Act “imposed upon was a badge of racial infer¬ 
iority.” Such a measure was derogatory to the self-respect of the 
people of India. Lord Lytton removed the import duty on cot¬ 
ton manufactures with a view to help the British manufacturers 
and this was resented by the Indians. It is true that Lord Ripon 
tried to remove some of the grievances of India, but before he 
could do so, the Ilbert Bill controversy came to the fere. 

The Ilbert Bill was a simple measure whose object was to put 
the Indian judges on the same footing as the European judges in 
dealing with all cases in Bengal Presidency. The necessity of this 
bill arose as the Indians who had joined the judicial service were 
rising in the ranks and that involved the possible trial of Euro¬ 
peans by an Indian judge without a jury. This was considered 
to be too much by the Europeans. A strong agitation was 
brought into existence by the Europeans who were not prepared 
to be tried by an Indian judge. Lord Ripon became the target 
of the agitation. He was boycotted by the European community. 
He was threatened to be kidnapped to England. Ultimately a 
compromise was arrived at which suited the Europeans. How¬ 
ever, this set a wrong precedent. The flag of racialism was hoist¬ 
ed by the Europeans. The Indians realised that they could not 
expect any justice or fairplay from the Englishmen when their 
own interests were involved. Surcndranath Banerjee observes: 
“No self-respecting Indian could sit idle under the fierce light of 
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that revelation. It was a call to high patriotic duty to those who 
understood its significance.” Before the effect of the Ilbert bill 
controvery was over, the Indians had already organised themselves 
into the Indian National Conference which was the forerunner of 
the Indian National Congress founded in 1885. 

Before dealing with the foundation and work of the Indian 
National Congress, it seems desirable to refer to political organi¬ 
zations before 1885. In 1837, the Bengal Zamindary Associa¬ 
tion (later on known as the Bengal Landholders’ Society) was set 
up. Its main object was to resist encroachments on the rights of 
the landlords on account of the policy of the Bengal Government 
to give a certain measure of protection to the cultivators. About 
the same time, a few English radicals started in London the Bri¬ 
tish India Society. Its object was to create an interest in the 
conditions of India and “to fix the eyes of the entire nation on 
the extent.... and the claims of British India.” George Thomp¬ 
son, one of the prominent members of the British India Society, 
came to Calcutta in 1842 and set up in 1843 the Bengal British 
India Society. The object of the new Society was the gradual 
advancement of the public welfare by peaceful means. How¬ 
ever, the members of the Society professed complete loyalty to the 
British Crown. Out of the two, the Bengal Landlords’ Society 
and the Bengal British India Society, the former was more im¬ 
portant than the latter. In 1851, these two societies were amal¬ 
gamated into the British Indian Association. In spite of the fact 
that Kristo Das Pal, the Secretary of the British India Association, 
was a liberal, this Association was dominated by the landlords 
and the progressive Bengalees had no place in it. Its subscrip¬ 
tion was kept high and hence all could not join it. 

On 26 August, 1852, the principal Hindus, Parsees, Moham¬ 
medans, Portuguese and Jews of Bombay met to consider “the 
desirableness of forming an association with a view to ascertaining 
the wants of the people of this country and the measures calcu¬ 
lated to advance their welfare and of representing the same to 
the authorities in India or in England.” On that occasion, 
Dadabhai Naoroji observed: “Many ask what this Association 
means to do when it is well known that under our present gov¬ 
ernment we enjoy an amount of liberty and prosperity rarely 
known to the inhabitants of India under any native sovereign. 
In reply to this it is said we ought to demand redress for our grie¬ 
vances. But what are those grievances ? They may be many 
or none, yet nobody here is at this moment prepared to give a 
decided reply; when we see that our Government is often ready to 
assist us in everything calculated to benefit us, we had better, than 
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merely complain and grumble, point out in a becoming manner 
what our real wants are. We are subject to the English govern¬ 
ment, whose principal officers being drawn from England do not, 
except after a long residence and experience, become fully ac¬ 
quainted with our wants and customs. Though they may always 
be anxious to do good to us, they are often led, by their imper¬ 
fect acquaintance with the country, to adopt measures calculated 
to do more harm than good, while we, on the other hand, have 
no means of preventing such occurrences. The most we can do 
is complain through the medium of the paper. In time all is hush¬ 
ed up and the people carry with them the impression that Gov¬ 
ernment has been unkind to them in not attending to their com¬ 
plaint. We have, therefore, to consider what we ought to do to 
secure our own good, and at the same time keep up a good un¬ 
derstanding between us and Government.” 

On the same occasion, the Chairman of the Bombay Associa¬ 
tion, Mr. Juggonathjce Sunkersett stated: “Now as the British 
Government acknowledge their duty to be to effect whatever 
good they can for the benefit of this country, it is clear that their 
object and our object are one and the same. We are not in op¬ 
position to Government nor can Government be opposed to our 
objects, if it be shown that the good of the country is what we 
seek. The Government has the power to do much good and 
we have many a proof that they have the will also. 1 need not 
go far for these proofs. Witness this noble Institution which 
they so generously support and in which so many, who are now 

present, have received a most excellent education.I might also 

refer to the recent appointment of so many Natives to the highly 
responsible situations of Deputy Collectors and Magistrates. The 
Government are willing, I am sure, to do what good they can. 
When they are correctly informed they will always be ready to 
act to the advantage of the people over whom they rule; but they 
are not in possession of full and correct information on all sub¬ 
jects connected with the welfare of the people. Besides their offi¬ 
cial sources of information Government will be glad to have other 
channels of information on which they can rely. An Associa¬ 
tion like the one now established will doubtless be listened to with 
attention in respect to all matters which concern the wants and 
wishes of the people, which of course natives have better means of 
knowing than gentlemen whose time is engaged in the duties of 
their official situations.” 

Within a few months of the formation of the Bombay Associa¬ 
tion, it submitted a petition to the British Parliament. Another 
petition was submitted a year later. In these petitions, the 
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Bombay Association criticised the existing machinery of the East 
India Company in India and asked for a system which was “less 
cumbei'some, less exclusive, less secret, more directly,, responsible 
and infinitely more efficient and more acceptable to the govern¬ 
ed.” The blessings of the British rule were recognised but those 
were “attributed to the British character rather than to the plan 
of Government.... which is but little suited to the present state 
of India.” The dual authority of the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control was described as an anachronism. The autho¬ 
rity exercised by the Calcutta authorities over the Governments 
of Bombay and Madras was criticised. The administration was 
condemned as being unduly expensive. The attitude of the Eng¬ 
lish officials was described as “despotic.” It was contended 
that “the European local officers scattered over the country at 
great distances from one another, and having large districts to 
attend to, far beyond their powers of supervision, and dependent 
to a very great degree on their subordinates, arc compelled to dis¬ 
pose of the, greater part of their business in a very imperfect man¬ 
ner; and their statements to Government—whether emanating 
from persons who it is known may be trusted or from those in 
whose accuracy Government are aware no confidence can be plac¬ 
ed—are on system accepted as equally trustworthy and the offi¬ 
cial vindication of the acts of government founded thereon. The 
necessary result of this system is that Government is one of first 
impressions.” It was alleged that as the work of the Govern¬ 
ment was done in secrecy, it tended “to engender and perpetuate 
amongst the young servants of Government an illiberal and des¬ 
potic tone; to give full scope to the prejudices, the ignorance, and 
the self-sufficiency of all; to discourage progress; to discounten¬ 
ance all schemes of improvement emanating from independent and 
disinterested sources, and not within the views of the officers to 
whose department they arc referred; and to cramp all agriculture 
or commercial energy—all individual enterprise.” The Associa¬ 
tion protested against the “exorbitant salaries of many highly 
paid officers whose duties are so trifling or involve comparatively 
so little labour or responsibility that they might with advantage 
be amalgamated with other offices or remunerated in a manner 
commensurate with the nature of the duties to be performed. 15 
The foreign character of the administration was criticised and it 
was contended that “the time has arrived when the natives of 
India are entitled to a much larger share than they have hitherto 
had in the administration of the affairs of their country and that 
the Councils of the Local Governments should, in matters of gen¬ 
eral policy and legislation, be opened, so as to admit of respect- 
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able and intelligent natives taking a part in the discussion of mat¬ 
ters of general interest to the country, as suggested by Lords 
Ellenborough, Elphinstonc and others.” It was contended that 
there was absolutely no substance in the contention that the In¬ 
dians were not fit to hold positions of trust and responsibility. It 
was pointed out that “the decisions of the native judges were in 
every respects superior to those of the Europeans.” It was also 
pointed out that the declaration in the Charter Act of 1833 that 
no native of India shall be disqualified from office by ieason only 
of his religion, place of birth, descent or colour, had remained a 
dead letter and nothing had been done to put the same into prac¬ 
tice. It was also urged that the executive Government should 
always include “some persons trained and experienced in public 
offices of England who can bring to the consideration of public 
affairs a more extended knowledge and wider view than are to be 
expected from those European gentlemen who have passed all 
their days from boyhood in the bad systems of this country and 
know no other by which to compare and improve them.” 

It is true that the petitions submitted by the Bombay Associa¬ 
tion did not have much effect immediately but they undoubtedly 
created a lot of stir in London. The result was that an India Re¬ 
form Society with John Bright as one of its associates, was set up 
to put forward the point of view of the Indians. 

During his visit to London, Dadabhai Nauroji addressed many 
meetings of the newly formed East India Association. He was 
able to convince the English people that the educated Indians 
were not satisfied at all. He put a lot of emphasis on the exclu¬ 
sion of Indians from the higher services. To quote him, “Either 
the educated natives should have proper fields for their talents 
and education open to them in the various departments in the 
administration of the country, or the rulers must make up their 
minds and candidly avow it, to rule the country with a rod of 
iron.” On his return to India in 1869, Dadabhai Nauroji dec¬ 
lared that the goal of all patriotic Indians was the attainment of a 
Parliament in India. He also urged the Indians to set up in Eng¬ 
land an organisation to “fight the last and greatest battle of repre¬ 
sentation.” 

In 1868, Sisir Kumar Ghosh started the ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika 5 . 
Through the instrumentability of this newspaper and even other¬ 
wise, he attacked all forms of governmental restrictions on civil 
liberties and the economic exploitation of India by Great Britain. 

He called upon the Government to solve the problem of unem¬ 
ployment among the educated classes. He demanded that “the 
Indian Nation” be given a democratic, representative government, 
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specifically a Parliament on the lines of the British Parliament* 
In 1875, he founded the India League as a focal point for the dis¬ 
trict bodies after failing to persuade the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion to lower its annual subscription from Rs. 50. He fixed the 
annual subscription of the India League at Rs. 5 which was well 
within the means of the educated middle classes of Bengal. The 
India League was the first political body in India which set up 
links with political groups outside Bengal. Sisir Kumar Ghosh 
went to Bombay to create unity between the political organisations 
of the two Presidencies. While in Bombay, he found that Ganesh 
Vasudeo Joshi had already founded in 1870 the Poona Sarva- 
janik Sabha which counted among its members men like 
Ranade, Gokhale and Tilak later on. The members of this Sabha 
were elected by the caste groups and other interests. It is true 
that the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha was a major centre of Western 
Indian political activity for a few decades but it never assumed 
an all-India role. 

In 1876, the Indian Association was set up by Surendranath 
Banerjea. It became the centre of an all-India movement based 
on the conception of a united India derived from the inspiration 
of Mazzini. It was an organisation of the educated middle classes 
with a view to creating public opinion by direct appeals to the 
people. In 1877, the maximum age limit for the Civil Service 
Examination was lowered from 21 to 19. It was rightly consi¬ 
dered to be a deliberate attempt to blast the prospects of Indian 
candidates from the Indian Civil Service. The Indian Associa¬ 
tion organised a national protest against this measure. A big 
public meeting was held at Calcutta. Surendranath Banerjea 
also went on a tour of India and with the object of creating a 
strong public opinion against tne measure addressed meetings at 
Agra, Lahore, Amritsar, Meerut, Ambala, Delhi, Kanpur, Luck¬ 
now, Banaras and Aligarh. The object of those meetings has been 
described by Banerjea in these words: “The agitation was the 
means; the raising of the maximum limit of age for the open 
competitive examination and the holding of simultaneous exami¬ 
nations were among the ends; but the underlying conception and 
the true aim and purpose of the Civil Service agitation was the 
awakening of a spirit of unity and solidarity among the people 
of India.” The tour of Mr. Banerjee was a great success. To 
quote Sir Henry Cotton, “The idea of any Bengalee influence in 
the Punjab would have been a conception incredible to Lord 
Lawrence... .Yet it is the case that during the past year the tour 
of a Bengalee lecturer lecturing in English in Upper India, assumed 
the character of a triumphal progress; and at the present moment 
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the name of Surendranath Banerjea excites as much enthusiasm 
among the rising generation of Multan as in Dacca.” 

In 1883, an incident occurred in Calcutta which aroused indig¬ 
nation amongst the orthodox Hindus everywhere. It was alleged 
that a certain British High Court judge insisted on the produc¬ 
tion in court of a stone idol for identification. That was contrary 
to the prevailing practice and it was condemned by Surendranath 
Banerjea who asked: “What are we to think of a judge who is 
so ignorant of the feelings of the people and so disrespectful of 
their most cherished convictions as to drag into court and then to 
inspect, an object of worship which only Brahmans arc allowed to 
approach, after purifying themselves according to the forms of 
their religion?” Surendranath Banerjea was tried for contempt of 
court and put in jail. That further added to excitement and re¬ 
sentment. After his release, there was a large scale popular de¬ 
monstration. 

The Calcutta National Conferences of 1883 and 1885 and 
the National Fund campaign showed a rapid advance towards an 
all-India ideal. However, as the Bengalees dominated these orga¬ 
nisations, they failed to appeal to the country as a whole. That 
is the reason why by and by the Indian Association and the Na¬ 
tional Conference were ultimately eclipsed by the Indian National 
Congress. 

The initiative for the foundation of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress came from Mr. A. O. Hume who was a retired British civi¬ 
lian. During his official career in Tndia, Mr. Hume had formed 
strong views in favour of an early attainment of self-government 
by India. When he retired in 1882, he began to evolve a definite 
scheme for creating a united public opinion in the country. On 
March 1, 1883, he issued a circular letter to the graduates of the 
Calcutta University in which the following passage occurs: “Con¬ 
stituting as you do a large body of the most highly educated 
Indians, you should, in the natural order of things, constitute also 
the most important source of all mental, moral, social and poli¬ 
tical progress in India. Whether in the individual or the nation, 
all vital progress must spring from within and it is to you, her most 
cultured, enlightened minds, her most favoured sons that your 
country must look for initiative. In vain, many aliens like my¬ 
self love India and her children, as well as the most loving of 
these; in vain may they, for her and their good, give time and 
trouble, money and thought; in vain may they struggle and sac¬ 
rifice; they may assist with advice and suggestions; they may place 
their experience, abilities and knowledge at the disposal of the 
workers, but they lack the essential of nationality, and the real 
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work must ever be done by the people of the country themselves.” 
He proposed that a beginning should be made with a body of 50 
founders who were to act as a mustard seed of future growth. “If 
only 50 men, good and true, can be found to join as*fcunders, the 
thing can be established and the future development would be 
comparatively easy.” 

He further added: “As I said before, you are the salt of the 
land. And if amongst even you, the elite, fifty men cannot be 
found with sufficient power of self-sacrifice, sufficient love for and 
pride in their country, sufficient genuine and unselfish heartfelt 
patriotism to take the initiative, and if needs be, devote the rest 
of their lives to the Cause—then there is no hope for India. Her 
sons must and will remain mere humble and helpless instruments 
in the hands of foreign rulers, for ‘they would be free, themselves 
must strike the blow’. And if even the leaders of thought are 
all either such poor creatures, cr so selfishly wedded to personal 
concerns, that they dare not or will not strike a blow for their 
country’s sake, then justly and rightly are they kept down and 
trampled on, for they deserve nothing better. Every nation se¬ 
cures precisely as good a government as it merits. If you, the 
picked men, the most highly educated of the nation, cannot, scorn¬ 
ing personal case and selfish objects, make a resolute struggle to 
secure greater freedom for yourselves and your c.ountiy, a more 
impartial administration, a larger share in the management of 
your own affairs, then we your friends arc wrong, and our adver¬ 
saries right; then arc Lord Ripon’s noble aspirations for your good 
fruitless and visionary; then, at present, at any rate, all hopes of 
progress are at an end, and India truly neither lacks nor deserves 
any better government than she now enjoys. Only, if this be so, 
let us hear no more fractious, peevish complaints that you are 
kept in leading strings, and treated like children, for you will have 
proved yourselves such. Men know how to act. Let there be no 
more complaints of Englishmen being preferred to you in all im¬ 
portant offices, for if you lack that public spirit, that highest form 
of altruistic devotion that leads men to subordinate private ease 
to the public weal, that true patriotism that has made Englishmen 
what they are- then rightly are these preferred to you, and rightly 
and inevitably have they become your rulers. And rulers and task¬ 
masters they must continue, let the yoke gall your shoulders never 
so sorely, until you realise and stand prepared to act upon the 
eternal truth that, whether in the case of individuals or nations, 
self-sacrifice and unselfishness are the only unfailing guides to 
freedom and happiness.” 

The appeal did not fall on deaf ears. The required number 
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of persons did come forward from all parts of India and the first 
meeting of the Indian National Union which was subsequently 
renamed Indian National Congress was arranged to be held at 
Poona in December 1885. However, its venue had to be shifted 
to Bombay. The original proposal was to request Lord Reay, 
Governor of Bombay, to be the President of the first session of the 
Indian National Congress. However, the idea was dropped as 
Lord DufFerin advised the Governor against the acceptance of 
the offer as the very idea of the head of the Executive Govern¬ 
ment of a province associating himself with such a movement 
was “absurd.” Mr. W. C. Bonnerjea, a leading barrister of 
Calcutta and a very safe and loyal person, was elected the first Pre¬ 
sident. A large number of delegates came from different parts 
of the country and the most important among them were Phe- 
rozeshah Mehta, Dadabhai Naoroji, K. T. Telang, Dinshaw 
Wacha, etc. The meeting was truly a national gathering consist¬ 
ing of leading men from all parts of India. In his presidential 
address, Mr. Bonnerjea laid down the following as the objects 
of the Congress : 

1. “The promotion of personal intimacy and friendship 
amongst all the more earnest workers in our country’s cause in the 
various parts of the Empire. 

2. “The eradication by direct friendly personal intercourse of 
all possible race, creed or provincial prejudices amongst all lov¬ 
ers of the country, and the fuller development and consolida¬ 
tion of those sentiments of national unity that took their origin 
in our beloved Lord Ripon’s ever memorable reign. 

3. “The authoritative record of the matured opinions of the 
educated classes in India on some of the more important and 
pressing of the social questions of the day. 

4. “The determination of the methods by which during the 
next twelve months it is desirable for native politicians to labour 
in public interest.” 

There has been a lot of controversy regarding the real motives 
of Mr. Hume in founding the Indian National Congress. Mr. 
W. C. Bonnerjea was the first to propound the thesis that the 
Indian National Congress as an all India political organization 
owed its origin to the scheming brain of Lord Dufferin. The 
latter called for Mr. A. O. Hume and convinced him that his 
proposal to set up an all-India organisation to reform social evils 
of Indian society was not going to achieve much and it was de¬ 
sirable to set up an all-India political organisation which could 
point out to the Government the defects of the administration 
and also suggest how the same could bt removed. The view of 
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Dufferin was that the proposed organisation should do the same 
work in India as was being done by His Majesty’s Opposition 
in England. Mr. Hume discussed this proposal with the Indian 
politicians and they decided to work it out. The view of Mr. 
Bonnerjea is supported by Mr. Wedderbum, the biographer of 
Mr. Hume. This view was also supported by Lala Lajpatrai 
in “Young India.” The view of Lala Lajpatrai was that Dufferin 
and Hume worked out the plan of an “innocuous and loyal” 
political organisation to serve as a “safety valve” for the escape 
of the mounting dangers that beset the British Empire. The 
view of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya in “History of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress” is that Lord Dufferin and Mr. Hume worked in 
unison and evolved a plan of a political organisation. 

It is undoubtedly true that Mr. Hume had inherited liberal 
tendencies and his sentimental heart leapt for the general good 
of humanity. However, his liberalism was limited in so far as 
India was concerned, to the provision of a clean and sympathetic 
administration coupled with some sort of independent representa¬ 
tion for the Indians in the Legislative Councils. He attacked the 
oppressive, heartless and race-conscious bureaucracy in India. 
He brought to the notice of Lord Dufferin cases of official exces¬ 
ses against the people. Hume had great faith in the good sense 
of Lord Dufferin and urged him from time to time to play the 
hero and become the benefactor of India. In a letter dated 28 
June, 1886, he urged Lord Dufferin “to act directly and ener¬ 
getically on our behalf, leaving Lord Kimberley (Secretary of 
State for India) and any one else to like it or lump it. You are 
big enough to do—that is what cuts me to the heart—that God 
should, as it were, have brought the one man who could do it— 
into the one position in which it can be done and yet you won’t 
act.” Mr. Hume wanted Lord Dufferin to appoint a Commission 
atonce to consider and report on a definite scheme for the introduc¬ 
tion of a representative element into the legislative councils. He 
exhorted Lord Dufferin in these words: “Your first duty is to the 
people of India whom God has committed to your charge; ranks, 
talents, reputation have been conferred on you by the Almighty to 
enable you to perform that duty effectively, unfettered by official 
traditions and party policy.” However, Lord Dufferin was not 
prepared to become a hero like Lord Ripon. As a matter of fact, 
he was a critic of Ripon’s policy, which, according to him, consist¬ 
ed in “extensive speechyfying” and “Midlothianizing” of India. 

Mr. Hume was a true well-wisher of British imperialism and 
wanted it to continue in India. He was fully aware of the mount¬ 
ing discontentment in the country. That was the reason why he 
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asked Lord Dufferin to grant political concessions before it was 
too late . On 13 August , 1886 , Mr. Hume wrote to Lord Dufferin: 
"I only want you, Dear Lord Dufferin, to understand—to think 
for yourself—you who have read and realised history—what all 
this means—what it must come to, unless you and some one bestir 
themselves to disinfect the insalubrious streams of the administration 
by turning into them the purer element of independent indigenous 
representation.Perhaps you feel the whole thing as fully as my¬ 

self, but you seem to me not to realise the danger—the absolute 
necessity of opening early, before the great pressure comes on new 
and greatly improved safety valves.” Mr. Hume did not join the 
Indian National Conference organised by Surendranath Banerjee as 
the latter had very advanced political views. The organisation set up 
by Mr. Hume consisted of moderate and loyal Indians alone. That is 
the reason why the first offer was made to the Governor of Bombay 
to become the President. Mr. W. C. Bonnerjea, who was actually 
selected the first President, was the model of a loyal Indian and 
he ridiculed all sorts of political agitation. It goes without saying 
that Mr. Hume was loyal to the British Crown. As a matter of 
fact, his association with the Indian National Congress was res¬ 
ponsible for the loyalty of the Congress to the British Crown for a 
long time. It is well known that at the Calcutta session of the 
Congress, Dadabhai Naoroji praised the blessings of the British rule 
in India and he was cheered by the members of the audience. Mr. 
Hume moved a resolution for three cheers for Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, the Queen Empress and a further resolution for the long 
life of the Queen. Mr. Hume advised his colleagues in the Indian 
National Congress to look upon Lord Dufferin not as an enemy 
but as a friend and well-wisher. To quote him, “If in action a 
neutral, Dufferin was at least a passive friend desirous of the wel¬ 
fare of the people and enlargement of their liberties.” This view 
was not shared by his colleagues and that is why there were some¬ 
times differences between them. The contention of his colleagues 
was that Dufferin was not a true man and Mr. Hume behaved 
towards him like a child. In spite of this, his colleagues advised 
Mr. Hume to continue his friendly relations with Lord Dufferin 
lest he should maliciously thwart their organisation. Lord Duffe¬ 
rin also maintained an attitude of indifference towards the Indian 
National Congress. 

The second meeting of the Indian National Congress was held 
in 1886 at Calcutta. Lord Dufferin invited the members of the 
Congress as “distinguished visitors” to a garden party at the Gov¬ 
ernment House. A similar welcome was given by the Governor 
of Madras in 1887. However, a change took place in the attitude 
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of the Government. After the Madras Session in 1887, an aggres¬ 
sive propaganda was started among the masses. Hume published 
a pamphlet entitled “An Old Man’s Hope” in which he appealed 
to the people of England in these words: “Ah Men! well fed and 
happy! Do you at all realize the dull misery of these countless 
myriads? From their births to their deaths, how many rays of sun¬ 
shine think you chequer their ‘gloom-shrouded paths’? Toil, Toil, 
Toil; hunger, hunger, hunger; sickness, suffering, sorrow; these 
alas, alas, alas are the key-notes of their short and sad existence.” 

Hume made arrangements in England for propaganda in the 
press in favour of India. He was also able to enlist the support of 
a few members of the British Parliament. In April 1888, he made 
a vigorous speech at Allahabad in which he advocated propaganda 
among the masses of India in the same way as the Anti-Corn Law 
League had done in England. That was not liked by the British 
bureaucracy in India and it was suggested that the Indian National 
Congress be suppressed and Hume be deported to England. In 
October 1888, Sir A. Colvin, Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, addressed a letter to Hume covering 20 printed 
pages and warned him of the consequences of his action. Hume’s 
reply covered 60 pages. On account of the attitude of bureau¬ 
cracy, it became difficult to hold the session at Allahabad in Decem¬ 
ber 1888, but Sir Luchmcsher Singh, Maharajadhiraj of Dar- 
bhanga, came to its rescue by purchasing the property known as 
Lowther Castle where the session was held. Andrew Yule, a 
European magnate of Calcutta, presided over the Allahabad Ses¬ 
sion. The next session was held at Bombay in December 1889 
under the presidentship of Sir William Wedderburn. It was at¬ 
tended by Charles Bradlaugh, a member of the British Parliament. 
Bradlaugh spoke in such a loud and clear voice that he was heard 
not only in every comer of the pandal but also by the people out¬ 
side. He declared: “For whom should I work if not for the people? 
Bom of the people, trusted by the people, I will die for the people.” 

Dadabhai Naoroji, a member of the British House of Commons, 
was elected the President of the Lahore Session of the Congress held 
in December, 1893. His travel from Bombay to Lahore presented 
the spectacle of a procession. Citizens of the various places on the 
way presented him addresses. At the Sikh Golden Temple of 
Amritsar, he was given a robe of honour. Dadabhai brought the 
following message from the Irish members of the British Parlia¬ 
ment: “Don’t forget to tell your colleagues at the Congress that 
every one of the Ireland’s Home Rule members in Parliament is at 
your back in the cause of the Indian people.” The next session 
was held at Madras in 1894 under the presidentship of Alfred 
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Webb, an Irish member of the British Parliament. The next ses¬ 
sion at Poona was presided over by Surendra Nath Banerjee in 1895. 
The President had such a memory that without looking at the 
printed address, he was able to repeat orally, word for word, the 
whole of his address for two hours. Gokhale presided over the 
Banaras session in 1905. 

The next session was held at Calcutta in 1906 under the Presi¬ 
dentship of Dadabhai Naoroji. On that occasion, Dadabhai un¬ 
furled the flag of Swaraj for India and the following four resolu¬ 
tions on self-government, boycott movement, Swadeshi and national 
education were passed by the Congress: 

(1) Resolved that this Congress is of opinion that the system of 
Government obtaining in the Self-Governing British Colonies should 
be extended to India and that, as steps leading to it, it urges that 
the following reforms should be immediately carried out: 

(a) All examinations held in England only should be simul¬ 
taneously held in India and in England, and that all 
higher appointments which are made in India should be 
by competitive examination only. 

(b) The adequate representation of Indians in the Councils 
of the Governors of Madras and Bombay. 

(c) The expansion of the Supreme and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, allowing a larger and truly effective representa¬ 
tion of the people and a large control over the financial 
and executive administration of the country. 

(d) The powers of local and municipal bodies should be ex¬ 
tended and official control over them should not be more 
than what is exercised by the Local Government Board in 
England over similar bodies. 

(2) Resolved that having regard to the fact that the people of 
this country have little or no voice in its administration, and their 
representations to the Government do not receive due consideration, 
this Congress is of opinion that the boycott movement inaugurated 
in Bengal by way of protest against the partition of that Province 
was and is, legitimate. 

(3) ■ Resolved that this Congress accords its most cordial sup¬ 
port to the Swadeshi movement and calls upon the people of the 
country to labour for its success, by making *earnest and sustained 
efforts to promote the growth of indigenous industries, and to sti¬ 
mulate the production of indigenous articles by giving them prefer¬ 
ence over imported commodities, even at some sacrifice. 

(4) Resolved that in the opinion of this Congress the time has 
arrived for the people all over the country earnestly to take up the 
question of national education for both boys and girls and organize 
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a system of education, literary, scientific and technical, suited to 
the requirements of the country on National lines and under 
National control. * 

The next session was to be held at Nagpur but the venue was 
shifted to Surat on account of the unfavourable atmosphere at 
Nagpur. Tilak was opposed to the policy of the Congress at that 
time. He did not want the Congress to go back on its resolution 
of 1906 at the instance of the Moderates. On December 23, 1907, 
he declared at Surat: “We have not come to cause a split in the 
Congress; we did not want to hold a separate Congress; we want 
to see that the Congress does not go back. We solemnly say that 
we want to see the Congress moving with the times. But the people 
who brought the Congress to Surat, although Nagpur was willing 
to have it, are going to drag the Congress back. They have no 
moral courage. They are against the word boycott though they 
are for Swadeshi. When you profess to accept Swadeshi, you must 
boycott Videshi (foreign) goods: without boycott Swadeshi can¬ 
not flourish. The fight is between two principles: (1) earnest¬ 
ly doing what is right, and (2) doing it but not displeasing the 
Government. I belong to the party which is prepared to do 
what it thinks right whether the Government is pleased or dis¬ 
pleased. We are against the policy of mendicancy. Many young 
gentlemen in Bengal have gladly suffered for this attitude. No 
one has any authority to make the Congress recede from its ideal. 
We do not come here to embarrass the Moderates; but we are 
determined not to allow the Congress to retrograde. If they 
are not prepared to brave the dangers, let them be quiet, but they 
should not ask us to retrograde. We have come here to fight out 
constitutionally; we will behave as gentlemen even if our oppo¬ 
nents do not do so. Our opponents create rowdyism when they 
fear defeat. We are fighting against foreign autocracy. Why 
should we allow this home autocracy? The Congress is an organ¬ 
isation of all people and the voice of the people should predomi-’ 
nate. The policy of the Moderates is destructive. I don’t want 
you to follow it; we want to progress.” 

All attempts on the part of Tilak and his colleagues failed to 
bring about a compromise between the Moderates and the Extrem¬ 
ists before the open session of the Congress. Although the agenda 
of the Congress session was not distributed among the delegates, 
Tilak happened to get a copy of the draft of the proposed constitu¬ 
tion as prepared by Gokhale. A perusal of the draft showed that 
there was clearly a change in the objective of the Congress different 
from the one declared at Calcutta in 1906. This was too much 
for Til a k. He pointed out that the proposed constitution was a 
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direct attempt to tamper with the ideal of self-government on the 
lines of self-governing colonies and to exclude the Extremists from 
the Congress by making the acceptance of the new creed a condi¬ 
tion precedent for Congress membership. He declared that if he 
and his colleagues were assured that no sliding back of the Con¬ 
gress would be attempted, opposition to the election of the Presi¬ 
dent would be withdrawn. He agreed to a Joint Committee repre¬ 
senting the points of view of the two sides to settle the question in 
dispute. However, the Moderates were not willing to compromise. 
They were determined to have things in their own way. The 
reaction of the Extremists was: “The retrogression of the Congress 
was a serious step not to be decided upon only by a bare accidental 
majority of any party, either in the Subjects Committees or in the 
whole Congress (as at present constituted) simply because its ses¬ 
sion happens to be held in a particular place or province, in a 
particular year; and the usual unanimous acceptance of the Presi¬ 
dent would have, under such exceptional circumstances, greatly 
weakened the point and force of the opposition.” 

When the Congress met on December 27, 1907, the atmosphere 
was surcharged and there were all kinds of rumours. The name 
of Dr. Rash Bchari Ghosh was proposed for the Presidentship. When 
Surendra Nath Banerjee got up to second the proposition, attempts 
were made to shout him down and pandemonium prevailed in the 
Pandal. The meeting had to be adjourned. The next day, Dr. 
Ghosh was elected the President, but when he got up to deliver his 
presidential address, Tilak ascended the platform, stood in front of 
the President and demanded that he be allowed to address the 
audience. He refused to submit to the ruling of the chair that he 
could not be allowed to address at that stage. While this tussle was 
going on, the rank and file of the Extremists created trouble and 
there were clashes. All efforts to persuade Tilak failed. He stood 
with folded arms and refused to go to his seat unless he was bodily 
removed. Some persons from Nagpur and Poona rushed to the 
platform with Lathies in their hands. A shoe was hurled from the 
audience and it struck Pherozeshah Mehta. Pandemonium pre¬ 
vailed. Chairs were thrown at the dais and sticks were freely used. 
The session had to be suspended. 

On December 28, 1907, a convention of the Moderates was held 
in the Congress Pandal from which the Extremists were excluded, 
although some of them were ready and willing to sign the necessary 
declaration. Those who did not wish to go back from the position 
taken at the Calcutta Congress met at a separate place to consider 
what steps were to be taken to continue the work of the Congress. 

It was in this way that the Surat session of the Congress ended. 
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After the Surat fiasco, it was clear that the Moderates were not 
prepared to yield to the Extremists. They knew that once the 
plant of extremism was planted, it was bound to grow. They were 
not prepared for any compromise. Tilak was ridiculed, abused 
and called a traitor. The Moderate press wrote such things as the 
following: “Tilak has been feeding the flames which have burnt the 
Congress to ashes. He is not a patriot, but a traitor to the country, 
and has blackened himself. May God save us from such patriots.” 
In spite of the attacks from the Moderates, Tilak was prepared to 
accommodate them. He wrote thus in the Kesari: “It is a mistake 
to suppose that a difference of opinion as to ultimate ideals should 
prevent Indians from cooperating with one another, for gaining a 
common end. We see that Radicals, Socialists, Democrats and 
others, though labouring for widely different ideals, are able to 
cooperate with one another in Parliament for advancing the interests 
of their country as a whole. With this example before our eyes, 
does it not betake a lack of liberality to insist that the representa¬ 
tives of a certain school of Indian politicians should alone be admit¬ 
ted to the National Congress. The duty that lies before our 
politicians is not to seek to eradicate all differences of opinion but 
to secure the cooperation of men holding divergent views for the 
accomplishment of common ends. Whatever our difference may 
be about the ideals, we Moderates and Extremists should unite in 
carrying on the work of the National Congress. The rise of a new 
Party necessarily produces friction with the old but it is the duty 
of the wise men not to make much of this friction but to carry on 
national work in cooperation with the new Party.” 

In 1908, a change was made in the constitution of the Indian 
National Congress. Under the new constitution, delegates to the 
Congress were to be elected only by the Congress Committees and 
Associations affiliated to the Congress and not by other bodies or 
public meetings. The result was that the Extremists were exclud¬ 
ed from the Congress and Tilak and his followers remained outside 
till 1915 when a compromise was brought about. 

RISE OF EXTREMISM 

Many factors were responsible for the rise of extremism in the 
Congress. The Indian Councils Act, 1892 did not satisfy the as¬ 
pirations of even the Moderates. It was contended that the policy 
of appeals and prayers had brought forth no result. The Govern¬ 
ment of India considered that policy as a sign of weakness. To 
quote Tilak, “Political rights will have to be fought for. The. 
Moderates think that these can be won by persuasion. We think 
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that they can only be obtained by strong pressure.” The constant 
economic drain on the resources of the country due to foreign 
domination added to the discontentment in the country. The writ¬ 
ings of men like Dinshaw Wacha, R. C. Dutt and Dadabhai 
Naoroji proved that the impoverishment of the people of India was 
largely due to the deliberate policy of the British Government. The 
policy of the Government of India sacrificed the industries of India 
in the interests of British manufacturers. There seemed to be no 
prospects for Indian industries. 

Another cause was the discontent created by the outbreak of 
famine in 1897. If affected about 20 million people and 70,000 
square miles of Indian territory. The attitude of the Government 
of India was rather unhappy. While the people were in the grip 
of famine, the Government was busy in celebrating the Jubilee 
Celebrations of Queen Victoria. The money which was required 
for the relief of the people was being wasted on needless celebra¬ 
tions. This was interpreted as an attitude of callousness on the 
part of the Government. 

The outbreak of the Bubonic Plague in Bombay Presidency also 
added to the discontentment among the people. It is true that the 
Government of India adopted certain measures to check the spread 
of the disease but the methods adopted by it were unfortunate. No 
consideration was shown for the sentiments of the people. Mr. 
Rand, the Plague Commissioner of Poona, was most ruthless in 
his operations. To quote Ram Gopal, “Rand moved with a regu¬ 
lar army of coolies and Policemen at his heels, pulled down infest¬ 
ed dwellings, had the inmates forcibly removed to segregation 
camps. At many places beddings and clothes were burnt with the 
object of destroying plague germs. This would have been tolerat¬ 
ed had the denuded people been provided germ-free clothes but 
this was not done. Similarly, essential articles of life were des¬ 
troyed, leaving the owners thereof weeping and destitute. Rand 
entered any part of the house, even the kitchen or the room where 
the family idols were kept. Locks were freely picked to see if any 
plague cases were concealed in the closed houses. Armed Indian 
Police and European soldiers, with revolvers in their hands, rushed 
into the women’s apartments. From the unlocked houses, house¬ 
hold effects were sometimes removed, never to be returned. Huts 
were burnt down. Some soldiers employed in such parties broke 
open the cash boxes and safes of shopkeepers. Others believed that 
sewing machines could not in any way be disinfected and must be 
burnt. Another party thought it necessary to bum glass chande¬ 
liers, which they found in, a house where a case had occurred. The 
whole proceedings resembled the sacking of a conquered town by 
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the enemy.” (Lokmanya Tilak, p. 137). Such a state, of affairs 
could not be tolerated by the people and no wonder the plague 
policy of the Government was attacked vigorously by the critics of 
the Government, particularly Tilak. The resentment was so great 
that Mr. Rand and one of his associates were shot dead when they 
were returning from the Government House from Bombay after 
taking part in the Jubilee Celebrations of Queen Victoria. 

Another cause was the revival of Hinduism. Swami Viveka- 
nanda attended in 1893 the Parliament of Religions at Chicago 
and explained to his audience the greatness of Hindu religion. The 
Swami had faith in the spiritual mission of India and it was felt 
that the same was not possible without the independence of the 
country. Aurobindo Ghosh declared: “Independence is the goal 
of life and Hinduism alone will fulfil this aspiration of ours.” Tilak 
was also the product of Hindu revival and, no wonder, he put great 
emphasis on the Hindu festivals and the consolidation of the Hindus 
for the emancipation of India. The Theosophical Society also 
made its contribution in this direction. Sir Valentine Chirol says: 
“The advent of the Theosophists headed by Madame Blavatski, 
Col. Olkott and Mrs. Besant gave a fresh impetus to the revival 
and certainly no Hindu has so much organised and consolidated 
the movement as Mrs. Besant, who in her Central Hindu College 
at Banaras and her Theosophical Institution at Adyar near Madras 
has openly proclaimed the superiority of the whole Hindu system 
to the vaunted civilisation of the West. Is it surprising that the 
Hindus should turn their heads back upon our civilisation when 
a European of highly intellectual power and with an extraordinary 
gift of eloquence, comes and tells them that it is they who possess 
and have from all times possessed the key to supreme wisdom, that 
their gods, their philosophy, their morality, are on a higher plane 
of thought than the West has ever reached?” 

The exclusion of the intelligentsia of India from all the big jobs 
in the country created bitterness. The anti-Indian policy of Lord 
Curzon added to the discontentment. The view of Lord Curzon 
was that “the highest ranks of civil employment must, as a general 
rule, be held by Englishmen.” He emphasised that it was only the 
Englishmen who by their birth and training were fit to rule India, 
and not the Indians. According to him, Providence had selected 
the Englishmen to rule over India and to give freedom to India, 
was against the will of God. Such a theory of divine right to rule 
could not be palatable to the Indians who were learning to demand 
the right to govern themselves. Lord Curzon was a bureau.crat par 
excellence and he put the greatest emphasis on efficiency. He had 
no sympathy with the aspirations of the people of India. As a 
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matter of fact, he ignored them altogether. He acted unmindful 
of the reactions of the people. He regarded the administration as 
a machine and acted only in the interests of the efficiency of the 
machine, although the people were adversely affected by the 
machine. His reign was full of “missions, omissions and commis¬ 
sions.” In 1899, he passed the famous Calcutta Corporation Act 
which completely officialised the Calcutta Corporation. The total 
number of the members of the Calcutta Corporation was reduced 
from 75 to 50. The 25 members who were eliminated were those 
persons who were the representatives of the people of Calcutta. 
The result of this measure was that there was a European majority 
in the Corporation. No wonder, the measure was vehemently con¬ 
demned. In 1904 was passed the Indian Universities Act. This 
law reduced the size of the Syndicates, Senates and Faculties with 
a view to giving prominence to the Europeans. The result of this 
law was that the Indian Universities became the most officialised 
universities in the world. They were practically left with no auto¬ 
nomy. In 1904 was also passed the famous Official Secrets Act. 
The definition of the term “sedition” was widened. The Official 
Secrets Acts of 1889 and 1898 related to the disclosure of only mili¬ 
tary secrets. The Act of 1904 covered also the official secrets relat¬ 
ing to the civil affairs and newspaper criticism which were likely 
to bring the government into suspicion or contempt. 

On 16 October 1905, Lord Curzon partitioned Bengal into two 
parts. His real object was to create a Muslim majority province 
although he put forward the plea of administrative convenience. 
While the Muslims and the Englishmen in India welcomed the 
partition, all the nationalist elements in the country opposed it. 
Lord Curzon personally went on a tour of Bengal and e^en address¬ 
ed public meetings with a view to convert the people to accept the 
formula of partition. Although he was not convinced of the logic 
of opposition, he was satisfied as to the intensity of hatred against 
partition. It is rightly pointed out that he came back from his 
tour a sadder if not a wiser man. 

The partition of Bengal aroused a very strong spirit of resistance. 
Under the guidance of leaders like S. N. Banerjee, B. C. Pal, A. K. 
Datta and Aurovindo Ghosh, the agitation against partition spread 
like wild fire all over Bengal and even outside. Even a moderate 
like Gokhale observed thus in 1905: “The tremendous upheaval 
of popular feeling which has taken place in Bengal in consequence 
of the partition will constitute a landmark in the history of our 

national progress.A wave of true national consci rosness has 

swept over the province.Bengal’s heroic stand against the 

oppression of a harsh and uncontrolled bureaucracy has astonished 
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and gratified all India and her sufferings have not been endured in 
vain, when they have helped to draw closer all parts of the coun¬ 
try in sympathy and aspiration.” * 

The people of Bengal openly defied the Government and adopt¬ 
ed all kinds of measures to put pressure upon the Government to 
cancel the partition. Some of those measures were the boycott of 
British goods, the use of Swadeshi goods and the spread of National 
Education. In its session held in 1906, the Indian National Con¬ 
gress also approved of these measures. Even a resolution was pass¬ 
ed in 1906 that the goal of the Indian National Congress was the 
establishment in India of “the system of Government obtaining 
in the self-governing British colonies” or Swaraj. The agitation 
was carried on with all the vehemence. The partition was inter¬ 
preted by the intelligentsia of Bengal as a subtle attack upon the 
growing solidarity of Bengali nationalism. It is rightly said that 
the idea of the severance of the oldest and most populous and 
wealthy portion of the province and the division of its people into 
two arbitrary sections gave profound shock to the Bengali race. 
The partition agitation proved that the people would not put up 
with injustice and would not take rest until the wrong was undone. 
The people learned the lesson of self-reliance. The Swadeshi move¬ 
ment was to do miracles in the long run. To quote A. K. Datta, 
“I verily believe that the Swadeshi movement will ultimately usher 

in the day when the Indians will be recognised as a nation. 

the barometer of national feeling, I trust, prognosticates fair 
weather in future and the dispersion of clouds of ages by an out¬ 
burst of self-reliant patriotism.” 

The agitation was so much persistent that ultimately it was 
cancelled in 1911. This action of the Government was welcomed 
by all the nationalists in the country. To quote Raja Peary Mohan 
Mukerjee, ‘The boon which has been conferred upon the people 
of Bengal by the reunion of our divided province and by its eleva¬ 
tion to the status of a Presidency Government has stirred the hearts 
of our people and has filled them with the deepest of gratitude.” 
Babu Ambi'ca Charan Mazumdar observed: “What repressive laws, 
proscriptions, prosecutions and deportations have failed to achieve 
in six years, the kindly touch of the royal prerogative has accom¬ 
plished in one minute.” The view of Mrs. Annie Besant was: “In 
closing the gulf between the two Bengals, the monarch has closed 
a gulf that yawned between two races and Lord Hardinge has won 
for himself a fame which will endure.” The observation of Sir 
Mancherjee Bhownaggree was: “The modification of the partition 
scheme is certainly a wise act of statesmanship, and will go far to 
assuage the irritation caused by a policy whose object was believed 
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by many to be the creation of disunion among the population' of 
Bengal.” It goes without saying that the event of partition of 
Bengal is a landmark in the nationalist movement in the country. 
It released forces which helped the cause of national consciousness. 

The treatment of the Indians in British colonies was another 
source of discontentment. Particularly in South Africa, the Indians 
were regarded as pariahs. Meaningless restrictions were imposed 
on their movements. They could not walk on footpaths, or travel 
in first class railway carriages, or travel without passes or go out 
after 9 p.m. It was felt that the humiliating treatment of the 
Indians was due to the slavery of India and the only way to end 
that tyranny was the independence of India. Certain international 
events also had their repercussions on India. In the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-5, Japan defeated Russia. This was interpreted as 
a symbol of the rise of the East. The Indians could take inspira¬ 
tion from that event. It was felt that if a European nation could 
be defeated by an Asiatic power, it was also possible for the Indians 
to drive away the Englishmen from their country. A similar infer¬ 
ence was drawn from the defeat of Italy by Abyssinia in the battle 
of Adowa in 1896. 

The methods of extremists were boycott, Swadeshi and national 
education. Boycott was directed primarily against the foreign 
goods but it also included the boycott of Government services, 
honours and titles. Both boycott and Swadeshi movements had 
great success. The Englishman of Calcutta wrote thus: “It is 
absolutely true that Calcutta warehouses arc full of fabrics that 
cannot be sold. Many Marwari firms have been absolutely ruined, 
and a number of the biggest European houses have had cither to 
close down their piece-goods branch, or to put up with a very 
small business. In boycott, the enemies of Raj have found a most 
effective weapon for injuring British interests in the country.” 
About the methods of the extremists, Lala Lajpat Rai wrote thus: 
“We desire to turn our faces away from the Government Houses 
and turn them to the huts of the people. Wc want to stop our 
mouth so far as an appeal to the Government is concerned and 
open our mouth with a new appeal to the masses of our people. 
This is the psychology, this is the ethics, this is the spiritual signi¬ 
ficance of the boycott movement.” The same writer declared thus: 
“An Englishman hates or dislikes nothing like beggary. I think a 
beggar deserves to be hated. Therefore, it is our duty to English¬ 
man that we are no longer beggars.” The same view was expressed 
by Tilak in these words: “Our motto is self-reliance and not mendi¬ 
cancy.” Desai points out that “Extremist leaders revive the 
memory of the Vedic past of the Hindus, the great phase of the 
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reigns of Asoka and Chandragupta, the heroic deeds of Rana Pratap 
and Shivaji, the epic patriotism of Laxmi Bai, the queen of Jhansi 
and leaders of 1857.” The worship of Durga, Kali* Bhawani and 
other Hindu gods and goddesses was revived and it was believed 
that they alone could give inspiration that was necessary for the 
emancipation of the country. 

B. C. Pal spoke of so organising the forces of the nation as to 
“compel the submission to our will of any power that may set itself 
against us.” Again, “If the Government were to come and tell me 
today, ‘Take Swaraj 5 , I would say ‘Thank you 5 for the gift but I 
will not have that which I cannot acquire by my own hands.” Re¬ 
garding the boycott movement, B. G. Pal addressed his audiences 
in these words: “You may get a High Court judgeship here, a 
membership of the Legislative Council there, possibly an executive 
membership of the Council. Do you want a larger number of 
Indians in the Civil Service? The whole Civil Service might be 
Indian; but the Civil Servants have to carry out orders. The sup¬ 
planting of Europeans by Indian agencies will not make for self- 
government in this country. They say, ‘Can you boycott all the 
Government offices? 5 Who ever said we want? What we can do is 
this. We can make the Government impossible without entirely 
making it impossible for them to find people to serve them. The 
administration may be made impossible in a variety of ways.” 

In his whirlwind tour of the country, Tilak declared that the 
Moderates could not deliver the goods and the people should look 
up to the Extremists for the liberation of their country. The repeti¬ 
tion of resolutions full of prayers to the Government could not 
bring any results. The remedy was not petitions but boycott. To 
quote him, “We are not armed and there is no necessity for arms 
either. We have a strong weapon, a political weapon in boycott. 
The whole of this administration which is carried on by a handful 
of Englishmen is carried on with our assistance. We are in sub¬ 
ordinate service. We arc clerks and willing instruments of our 
own oppression in the hands of an alien Government and the Gov¬ 
ernment is ruling over us not by its innate strength but by keeping 
us in ignorance and blindness to the perception of this fact. Every 
Englishman knows that they arc a mere handful in this country 
and it is the business of every one of them to fool you into believing 
that you are weak and they are strong. What the New Party 
wants you to do is to realise the fact that your future rests entirely 
in your hands.” 

After the Surat session, Tilak had no rest. Singlebanded, he 
started a many-sided struggle and spread the fire of patriotism- in 
every nook and corner of the Bombay Presidency. He went on 
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fours and collected a lot of money for the various national causes. 
He asked his audiences to work for Swaraj and get ready for suffer¬ 
ings which alone could bring Swaraj. In one of his meetings, he 
declared: “We are at present clamouring for Swaraj and therefore 
the Shivaji festival is the most fitting one for us to celebrate. If 
Shivaji was able to establish Swarajya two centuries ago, we too 
may expect to achieve it some day. Swarajya belongs to us by 
birthright. The Moderates can be compared to Shivaji’s father 
Shahji who always used to advise his son not to take up arms 
against the mighty Mohammedan monarchs of the Deccan. But 
Shivaji, who can be compared to the Extremists of the present day, 
gave a new turn to events. We are masters of our fortunes and 
can govern them if we only make up our minds to do so. Swarajya 
is not far off from us. It will come to us the moment we learn to 
stand on our legs.” His slogan at the meetings was: “Swarajya is 
my birthright; I will have it.” As was to be expected, the Govern¬ 
ment of India regarded the growth of Extremism with apprehension 
and danger. No stone was left unturned to suppress the advocates 
of Extremism. They were arrested and imprisoned. Sections 
124-A and 153-A were added to the Indian Penal Code to deal with 
the situation. By another law, the authorities were authorised to 
ban political organisations suspected of subversive tendencies and 
to conduct the summary trials of the political offenders. Two laws 
were passed in 1908 and 1910 to crush the Indian press. In 1907, 
Lord Minto promulgated the Regulation of Meetings Ordinance 
which curtailed the right of the people to hold public meetings. 

Between the passing of the Indian Councils Act of 1909 and the 
starting of the Home Rule Movement by Tilak and Mrs. Annie 
Besant, there was not much of bitterness between the Congress on 
the one hand and the Government of India on the other. There 
were many factors responsible for this change. The Extremists 
were out of the political field and the Moderates were incharge of 
the Congress. Lord Hardinge followed a sympathetic policy to¬ 
wards the Congress. He expressed his feelings of sympathy for 
the national aspirations of the people of India. He wept with 
them in the matter of the treatment of the Indians in South Africa. 
It was during his regime that the partition of Bengal was cancelled. 
The result was that the Congress adopted a policy of conciliation. 
With regard to the visit of George V to India and the holding of 
the Delhi Durbar in 1911, Shri Ambika Charan Mazumdar dec¬ 
lared: “Every heart is beating in unison with reverence and devo¬ 
tion to the British Crown, overflowing with revived confidence in 
and gratitude towards British statesmanship. Some of us never 
faltered—not even in the darkest days of our trials and tribula- 
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tions—in our hope, in our conviction and in our faith in the ulti¬ 
mate triumph and vindication of British justice.” We are told 
that when the Governor of Madras visited the Panclal of the Con¬ 
gress, the whole House cheered the Governor and a resolution was 
passed expressing the loyalty of the Congress to the British throne. 
In his speech delivered at Poona in July 1909, Gokhale asked for 
loyal cooperation with the British Government in India for two 
reasons: “One that, considering the difficulties of the position, 
Britain had done very well in India; the other that there was no 

alternative to British rule and could be none for a long time. 

They could proceed in two directions: first, towards an obliteration 
of distinctions, on the ground of race, between individual Indians 
and individual Englishmen and secondly, by way of advance to¬ 
wards the form of government enjoyed in other parts of the 
Empire. The latter is an ideal for which the Indian people have 
to qualify themselves, for the whole question turns on character 
and capacity and they must realise that their main difficulty lies 
with themselves.” In October of the same year, he addressed 
the students at Bombay in these words : “The active participa¬ 
tion of students in political agitation really tends to lower the 
dignity and the responsible character of public life and impair its 
true effectiveness.” Tilak was out of Indian politics from 1908 
to 1914 on account of his long imprisonment in the Mandlay jail 
in Burma. During his absence, the politics of the country was 
dull. The Moderates were happy that their opponent was in jail. 
However, things changed after the release of Tilak in 1914. Tilak 
was not in a mood to precipitate matters. He was willing to have 
a compromise with the Moderates. It is true that when 
Gokhale started negotiations with Tilak for a compromise, Pheroze- 
shah Mehta disapproved of them and the result was that the ne¬ 
gotiations broke down. Pherozcshah Mehta decided to have the 
next session of the Congress at Bombay so that he may be able to 
maintain his hold over the Congress. Sir Satyendra Sinha who 
later on became Lord Sinha, was selected as the President of the 
Bombay session but unfortunately Phcrozeshah Mehta died a few 
weeks before the Congress session. Gokhale also died. On 
account of their old age, Dinshaw Wacha and Chandravarkar 
were not active. S. N. Banerjee was not in tune with the new 
surroundings. Madan Mohan Malaviya was not in a position 
to lead the Congress on the Moderate lines. 

The speech of Sir Satyendra Sinha, the Congress President at 
the Bombay session in 1915, came as a shock to the progressive 
elements in India. He is said to have observed thus: “Even* if 
the English nation were willing to make us an immediate free 
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gift of full self-government, I take leave to doubt whether the 
boon would be worth having as such, for it is a commonplace of 
politics that nations like individuals must grow into Freedom 
and nothing is so baneful in political institutions as piematurity; 
nor must we forget that India free can never be ancient India res¬ 
tored.” The right of the Extremists to enter the Congress was 
admitted at the Bombay session of the Congress and the constitu¬ 
tion of the Congress was suitably amended. Although Tilak 
was not present at the Bombay session, enough of heat was created 
by the Home Rule Proposals of Mrs. Annie Besant. Her speeches 
and writings in 1915 had given a rude shock to the Mode¬ 
rates. The Bombay session was the announcement of the ascen¬ 
dancy of the politicians of the Extremist School and the decline 
of the influence of the Moderates. The citadel of the Moderates 
was successfully attacked. The adoption of the resolution on 
self-government was interpreted as having converted the Con¬ 
gress into an Extremist league. The ground was prepared for 
Tilak and his colleagues. 

HOME RULE MOVEMENT 

Mrs. Annie Besant and Tilak started the Home Rule Move¬ 
ment in 1916. There was nothing original or revolutionary 
about this movement. Annie Besant was not the enemy of the 
British Empire. She merely wanted to awaken the people of 
India out of their slumber. She declared : “I am an Indian 
Tom Tom, waking up all the sleepers so that they make wake 
and work for their motherland.” Her plan was “to disentangle 
the nationalist Extremists from the compromising alliance with 
the revolutionaries, to reconcile them to a position with the 
Empire and to bring them with the Moderates into line in the 
united Congress.” She herself wrote thus : “In political reform, 
we aim at the building up of complete self-government from vil¬ 
lage councils, through District and Municipal Boards and Pro¬ 
vincial Legislative Assemblies to a National Parliament, equal in 
its powers to the Legislative Bodies of the Self-Governing Colo¬ 
nies, by whatever name they may be called, also at the direct 
representation of India to the Imperial Parliament when that 
body shall contain representatives of the self-Governing States of 
the Empire.” 

Mrs. Annie Besant made it clear that home rule was the birth¬ 
right of* the people of India and they were not prepared to take 
' it as a reward for their services for the British Empire and their 
loyalty to the British Crown. She wrote thus: “India does not 
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chaffer with the blood of her sons and the proud tears of her 
daughters in exchange for so much liberty, so much light. India 
claims the right, as a Nation, to justice among the peoples of 
the Empire. India asked for this before the War, India asked 
for it during the War; India will ask for it after the War, but not 
as reward but as a right does she ask for it.” 

The Home Rule Movement reached its high watermark in 
1917. It was in that year that the Government of India took 
strong action against the leaders of the movement. Mrs. Annie 
Besant was interned. There was a lot of agitation for her re¬ 
lease. Tilak threatened to start passive resistance. The atmos¬ 
phere of the country was surcharged with enthusiasm. It was at 
this time that the Secretary of State for India made in August, 
1917 his historic declaration which promised responsible govern¬ 
ment to the people by stages. By slow degrees, the Home Rule 
Movement died out. Mrs. Annie Besant was elected the Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress in 1917. The Secretary of State for India 
visited this country in 1917. He went on tours of the country 
and met the representatives of the people. The joint Report 
was published in 1918 and the Government of India Act was 
passed in 1919. 

TERRORIST AND REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS 

Terrorism was one of the phases of militant nationalism al¬ 
though it differed radically from the political Extremists repre¬ 
sented by Tilak. The revolutionaries did not believe in the me¬ 
thods of appeal, persuasion and peaceful struggle. They were 
convinced that without violence it was impossible to uproot an 
imperialism imposed and maintained by brute force. The re¬ 
actionary and repressive policy of the British Government exas¬ 
perated them. They believed in violent action with a view to de¬ 
moralise the administration and its Indian collaborators. They 
had no scruples to resort to armed raids and dacoities to help their 
movement. 

The earliest storm centre of revolutionary nationalism was 
Maharashtra and the name of Vasudeo Balwant Phadake stands 
foremost in that connection. Shri Vasudeo was born in 1845. 
He was profoundly influenced by the ideas of Ranade. He was bitter 
against Englishmen who were drawing fat salaries as the expense 
of the starving Indians. When famine broke out in Poona in 1876, 
the Government, instead of organising relief work, levied heavier 
taxes from the people. Vasudeo resigned his government job and 
undertook a tour of Maharashtra. He went from place to place 
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to organise the people against the Government. He started col¬ 
lecting arms and ammunition to turn out the English from the 
country and for that purpose he had no hestitation in plundering 
the money-lenders. For some time, he created a reign of terror in 
the seven districts of Maharashtra. The Government announced 
a reward for his arrest and he was captured by Major Daniel on 
July 20, 1879. He was put up for trial, convicted and sentenced 
to life imprisonment. His conviction was upheld by the High 
Court and he was sent to Aden Jail. In October 1880, he made 
an attempt to escape but he was pursued and caught after 17 
miles of pursuit. He died in February 1883. He made the fol¬ 
lowing statement at the time of his conviction by the Sessions 
Court: “The Indian people are today standing on the threshold of 
death. The British bureaucracy and the Government machinery 
has so ground down the common masses that have been already 
harassed by famines and food scarcities. We, the sons of Bharat, 
are made the object of intense hatred and contempt. Wherever 
you cast your glance, you witness only such sights, hear such 
words, as no Hindu or Muslim whose necks have been straight so 
long with self-respect can do anything but bend his head in.shame. 
Death would have been more honourable for us all than this dis¬ 
graceful slavery. Had I but succeeded in my design, I would 
have accomplished a great task. It was my ambition to establish 
a Republic of free India. I have always preached in my lectures 
that our bliss lies in killing the British people. I told my audience 
a number of times that if they did not help me in this task, then 
the British rulers will destroy them root and branch. Oh citizens 
of India! Why should I not suffer like the great sage Dadheechi? 
If by my sacrifice and bold surrender, I can help your resurrection 
from slavery, why should I not make effort? Accept this my last 
bow.” 

Damodar Chapekar was another hero of the same type. 
Although he was essentially a soldier, he took up the profession of 
Kirtan as the Brahmins were not eligible for recruitment in the 
army. He began to hate British administration in India. On 
one occasion, he observed thus: “Merc recalling the mighty deeds 
of Shivaji will not deliver the goods. If we want freedom, we 
shall have to plunge in action like our idols—Shivaji and Baji Rao. 
My young fi ends I The time has come to sharpen our swords in 
order to behead the enemies. Let us take a pledge to fight till 
the last breath and die bravely but not without tainting the earth 
red with English blood. Be not idle; be not a lifeless burden 
on the country. Be up and doing; be a hero in the strife. Is it 
not shameful that we call our country Hindustan (the land of 
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the Hindus) but let it be ruled over by the Englishmen?” When 
Mr. Rand the Plague Commissioner of Poona and Mr. Ayerst 
were coming back from the Government House, they were shot 
dead by Damodar Chapekar. The result was that he and a few 
others were hanged by the Government. 

It appears that Mr. Shyamji Krishna Varma was connected 
with the murder of Rand but he managed to escape to London. 
He was a Sanskrit scholar and he had been the Dewan of Udai¬ 
pur and Junagarh States. He delivered a few lectures at the 
Oxford University and he impressed every one by his learning. He 
took to business and earned a lot of money. He started a monthly 
journal entitled “The Indian Sociologist.” With the help of Rana, 
six lecturerships of Rs. 1,000 each and three travelling scholar¬ 
ships for Rs. 2,000 each were offered to Indian students to go 
abroad for training themselves as national missionaries. One of 
the students who went to London was V. D. Savarkar. He was a 
youngman when Chapekar was hanged. It is said that on that 
occasion, he took the following vow before his family deity: “I 
will raise the banner of an armed revolution to achieve the free¬ 
dom of my motherland till I die fighting the enemy. I will spare 
no breath in performing this sacred pledge.” In 1900, he started 
an association known as Mitra Mela. Its members were young- 
men who were prepared to lay down their lives for the sake 
of their country. The name of this association was changed 
to Abhinava Bharat in 1904. Every member was required to 
take the following pledge: “In the sacred name of Ghhatrapati 
Shivaji, in the name of my sacred religion, for the sake of my 
beloved country, invoking my fore-fathers, I swear that my nation 
will be prosperous only after freedom, full freedom is achieved. 
Convinced of this, I dedicate all my health, wealth and talents 
for the freedom of my country and for her total uplift. I will 
work hard to my utmost capacity till my breath. I will not 
spare myself or slacken in this mission. I will never disclose any¬ 
thing about the organisation.” 

Savarkar was very much loved by Shyamji Krishna Varma. 
A new life was put into the residents of India House by him. By 
the end of 1906, he completed his book entitled ‘Joseph Mazzini— 
Biography and Politics’. He also wrote a book on the rising of 
1857 in India and gave it the name of Indian War of Indepen¬ 
dence. 

Savarkar sent a parcel containing 20 Browning Automatic Pis¬ 
tols with ammunition to Bombay concealed in the false bottom of 
a box forming part of the luggage of one Chaturbhuj Amin who 
was working as a cook in the India House. The pistols were to 
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be used by the members of Abinava Bharat which was working 
under the direction of Ganesh Savarkar, the brother of V. D. Savar- 
kar. Before the parcel reached India, Ganesh Savarkar had already 
been arrested on the charge of waging war against the Government 
and sentenced to transportation for life. The members of Abhinava 
Bharat decided to murder Jackson, District Magistrate of Nasik, 
as he had convicted Ganesh Savarkar. Jackson actually was shot 
dead on December 21, 1909. Anant Laxman Kanhere was arrest¬ 
ed and put up for trial. In his statement, Kanhere declared: “I 
have performed my part. Ganesh Damodar Savarkar is being 
sentenced to transportation for life in your administration whereas 
your Executive Engineer Mr. Williams who caused the death of 
an Indian cartman, is being rewarded with life. It is for this that 
I have killed Jackson. I have no desire to run away.” The details 
of the Nasik Conspiracy were divulged by one Ganu Vaidya who 
was a member of the Nasik branch of Abhinava Bharat. Acting on 
the information supplied by him, the Police rounded up 37 young- 
men. Three of them were hanged and the others were sentenced 
to varying terms of imprisonment. 

It is stated that Mr. Jackson arrested Ganesh Savarkar on the 
instigation of Sir Curzon Willie who had laid a ring of spies around 
the India House to watch the activities of the Indian students. He 
also dictated the British policies concerning India. At the instiga¬ 
tion of V. D. Savarkar, Sir Curzon Willie was shot dead on July 1, 
1909, by one Madan Lai Dhingra. When he was arrested, a chit 
was recovered from his pocket and it read as follows: “I attempted 
to shed English blood intentionally and with purpose as a humble 
protest against the inhuman transportation and hanging of Indian 
youth.” At the time of his trial, he made the following statement: 
“I admit the other day I attempted to shed English blood as an 
humble revenge for the inhuman happenings and deportations of 
the Indian patriotic youths. And in this I have consulted with 
none but my own conscience. I have conspired with none but with 
my own duty. I believe that a nation held in bondage with the 
help of bayonets, is in a state of perpetual war and since the guns 
are denied to me, I drew forth my pistol and attacked by surprise. 
What could a son poor in wealth and intellect like me offer to the 
Mother except my own blood! My only prayer to God is that I 
may again return to the same Mother and die in the same cause 
till the Mother is freed for the service of humanity and glory tof 
God. Vande Mataram.” Madan Lai was sentenced to death and 
hanged on August 16, 1909. On November 9, 1909, an attempt 
was made to blow up the carriage in which Lord and Lady Minto 
were driving through the city of Ahmedabad. Two eocoanut 
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bombs were thrown but they d ; d not explode in time. 

When all this was happening, V. D. Savarkar was in Paris and 
he decided to go back to London to resume his work. Shyamji 
Krishna Varma and Lala Hardayal and Madame Caflia tried to 
dissuade him from taking the risk but he refused to except their 
advice and went to London. As soon as he reached London, he 
was arrested on March 13, 1910. Apprehending his death to be 
near, Savarkar wrote the following letter to his brother’s wife: 
“We had taken a solemn pledge to free our country from political 
slavery. We are proud to lay down our lives one by one to attain 
our goal. It is a great day from—the day of the fruition of all 
my aspirations. I am extremely glad that I have done my bit to 
free my mother from the shackles of bondage. On my Mother¬ 
land! I have already offered at your feet my youth, my pleasures, 
my sweet home, my purse and my brother and sister. Here am I 
ready to offer my body. Thanked be they who have dedicated 
their lives to the service of the nation. Dear sister-in-law, enter¬ 
tain such thoughts and hold on to your pledge and add lustre to 
the fair name of the family.” The view of the Government of 
India was that V. D. Savarkar had a hand in the Nasik Conspiracy 
and consequently orders were passed for his removal to India. 
He tried to escape when his ship was near the Port of Marseilles. 
He jumped into the sea and successfully reached the shore but 
was illegally caught by British officers on the French soil. On 
reaching India, he was put up for trial. He was convicted and 
sentenced to 50 years’ imprisonment and transportation on March 
22, 1911. He was sent to the Andamans at the age of 28 It is 
stated that when the Jailor came to know that he was put in Jail 
for 50 years, he exclaimed: “Oh God! Fifty years.” The reply of 
Savarkar was “why worry! fifty years. Is the British rule going to 
survive these fifty years?” In 1924, Savarkar was brought to India 
along with his brother Ganesh. He was released in 1937 when the 
Congress Ministry came to power. 

Sardar Singh Rana was closely associated with the editing of 
the papers like the Vande Mataram, Indian Freedom and Talwar. 
He gave money when Hem Chandra was sent to Russia by the 
revolutionaries to learn the technique of making the bomb. He 
was responsible for the smuggling of twenty automatic shining pis¬ 
tols and bullets into India and one of those bullets was used for 
killing Jackson. During the First World War, he was sent to a 
remote Island from where he was released after the end of the war. 

Madame Cama also made her contribution towards the -cause of 
India’s freedom. She attended the International Socialist Confer¬ 
ence held in Germany in 1907 along with Sardar Singh Rana and 
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there unfurled the National flag of India. She urged all the free¬ 
dom-loving nations of the world to help the cause of India’s free¬ 
dom. In December 1908, she moved a resolution for the boycott 
of foreign goods. In 1914, she was arrested and deported. She 
came to India in 1934 but died in 1936. 

Revolutionary propaganda was carried on in Bengal by Barindra 
Kumar Ghosh, the younger brother of Aurobindo, and Bhupendra 
Nath Dutt, the brother of Swami Vivekanand. To begin with, 
Barindra Kumar tried to preach “the cause of Independence as a 
political missionary.” However, later on he was convinced that 
purely political propaganda was not enough. He started the 
Yugantar and through its columns carried on the work of educat¬ 
ing the masses. In an article, he expounded his revolutionary gos¬ 
pel in these words: “Shri Krishna had said in Gita that whenever 
there is a decline of righteousness and a rise in unrighteousness, 
there shall be a reincarnation of God to rescue the good, to destroy 
the wrongdoer and to establish righteousness.” Again, “At the 
present time, righteousness is declining and unrighteousness is 
springing up in India. A handful of alien robbers are ruining the 
crores of the people of India by robbing the wealth of India. 
Through the hard grinding of their servitude, the ribs of the count¬ 
less people are being broken to pieces. Fear not, Oh Indians, God 
will not remain inactive. He will keep His word. Placing firm 
reliance on the promises of God, invoke His power. When the 
lightning of Heaven flashes in their hearts, men perform impossible 
deeds.”' 

A programme was chalked out and it consisted of six items. 
Hatred was to be created in the minds of the educated people of 
India against servitude by vigorous propaganda in the press. The 
fear of unemployment and starvation was to be removed from the 
minds of the Indians and love of freedom and of the Motherland 
was to be inculcated in them. That was to be done by “soul¬ 
stirring music and theatrical performances glorifying the lives of 
heroes and their great deeds in the cause of freedom and by patrio¬ 
tic songs.” The Government was to be kept busy by means of 
Bande Mataram processions, Swadeshi conferences and boycott 
meetings. Youngmen were to be recruited, organized in small 
bands and trained in physical exercises and use of weapons and 
were to be taught absolute obedience to rules and the leaders. 
Weapons were to be manufactured, purchased from foreign coun¬ 
tries and smuggled into the country or manufactured in the coun¬ 
try itself. Money was to be raised for the Terrorist Movement by 
.means of raids and dacoities. The belief was that “the law of the 
English is established on brute force and if to liberate ourselves we 
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too must use brute force, it is right that we should do so.” An 
appeal was made to the youngmen of Bengal in these words: “Will 
the Bengali worshipper of Shakti shrink from the shedding of blood? 
The number of Englishmen in this country is not abovfif one lac 
and a half, and what is the number of English officials in each 
district? If you are firm in your resolution, you can in a single 
day bring British rule to an end. Lay down your life, but first 
take a life. The worship of the goddess will not be consummated 
if you sacrifice your lives at the shrine of Independence without 
shedding blood.” 

As a result of the efforts made by Barindra Kumar Ghosh and 
Bhupendra Nath Dutt and their associates, a number of revolutio¬ 
nary societies were set up and one of them was the Anusilan Samiti 
or Society for the Promotion of Culture and Training. The Society 
had its branches in Calcutta and Dacca. It was modelled on the 
same line as the secret societies of Italy and Russia. It embarked 
upon a programme of wholesale terrorism. On December 6, 1907, 
an attempt was made tc blow up the train in which the Lieutenant- 
Governor was travelling. On December 23, 1907, Mr. Allen who 
was formerly the District Magistrate of Dacca, was shot in the 
back but the injury did not prove to be fatal. On April 30, 1908, 
Mrs. and Miss Kennedy were murdered. The facts were that Mr. 
Kingsford was hated by the terrorists on account of the heavy 
punishments inflicted by him on the Swadeshi workers. What was 
resented particularly was the infliction of corporal punishment on 
respectable youngmen. Susil Sen, a boy of fifteen, was flogged in 
public for the offence that he was mixed up in a Police fracas. The 
terrorists decided to murder him and a clever device was prepared 
to achieve the objective. What was done was that the middle 
portions of the leaves of a book borrowed from Mr. Kingsford were 
cut out and a bomb was put into the hollow thus created. It was 
thought that when Mr. Kingsford would open the book, the bomb 
would burst and kill him. The scheme was not successful as Mr. 
Kingsford did not require the book immediately and the same was 
never opened. Another device was thought of to murder Kings¬ 
ford. Khudi Ram Bose and Profulla Ghakie were deputed for that 
purpose. When both of them were going to the Bungalow of Mr. 
Kingsford, they saw a carriage coming from that direction. They 
thought that the occupant of the carriage was Mr. Kingsford and 
they threw the bomb into the carriage. What happened was that 
Mrs. and Miss Kennedy were killed by the bomb. Profulla Ghakie 
shot himself but Khudi Ram Bose was arrested, tried and hanged. 
Khudi Ram became a martyr and a hero. Students and many 
others put on mourning for him, Schools were closed for two or 
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three days as a tribute to his memory. His photographs had an 
immense sale. By and by, the youngmen began to wear Dhoties 
with Khudi Ram Bose’s name woven into the borders of garments. 

The Government was able to unearth a conspiracy in Calcutta 
and also captured some bombs, dynamite, cartridges and the corres¬ 
pondence which led to the arrest and trial of about 39 persons in¬ 
cluding Aurobindo Ghosh, Bhupcndra Nath Dutt, Hem Chandra 
Das and Narinder Gosain. Kanai Lai Dutt and S. N. Bose were 
. separately tried and executed. Heavy punishments were inflicted 
on the remaining 36 accused. Narinder Gosain became an appro¬ 
ver, but he was shot dead by his companions in the jail. Nand 
Lai, the Sub-Inspector who had arrested Khudi Ram Bose, was 
mwjjPcrcd. Ashutosh Biswas who had acted as Public Prosecutor 
j^the Gosain Murder case and the Alipore case was shot dead. 
Shams-ul-Alam, Deputy Superintendent of Police, who was con¬ 
nected with the Alipore case, was also shot dead. On November 
7, 1908, an attempt was made to shoot Sir Andrew Frazer, the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, but the attempt failed. The ter¬ 
rorists of Bengal did not spare the Police officers, Magistrates, 
Prosecuting Lawyers, hostile witnesses, traitors, betrayers and ap¬ 
provers. One and all, they were all shot. The consequences were 
absolutely immaterial to the revolutionaries. 

In 1907, B. C. Pal toured the Madras Presidency and preached 
the gospel of Swaraj. He was imprisoned for six months for his 
refusal to give evidence against Shri Aurobindo. When he was 
released, two of his admirers from Madras celebrated his release 
by holding a public meeting, hoisting the flag of Swaraj and pledg¬ 
ing to boycott everything foreign. Both of them were arrested by 
the Government and that led to a riot at Tinnevelly. The Sedition 
Committee Report says: “It was marked by wholesale and delibe¬ 
rate destruction of Govemmnet property in open defiance of the 
constituted authority.” Every public building in Tinnevelly, except 
the Sub-Registrar’s Office, was attacked. The furniture and re¬ 
cords of these buildings were set on fire as well as portions of the 
buildings themselves; the municipal office was gutted. Twenty- 
seven were convicted and sentenced for participation in the riot. 

Pondicherry was also the centre of revolutionary work. M. P. 
Tiruhal Acharya and V. V. S. Aiyer were the guiding spirits. Aiyer 
prepared the youngmen at Pondicherry by giving them training in 
the use of revolvers. One of the trainees was Vanchi Aiyer who 
shot Mr. Ashe, the District Magistrate of Tinnevelley, on June 17, 
1911. He was arrested, tried and executed. His companions were 
also arrested, tried and executed in the Tinnevelly Conspiracy case. 

Lord Hardinge decided to shift the capital of India from Cal- 
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cutta to Delhi. When he was entering in the city of Delhi in a 
procession, a bomb exploded.It injured the Viceroy and killed his 
A.D.C. The bomb was thrown by Ras Bihari Bose. There was 
a lot of confusion and Ras Bihari managed to escape. The Govern¬ 
ment did its level # best to find out the culprit. A reward of 
Rs. 7,500 was announced for the arrest of Ras Bihari Bose. He 
was chased from place to place but every time he managed to escape. 
He went away to Japan under a fictitious name. He played an 
important role in organising the Indian National Army in Japan. 
He died in 1945. 


DELHI CONSPIRACY CASE 

The action taken by the Government in connection with the 
bomb thrown on Lord Hardinge is known as the Delhi Conspiracy 
Case. Thirteen persons had been arrested in that connection. The 
names of some of them were Master Amir Chand, his adopted son 
Sultan Chand, Dina Nath, Bhai Balmukund, Bal Raj Bhalla, Basant 
Kumar and Avadh Bihari. Two of them were sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment and four of them were hanged. Dina Nath 
became an approver. During the trial in 1914, the Police produced 
in the Court a letter written by Master Amir Chand and that let¬ 
ter contained the following passage: “Constitutional struggles and 
agitations have borne no fruit. The only effective and unfailing 
means to liberate our country is that of armed revolution. History 
testifies to the fact that the rulers never offer independence on a 
silver platter. They surrender it to the threat of sword.” It is 
stated that when Avadh Behari was going to be hanged, an English¬ 
man asked him as to what was his last wish. His reply was: “The 
end of the British Rule.” When the Englishman advised him to 
die peacefully, Avadh Behari replied: “Peace? I wish that a confla¬ 
gration may break out in the country gutting the British rule. Let 
my country emerge out of this fire like pure gold.” 

February 21, 1915 was fixed for an all-India revolt and vigorous 
preparations were made for that purpose. Ras Bihari Bose, 
Suchindra Sanyal, Ganesh Pingale and Bagi Kartar Singh prepar¬ 
ed a master plan for that purpose. Bomb factories were set up at 
Ludhiana, Amritsar, etc. Indian troops were contacted and persuad¬ 
ed to revolt on that date. Some revolutionaries raided the Moga 
Treasury in the Punjab. Two revolutionaries were killed and 
several were arrested. They were also hanged. The all-India re¬ 
volt failed because one Kirpal Singh passed on all the secret plans 
to the Government. Many places were raided and bombs were 
recovered. Secret papers were also captured by the Government, 
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Most of the ring leaders of the Punjab fell into the hands of the 
Police. Luckily, Ras Bihari Bose, {^ancsh Pingale and Bagi Kartar 
Singh escaped. Ganesh Pingale got down at Meerut and was 
handed over to the government by a Muslim Inspector with whom 
he stayed. He was hanged on November 16, 4915. His last words 
were: “Oh God! May the task left incomplete by me be executed 
by you. My only wish is that my country may be free.” Kartar 
Singh was also caught later on and sentenced to death along with 
Jagat Singh, Bhai Parmanand, Man Singh and Udham Singh. 
Many others were transportated for life. The death sentence of 
Bhai Parmanand was later on commuted to life imprisonment. It 
is stated that Chief Justice was inclined to commute the death sen¬ 
tence of Kartar Singh also, but the latter said: “I prefer gallows to 
life sentence. I wish I were bom again to unfetter my mother¬ 
land. I shall be glad to be hanged every time I am reborn till my 
country achieves independence.” 

Lala Hardayal was a great philosopher and a powerlul orator. 
In 1913, he called a rally of revolutionary workers in a town of 
California. He started an independent press and brought out a 
paper known as “The Gadar.” It was published in English, Hindi, 
Urdu, Bengali, Marathi and Gurmukhi. The copies of this news¬ 
paper were sent to all those countries where Indians lived. There 
was a great demand for this paper in Japan, China, Singapore, 
Germany and Canada. The newspaper condemned the mis-deeds 
of the British Government in India and also explained the objects 
of the Gadar Movement. 

In 1913, a few thousand Indians lived in Canada and most of 
them were Sikhs. They were subjected to all kinds of indignities. 
The Canadian Government did not like their presence in their coun¬ 
try and was anxious to stop their flow. With that object in view, 
a law was passed by which only those Indians were allowed to land 
in Canada who were direct passengers from Calcutta. The Cana¬ 
dian Government knew full well that there were no direct services 
from India to Canada and hence indirectly the immigration of 
Indians into Canada would stop. Baba Gurdit Singh who was a 
very rich Indian in Canada, came forward to help the Indians. He 
floated a shipping company known as the Guru Nanak Navigation 
Company and hired a Japanese ship called Komagata Maru. The 
ship reached Calcutta and was able to accommodate 500 Indian 
passengers. When the ship reached the Port of Vancouver on May 
22, 1914, the Canadian authorities did not allow her to enter the 
harbour: The passengers were not allowed to land even on the 
shore. The ship was not allowed even to unload the goods. The 
Canadian authorities acted in a very cruel manner. Although the 
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passengers were suffering terribly, the Canadian Government was 
not moved by their plight. An effort was made by the Canadian 
authorities to throw boiling water on the passengers. Finally, the 
Canadian Government sent two warships to sink the Komagata 
Maru. After about two months of stay in the Canadian waters, 
the Komagata Maru started on her return voyage on July 23, 1914. 
The passengers had to suffer even on the return journey as the 
British Government did not allow the ship to enter the harbours of 
Hongkong and Singapore. On September 26, 1914, the ship reach¬ 
ed the Budge Budge harbour near Calcutta. The Government of 
India ordered the passengers of the ship to enter the special train 
which was kept ready to take them away. As the passengers refus¬ 
ed to get into the train, they were forcibly dragged and put in the 
train. Some of the passengers resisted and while doing so used 
American revolvers. 18 Sikhs were killed and many more were 
wounded. Although Baba Gurdit Singh was injured, he managed 
to escape. The occurrences connected with the Komagata Maru 
created a lot of bitterness among the Indians in general and the 
Sikhs in particular. Bhai Bhag Singh and Bhai Vatan Singh led 
an agitation against the Canadian authorities for the repeal of the 
law against the immigration of the Indians. Mr. Hopkins who 
was the chief of the Immigration Section of Canada, became the 
target and he was killed by one Mewa Singh. The Gadar Party also 
intensified its propaganda against the Government of India. In 
the issue of August 18, 1914, the Gadar Party gave the following 
instructions: “Spread the literature of revolution; help and encour¬ 
age all resistance, armed and passive; destroy the railway lines, 
withdraw all your funds from British Banks and inspire the Indian 
army to strike on every point against the Firangis.” 

Lala Hardayal went to Germany to negotiate with William II, 
the German Emperor. He sent thousands of recruits and a lot of 
explosive materials to India. Raja Mahendra Pratap set up a 
provisional government at Kabul. It was agreed that the Muslims 
of Iran, Arabia, Iraq and Afghanistan would take up arms against 
the British Government after getting help from Germany and 
Turkey. The Sikhs of the Punjab were also to revolt. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the whole plan for the revolt of 1915 leaked out and nothing 
came out. 


THE KAKORI CASE 

The revolutionaries were in great need of money for the* manu¬ 
facture of bombs and consequently a few revolutionaries boarded 
the train on August 9, 1915, on the Lucknow-Saharanpur line. The 
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revolutionaries had with them revolvers and cartridges. After the 
departure of the train from Kakori Railway station, one of the revo¬ 
lutionaries pulled the alarm chain of the train. When the train 
stopped, the revolutionaries tried to take away the money from the 
Iron Box in the train which was broken open with great effort with 
hammer-blows by Ashfaq. Unfortunately, the revolutionaries were 
able to get Rs. 5,000 only. The Government took action and 
arrested about 40 persons and sent them for trial. That case is 
known as the Kakori case. The trial concluded on April 7, 1927. 
It was a mere farce. Pt. Ram Parsad Bismil, Roshan Singh and; 
Rajindra Lahri were given death sentence. Manmath Nath Gupta 
got 14 years and many others got death sentences. Ashfaq and 
Suchendra Nath Bakshi were caught later on and were given death 
sentence and transportation for life respectively. Ram Parsad Bis¬ 
mil was hanged on December 19, 1927. His mother is said to 
have observed thus about her son: “I am greatly proud to have 
given birth to a soldier of freedom who laid down his life at the 
feet of his motherland. Your country has greater claim on you 
than I have. You have fallen for a noble cause and I see no reason 
to feel sorry.” A little before his death, Ashfaq Ullah gave the fol¬ 
lowing message to his countrymen: “We have played our role on 
the political stage of our country. Right or wrong all our actions 
were motivated by the lofty object of securing independence. I 
know my actions will elicit praise from some quarters and criticism 
from the other, but as a true revolutionary I am indifferent to such 
remarks. One thing I beg to clarify before I die. It never had 
been our object to create terror in the country. Our trial has 
lasted for such a long time but tell me if ever we tried to shoot down 
an approver or a prosecution witness. That is not in our line. My 
only wish is that my country-men may, irrespective of their 
religion or creed, unite like a solid bloc to smash the citadel of 
British rule. The British are the common enemies of all the 
religious sections of our country. It is the moral duty of every 
Indian to dig the grave of the British bureaucracy. I am far from 
being a murderer as has been established by the prosecution. I am 
rather proud of being the first Musalman to lay down my life at 
the altar of India’s freedom.” 

The people of India had boycotted the Simon Commission but 
in spite of that the Commission visited Lahore on October 20, 1928. 
The Hindustan Socialist Republican Party took out a huge proces¬ 
sion against the Simon Commission. The processionists were shout¬ 
ing: “Simon, go back.” Lala Lajpat Rai was leading the proces¬ 
sion. One Mr. I. P. Saunders gave blows on the head and chest of 
Lala Lajpat Rai with his baton and thereby caused grievous injuries 
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on his person. While addressing the public meeting in the same 
evening at the Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore, Lala Lajpat Rai declared: 
“The Government which attacks its own innocent subjects has no 
claim to be called a civilized Government. Bear in mind, such a 
Government does not survive long. I declare that the blows struck 
at me will be the last nails in the coffin of British rule in India.” 
Lala Lajpat Rai died on November 17, 1928, as a result of the 
injuries received by him. That was too much for the people of 
India and nobody who had inflicted those injuries on Lalaji could 
be forgiven. Addressing a public meeting, Shrimati Basanti Debi, 
the wife of C. R. Das, observed thus: “My blood boils with rage to 
think that Lalaji, who had been so aged and so dear to his country¬ 
men, has been beaten to death by that brute English police officer. 
It is a challenge to the youth and manliness of 300 million Indians. 
On behalf of the women of India, I want a reply to my question 
whether* Indian youths are dead or alive. Is there nobody from 
the young generation of India to step forward and respond to my 
question?” The reply was given by Sardar Bhagat Singh and his 
companions. It was decided to kill Mr- Scott who had ordered the 
lathi charge and Mr. Saunders who had killed Lalaji. On Decem¬ 
ber 17, 1928, when Saunders was approaching the police gate on 
his bicycle, he was shot by Rajguru and he was followed by Bhagat 
Singh who tore the head of Saunders to pieces by pistol shots. All 
the revolutionaries took refuge in the D.A.V. College, Lahore and 
then managed to slip away to Simla. 

Within 5 days of the incident, the following posters were found 
on the walls of the city of Lahore: 

“HINDUSTAN SOCIALIST REPUBLICAN PARTY 

NOTICE 

BEWARE BUREAUCRACY 

“This killing of I. P. Saunders was only to avenge fully the mur¬ 
der of Lala Lajpat Rai. It was indeed a sad and shameful episode 
that so mean a fellow like I. P. Saunders should dare to deliver 
blows on the chest of the old and most respected person worshipped 
by a nation of thirty-five crorcs of Indians. That was indeed an 
affront to the nation. By that insult of the Indian Nation, the 
foreign power had as if thrown a challenge to the self-respecting 
and brave sons of the soil. This reply will surely convince the 
people and the foreign power that the Indian Nation is indeed not 
yet dead or spiritless to bear such insults. The people of Bharat* 
have fresh blood flowing in their veins. Young India is up and 
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ready to guard the honour of the nation even at the stake and sacri¬ 
fice of life. 

“Beware, you, Tyrant of Government! 

“Do not hereafter try to touch the provoked feelings of the people 
that are already exploited and harassed. Hold your devilish 
hands! Remember that in spite all your laws and endeavours to 
keep us disarmed a flood of pistols and revolvers will always flow 
into the hands of the youth of the country. Though it may be 
admitted that no armed revolution can be accomplished with a 
sprinkling of arms yet they will indeed be enough to wreak ven¬ 
geance for the repeated national insults which the administration 
indulges in from time to time. Our so-called national leaders may 
condemn and reproach our actions, and the foreign Government 
may try their utmost to crush our organisation. But we want to 
make it clear here that wc shall ever be ready to safeguard our 
national honour and to teach lessons to all the foreign aggrapdisers. 
We shall never permit the cry of revolution to languish even under 
the encirclement of oppression and suppression all around; bear in 
mind that even with the noose knot of death round our necks, we 
shall always shout and cheer ‘Long Live Revolution.’ 

“Wc are really sorry that we had to kill a human being. But 
the man whom we had to shoot down was a part and parcel of 
such cruel, mean and unjust administration of a foreign power that 
wc had no alternative but to overthrow him. This man is killed 
only in his capacity as a representative of the British power in India. 
British Power is undoubtedly the most tyrannical one in the world. 

“We again repeat that we are sorry that we had to shed human 
blood. But it becomes inevitable to shed blood on the altar of 
revolution, which will end all exploitation of man at the hands of 
man. 

“Long Live Revolution. 

Sd/- (BALRAJ) 

18th December, 1928. Commander: Punjab HSRA.” 

Another incident took place on April 8, 1929. After the ques¬ 
tion hour was over in the Central Legislative Assembly in New 
Delhi, Sardar Bhagat Singh threw a bomb on the wall which ex¬ 
ploded with a thundering boom. Two bullets were fired to frigh¬ 
ten the Speaker of the House. When the smoke ended, Sardar 
Bhagat Singh threw leaflets into the hall and those read thus: 
“Bombs arc needed to let the deaf hear.” Sardar Bhagat Singh 
could have run away but he surrendered himself to the police. 
Sardar Bhagat Singh and his companions were put up for trial and 
ultimately condemned to death. In the course of his lengthy state- 
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ment in the court, Sardar Bhagat Singh observed thus: “Our sole 
object was to warn the listless and to wake up the deaf. Many 
others are thinking just like us. The bombs which were thrown 
were intentionally so manufactured as to cause insignificant dam¬ 
age, and they were thrown also in such a clear place as to produce 
the least injury to anybody. Under the apparent calm on the sur¬ 
face of the Indian mind there is a ceaseless terrible seething discon¬ 
tent on the point of bursting into a storm. Our action is merely 
a danger-signal to those who are rushing ahead thoughtlessly with¬ 
out caring for the serious consequences before them. We have, as 
if, heralded the end of the era of non-violence, the idealist dream, 
about whose utter failure the young generation is now doubtlessly 
convinced. We have adopted this course of striking a warning 
purely out of our love and good-will for humanity to ward off the 
unheard of harassments and hardships. The new spirit, notice of 
whose dawn has been just given by us, is really inspired by the 
idealism of Guru Govind Singh, Shivaji, Mustafa Kamal Pasha, 
Raza Khan, Washington, Garibaldi, Lafayette and Lenin. It was 
because the Government and the Indian leaders had closed their 
eyes and ears that we had to sound that warning to attract their 
attention. 

“It will be readily accepted that we had no personal prejudice 
or hatred against any individual in the House or against any one 
who had received minor injuries. On the other hand, we emphati¬ 
cally reassert that we hold all human life as sacred beyond des¬ 
cription. Instead of inflicting injuries on any one else, wc are 
ready to offer ourselves to be sacrificed for the sake of humanity. 
The mental attitude of mercenary soldiers in the Imperial armies 
trained to mercilessly kill the humanity is not in our character. 
When wc surrendered, it was purely out of the sole thought to 
suffer the atonement of our actions. We wanted to warn the 
Imperialist exploiters that they could never destroy the truth by 
crushing a few individuals. A whole nation cannot be suppressed 
by doing away with a couple of persons. Bastile could not pre¬ 
vent the French Revolution. Exiles in Siberia could not liquidate 
the Russian Revolution. The bloody Sundays could not arrest the 
course of Irish struggle for Independence. How could then these 
atrocious measures extinguish the flame of freedom burning bright 
in the Indian mind?. 

“The opponents of revolution mistakenly believe that revolution 
means violence with arms, weapons and such other means. But 
revolution is not confined to this process. It may be that these 
are used as instruments but it should not be forgotten that behind 
them is the solid strength and spirit of the revolution and that 
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strength is the will, the aspiration of the people to demand and get 
a change, a revolution in the current economic structure, the shape 
and form of political Government of the nation. Oui idea of 
revolution has never been simply the bloodshed of some individuals. 
It is to end the present regime of exploitation of man by man and 
to secure for our nation. absolute right of self-determination. That 
is the ultimate objective of our idea of revolution. Freedom is the 
birth-right of man. We welcome any amount of suffering and 
sacrifice that might fall to our lot for this idealism and devotion 
to it. Long live that Revolution.” 

The Tribunal which tried Sardar Bhagat Singh and his compa¬ 
nions gave its decision on October 7, 1930 and Sardar Bhagat 
Singh, Raj Guru and Sukhdeo were hanged at Lahore on March 
23, 1931. Unfortunately, the dead bodies of these heroes were 
taken by the Government to Ferozepore and an attempt was made 
to burn them on the banks of the river Sutlej. However, the people 
came to know of it and were able to recover the half burnt dead 
bodies. Those were taken to Lahore and cremated there with 
great honours. 

A reference must be made to the work of Chandra Shekhar Azad, 
Bhagwati Charan and Yash Pal. Azad was a fearless person who 
was determined to liberate his country even at the cost of his life. 
He had a hand in the Kakori conspiracy case but he managed to 
escape. He helped Sardar Bhagat Singh in his attack against 
Saunders. His efforts to take Sardar Bhagat Singh out of the jail 
failed. Efforts were also made to persuade the Viceroy to con¬ 
done the death sentence passed on Sardar Bhagat Singh and his 
companions. When all that failed, Chandra Shekhar Azad and 
Yash Pal chalked out a plan to blow up the train carrying Lord 
Irwin. When on December 23, 1929, the train carrying the Vice¬ 
roy left the Nizamuddin Railway Station near New Delhi, a bomb 
exploded and the train was derailed. The dining car was shattered 
to pieces. However, Lord Irwin escaped unhurt. 

On February 27, 1931, Chandra Shekhar Azad, Yash Pal and 
Surendra Pandey assembled at Allahabad to finalize their plans 
for getting help from Russia for fighting India’s battle for freedom. 
Yash Pal and Surendra Pandey left Azad in the Alfred Park to 
meet another revolutionary. While Azad was still in that Park, 
he found himself surrounded by armed police. He fought bravely 
against the police party with revolvers in his both hands. His 
body was punctured with bullets. While he used the other bul¬ 
lets on his enemies, the last bullet he used on himself and thus died 
a great man who could have helped to solve free India’s problems. 

Yash Pal was selected the Commander-in-Chief of the Hindustan 
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Socialist Republican Army after the death of Azad. The Govern¬ 
ment announced big rewards for information leading to his arrest. 
He re-organized the Revolutionary Army and made 3, declaration 
of a general revolt. He was caught by the police because his 
revolver did not work. He was sentenced to 14 years’ rigorous 
imprisonment but was released by the Congress Ministry in March, 
1938. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer had been the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab and it was during his regime that General Dyer murdered 
innocent Indians in the Jallianwala Bagh at Amritsar. Sir Michael 
had also been responsible for various other atrocities on the people 
of the Punjab. It was felt that he must be taught a lesson. Sardar 
Udham Singh was a great revolutionary. He went to London in 
1919 and waited for full 20 years to have revenge against Sir 
Michael. On March 13, 1940, while Sir Michael was leaving the 
Caxton Hall, London, Sardar Udham Singh fired at him and killed 
him with his second bullet. He was put up for trial and sentenced 
to death. He made the following statement in the court: “I have 
seen my starving countrymen being trampled under the jackboots 
of British imperialism. I am not at all sorry for having registered 

my protest in this manner.I am not the least afraid of death. 

What after all is the use in prolonging life till dotage. There is 
bravery in dying young, in sacrificing life for the country.” 

There were many causes for the decline of the revolutionary 
movement in India. It was confined to a small circle of young- 
men and there was no public backing. The terrorist movement 
had no central organization to direct its activities. The upper mid¬ 
dle class leadership was not sympathetic towards the movement. 
Leaders like Sir Asutosh Mukherjcc and S. N. Banerjec asked the 
government to take drastic measures against the terrorists. The 
emergence of Mahatma Gandhi as the leader of Indian Nationalist 
Movement also led to gradual decline of the revolutionary 
movement. The Gandhian technique of non-cooperation, civil dis¬ 
obedience and non-violence appealed more to the people of India 
than the activities of the terrorists. No wonder, they went into the 
background. However, the Hindustan Socialist Republican Party 
tried to meet the terrorism of government “with an even greater 
terrorism.” Sardar Bhagat Singh, Jitendra Nath Das and Chandra 
Shekhar Azad were the revolutionaries who staked their lives for 
the sake of the country. The terrorists also played their part dur¬ 
ing the revolt of 1942, the mutiny of the Royal Indian Navy and 
the crusade of the Indian National Army of Subhash Chandra Bose. 
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INDIA AND WORLD WAR I (1914-18) 

When the war started, there was great enthusiasm in the country. 
The people of India were willing to serve the government in every 
possible way. After Marne, there was an increasing demand for 
Indian troops outside India. When Turkey joined the Central 
Powers in October 1914, Indian troops garrisoned the Suez Canal 
and repulsed a Turkish attack, Indian troops fought through the 
long campaigns of Macedonia and German East Africa. They 
played an important part in the Iraq campaign leading to the cap¬ 
ture of Baghdad in 1917. In this way, they helped to found the 
present State of Iraq. They were in the allied army which took 
Jerusalem in 1917. All this involved a great effort in India itself. 
Eight lakhs of men were recruited for the fighting forces, together 
with four lakhs of non-combatants. This resulted in a great ex¬ 
pansion in the Military machine, a greater mixture of classes and 
a stronger feeling of self-confidence all around. Indian self- 
confidence grew when the magnitude of their effort and the extent 
to which it depended upon Indians themselves, were realised. 

In the administrative sphere, the British government made a mis¬ 
take in allowing the British civilian officers to serve the forces dur¬ 
ing the war. Many of them never returned and those who returned 
found themselves in a strange new mental world to which it was 
difficult to adapt themselves. When times grew difficult towards 
the end of the war, the Government had only an ageing and tired 
cadre of officers to rely upon. 

In the economic sphere, the first effect of the war was one of 
stimulus. The industrial development of modern India owes a 
good deal to the demands of World War 1. However, increasing 
demands and expenditure led to rise in prices and ultimately enthu¬ 
siasm was turned into discontent. Englishmen could be expected 
to put up with inconveniences because they felt that they were 
fighting for their very existence and their victory was likely to add 
to their glory. The same could not be said about the Indians for 
whom the War was merely an external affliction. No doubt, they 
became not only exhausted and war-weary but also sour, discon¬ 
tented and resentful. 

The attitude of India towards Europe and its people was altered 
radically and permanently. The Indians gave up the feeling that 
the Europeans were superior to them morally and technically. 
They were regarded now at best as more powerful. The first War 
casualty in India was the idol of Western superiority. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 also had a profound influence 
on the minds of the Indians. They felt that if the people of Russia 
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could overthrow an imperialist regime, the same could be done 
by the Indians in their own country. The Fourteen Points of 
President Wilson had great influence on the Indians* They also 
demanded the rights of national freedom and self-determination of 
peoples. No wonder, the Indians demanded self-government in 
the name of the fundamental principles accepted by the Allied 
Powers. 

As regards the effect of war on Muslims, they were very un¬ 
happy. They did not approve of the dismemberment of Turkey, 
which was regarded as the sword of Islam. They also did not like 
the treatment given to the Arabs who were considered to be rebels 
against the Turkish Khalifa. Their princes were regarded as 
stooges of the infidel. 

When the war started, the Congress was still a middie-class body 
of Westernised professionals with some commercial and industrial 
backing. It was firmly under the control of GokhaJc and the 
Moderates. However, all this was changed during the war. Tilak 
came back from jail and became a leader of all-India importance. 
Tilak gave up the old policy of making prayers to the British Gov¬ 
ernment. His contention was that every Indian had the birth¬ 
right to be free. He laid the foundations for the great anti¬ 
government movement led by Gandhiji in the next few years. 

The World War I ended in 1918. The Indians had helped the 
British Government both with men and money. They had done 
everything in their power to further the war efforts of the British 
Government. However, they suffered on account of high prices, 
low wages and shortage of supplies. Plague and influenza took a 
heavy toll. The liberty of the people was restricted on account of 
the working of the Defence of India Rules. The people put up 
with the acts of highhandedness of British officers in the matter of 
recruitment and the collection of war-funds. After having done 
all that, the people were not at all happy at what was given to 
them by the Report of 1918. Mrs. Annie Besant rightly stated 
that the scheme was “ungenerous for England to offer and un¬ 
worthy for India to accept.” When India was in this mood, the 
Government of India passed the infamous Rowlatt Act m 1918 in 
spite of opposition from all quarters. The result was that a wave 
of anger spread all over India and even the Moderates joined hands 
with other Indians. The Act was a very drastic one. It gave the 
Government power to crush popular liberties, to arrest and detain 
suspected persons without warrant and to imprison them without 
regular trial. Mahatma Gandhi who had been loyal to the British 
Government throughout the World War I came to the fore-fro'nt 
and asked the people to offer Satyagraha against the Act. There 
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was great enthusiasm throughout the country. Hartals were ob¬ 
served with great success. The Hindus and Muslims co-operated 
with one another. However, Mahatma Gandhi, all of a sudden, 
suspended the Satyagraha movement as there was a clash in Delhi 
and disturbances at other places. Later on, Mahatma Gandhi ad¬ 
mitted that he made a “Himalayan miscalculation”, but the mis¬ 
chief had been done. 

Great atrocities were committed in the Punjab during the re¬ 
gime of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 
Sir Michael was known as the iron man of the Punjab. He 
had no faith in political reforms and consequently had no sym¬ 
pathy with the political agitators. He refused Tilak and B. C. 
Pal to enter the Punjab. The methods adopted by Sir 
Michael to raise war loans and to find recruits were very often un¬ 
authorised and oppressive. When the agitation against the Row- 
latt Act started, Sir Michael gave on April 7, 1919 the following 
warning to the people of the Punjab : “The Government of this 
Province is and will remain determined that public order, which 
was maintained so successfully during the time of war, shall not 
be disturbed in times of peace. Action has, therefore, already 
been taken under the Defence of India Act against certain indivi¬ 
duals at Lahore and Amritsar. The recent puerile demonstrations 
against the Rowlatt Act in both Lahore and Amritsar indicate 
how easily the ignorant and the credulous people can be misled. 
Those who only want to mislead them incur a serious responsibili¬ 
ty. Those who appeal to ignorance rather than to reason have a 
day of reckoning in store for them.” Amritsar observed Hartal 
peacefully both on 30 March and 6 April. However, on 9 April, 
1919, the Government of the Punjab passed orders for the depor¬ 
tation of Dr. Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlew and their internment at 
Dharmsala under the Defence of India Act. On 10th April, 1919, 
they were removed by the police from Amritsar. When the peo¬ 
ple came to know of it, complete Hartal was declared in the city. 
The people marched in a procession to the residence of the Deputy 
Commissioner to demand the release of their leaders. They had 
no sticks or lathis with them. However, they were checked by 
the police at the railway level-crossing and there was firing. This 
infuriated the mob and there was wholesale burning of whatever 
fell in their way. Europeans were assaulted. Building were 
burnt and godowns were looted. When the troops appeared in 
the city, the mob disappeared. On 11 April, 1919, the people 
were allowed to arrange for the funerals of the dead bodies. 

On April 12, 1919, a proclamation was issued by General Dyer, 
who had taken charge of the troops the day before, that no meet- 
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ings or gatherings of the pople were to be held. However, no 
steps were taken to see that the proclamation 'was brought to the 
notice of the people living in the various localities of the city. The 
result was that it was announced on 12 evening that* there would 
be a public meeting on 13 April, 1919, at 4-30 p.m. in the Jallian- 
wala Bagh. Neither General Dyer nor other authorities took any 
action to stop the meeting. The meeting started at the right 
time and there were about 6,000 to 10,000 people present in the 
meeting. All of them were practically unarmed and defenceless. 
The Jallianwala Bagh is closed practically on all sides by walls 
except one entrance. General Dyer entered the Jallianwala Bagh 
with armoured cars and troops. Without giving any warning to 
the people to disperse, he ordered the troops to fire and he con¬ 
tinued to do so till the whole of the ammunition at his disposal 
was exhausted. Hundreds of people were killed. Lala Girdhari 
Lai gave the following account of the tragedy before the Hunter 
Enquiry Committee : “I saw hundreds of persons killed on the 
spot. The worst part of the whole thing was that firing was di¬ 
rected towards the gates through which the people were running 
out. There were small outlets, four or five in all, and bullets ac¬ 
tually rained over the people at all these gates and many got tram¬ 
pled under the feet of rushing crowds and thus lost their lives. Blood 
was pouring in profusion. Even those who lay flat were shot. 
No arrangmeents were made by the authorities to look after the 
dead or wounded. I then gave water to the wounded and rend¬ 
ered such assistance as was possible. I went round the people and 
saw almost everybody lying there. There were heaps of them at 
different places. The dead bodies were of grown up people and 
young boys also. Some had their heads cut open, others had eyes 
shot and nose, chest, arms or legs shattered. I think there must 
have been over 1,000 dead bodies in the garden then. I saw peo¬ 
ple were hurrying up and many had to leave their dead and 
wounded because they were afiaid of being fired upon again after 
8 p.m.” The contention of General Dyer was that he wanted 
to teach the people a lesson so that they might not laugh at him. 
He would have fired and fired longer, he said, if he had the re¬ 
quired ammunition. He had only fired 1,600 rounds because his 
ammunition had run out. The regime of Dyer saw some un¬ 
thinkable punishments. The water and electric supply of Amrit¬ 
sar were cut off. Public flogging was common. However, the 
“Crawling Order” was the worst of all. One Miss Sherwood was 
attacked by the people when she was cycling in a lane, and Dyer 
ordered that everyone passing through that lane must crawl with 
belly on the ground. AJ1 who lived in the said lane had to obey 
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that order, although Miss Sherwood was protected by the people 
themselves. The issue of third-class tickets on the railway was 
prohibited and common people could not travel. More than two 
persons were prohibited from marching together on side-walks or 
pavements. Bicycles, other than those owned by the Europeans, 
were commandeered. Those who had closed their shops were 
forced to open them or had to suffer severe penalties. Prices of 
commodities were fixed by military authorities. A public plat¬ 
form for whipping was constructed near the fort. A number of 
triangles for flogging were constructed in various parts of the city. 
Martial Law Commissioners tried 298 persons at Amritsar. 51 
persons were sentenced to death, 46 to transportation for life, 2 to 
imprisonment for seven years, 10 for five years, 13 for three years 
and 11 for a lesser period. 105 persons were convicted under Mar¬ 
tial Law by the Civil Magistrates. 

The administration of Martial Law was more intensive at Lahore 
than elsewhere. The curfew order was enforced and the people 
who went out after 8 p.m. were liable to be shot, flogged, fined or 
imprisoned or otherwise punished. Those who closed their shops 
were ordered to open them and the alternatives were either to 
be shot or have the shops publicly opened and their contents dis¬ 
tributed free to the public. Occupiers of the premises on whose 
walls Martial Law notices were pasted were ordered to protect 
them and they were liable to punishment if those were defaced or 
tom in any way, although they could not stay out to watch them. 
Students of the colleges were ordered to report themselves four 
times a day to the military authorities. Langars or public kitchens 
opened by public spirited people were ordered to be closed. Motor 
cars and motorcycles belonging to the Indians were ordered to 
be delivered to the military authorities for the use of the officials. 
Electric fans and other electric things belonging to the Indians 
were commandeered for the use of the British soldiers. Public con¬ 
veyances were ordered to report themselves daily at places which 
were far from the city. 300 tonga drivers were commandeered. 
Those who were allowed to ply for hire were ordered to report 
themselves at different places at different times. A Martial Law 
notice was torn from one of the walls of a college and the result 
was that the whole of the staff of the college, including the Princi¬ 
pal, was arrested and taken to the Fort where they were kept for 
three days in military custody. 

There was bombing at Gujranwala. Major Carbey who was 
responsible for the bombing, has given the account in these words: 
“The crowd was running away and he fired to disperse them. As 
the crowd dispersed, he fired the machinegun into the village it- 
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self. He supposed some shots hit the houses. He could make no 
discrimination between the innocent and the guilty. He was at a 
height of 200 feet and could see perfectly what he was doing. 
His object was not accomplished by the firing of bqjnbs alone. 
The firing was not intended to do damage alone. It was in the 
interests of the villagers themselves. By killing a few, he thought 
he would drive the people from collecting again. This had a moral 
effect. After that he went over the city, dropping bombs, and 
fired at the people who were trying to get away.” Gujranwala, 
Kasur and Sheikhupura had their curfew order, prohibition 
of travelling for Indians, public and private flogging, wholesale 
arrests and punishments by summary courts and Special Tribu¬ 
nals. 

The action of General Dyer was approved by Sir Michael 
O’Dwycr in these words: “Your action correct. Lieutenant- 
Governor approves.” General Dyer was given a higher com¬ 
mand in the Afghan War in which he did good service. How¬ 
ever, six month later, a committee was appointed with Lord Hun¬ 
ter as chairman to enquire into the happenings in the Punjab. 
Lord Hunter reported adversely on the action of General Dyer 
at Amritsar. His view was that the duty of an officer on such 
an occasion was only to take measures necessary to save life and 
prevent the destruction of property. It was not his duty to strike 
terror into the hearts of the people of the province. The view of 
the Hunter Committee was accepted by the Government of India 
which held that General Dyer had acted beyond the necessity of 
the case, beyond what any reasonable man could have thought 
to be necessary and that he did not act with as much humanity 
as the case permitted. He was also censured by the Secretary 
of State for India. The Commander-in-Chief forced him to re¬ 
sign and his action was upheld by the Army Council. However, 
the House of Lords and Mr. Justice McCardie in the famous case 
O’Dwyer v. Nair held that the action of General Dyer at the Jal- 
lianwala Bagh was justified and he saved the British rule in 
Northern India. 

The action of General Dyer was universally condemned. Mr. 
Asquith described it in the British Parliament as “one of the worst 
outrages in the whole of our history.” Sir Sivaswamy, President 
of the All-India Moderates Conference, 1919, observed : “The 
wholesale slaughter of hundreds of unarmed men at Jallianwala 
Bagh without giving the crowd an opportunity to disperse, the 
indifference of General Dyer to the condition of hundreds of peo¬ 
ple Who were wounded in the firing of machine-guns into’crowds 
who had dispersed and taken to their heels; the flogging of 
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men in public, the order compelling thousand of students to walk 
16 miles a day for roll-calls, the arrest and detention of 500 stu¬ 
dents and professors, the compelling of school children of 5 to 7 to 
attend parade to salute the flag, the order imposing upon owners 
of property the responsibilities for the safety of the Martial Law 
posters stuck on their properties, the flogging of a marriage party, 
the censorship of mails, the closure of the Badshahi Mosque for six 
weeks, the arrest and detention of people without any substantial 
reason especially of people who had rendered services to the State 
.... the flogging of six of the biggest boys in the Islamia School 
simply because they happened to be school boys and big boys, 
the construction of an open cage for the confinement of ar¬ 
rested persons, the invention of novel punishments like the crawling 
order, the skipping order....the handcuffing and roping toge¬ 
ther of persons and keeping them in open trucks for 15 hours, the 
use of aeroplanes and Lewis guns.... against unarmed citizens, 
the taking of hostages and the confiscation and destruction of 
property for the purpose of securing the attendance of absentees, 
the handcuffing of Hindus and Mohammedans in pairs with the 
object of demonstrating the consequence of Hindu-Muslim unity, 
the cutting off of electric and water supplies from Indian houses, 
the removal of fans from Indian houses and giving them for use 
to Europeans, the commandeering of all vehicles owned by Indians 
and giving them to Europeans for use, the feverish disposal 
of cases with the object of forestalling the termination of martial 
law, are some of the many incidents of administration of martial 
law which created a reign of terror in the Punjab and have shock¬ 
ed the public.” 

Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore was so much distressed by the hap¬ 
penings in the Punjab that he gave up his knighthood which had 
been conferred on him by the Government of India. In his letter 
addressed to the Viceroy on that occasion, he observed : “The 
accounts of the insults and sufferings undergone by our brothers 
in the Punjab have trickled through the gagged silence reaching 
every comer of India and the universal agony of indignation rous¬ 
ed in the hearts of our people has been ignored by our rulers, 
possibly congratulating themselves for imparting what they ima¬ 
gine salutary lessons.knowing that our appeals have been in 

vain and that the passion of vengeance is blinding, the noble 
vision of statesmanship in our Government, which could so easily 
afford to be magnanimous as befitting its physical strength and 
moral traditions, the very least I can do is to take all consequen¬ 
ces on myself in giving voice to the protest of the millions of my 
countrymen suppressed into a dumb anguish of terror. 
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“The time has come when badges of honour make our shame 
glaring in their incongruous context by humiliation, and I, for my 
part, wish to stand shorn of all special distinction by the side of 
those of my countrymen who, for their so-called insignificance, are 
liable to suffer a degradation not fit for human beings, and these 
are the reasons which have painfully compelled me to ask Your 
Excellency with due deference and regret, to release me of my title 
of knighthood.” 

A research monograph entitled “Jallianwala Bagh massacre—a 
pre-meditated plan” has been published by the Punjab University 
and it was released on 13 April, 1969. It is contended therein 
that the plan for the massacre at Amritsar was hatched in the 
Government House, Lahore on 9 April, 1919, that the chief archi¬ 
tect of that plan was Sir Michael O’Dwyer, that almost all the 
high British officials of the Punjab, both civil and military, were 
a part of that plan and that the Government of India had given 
clearance to it. The objective of that plan was that the people 
should be massacred at Amritsar on the Baisakhi Day on a large 
scale to produce a deterrent effect on the whole of the Punjab. 

Even after making every allowance for the terrible dangers sur¬ 
rounding General Dyer, it is pointed out that Dyer committed 
three disastrous errors of judgment. The first error was that he 
did not give the crowd a final warning to disperse before opening 
fire. The second error was that he continued to fire too long. 
Another error was the issuing of the Crawling order eight days 
later. 


NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT 

Under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, the Indian National 
Congress decided in 1920 to start the Non-Co-opcration Move¬ 
ment. It was truly a revolutionary step. It was for the first 
time that the Congress decided to follow a policy of direct action. 
Many factors were responsible for this change. Mahatma Gandhi 
had so far believed in the justice and fairplay of the British Gov¬ 
ernment. He had given his full co-operation to the Government 
during the World War I in spite of opposition from men like Tilak. 
However, the tragedy of the Jallianwala Bagh, the Martial Law 
in the Punjab and the findings of the Hunter Committee destroyed 
his faith in the good sense of the Englishmen. He felt that the old 
methods must be given up. After the withdrawal of the Mode¬ 
rates, the Extremists were in complete control of the Congress and 
it was possible for the Congress to adopt a revolutionary program¬ 
me. The terms of the Treaty of Sevres which was entered into 
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between Turkey and the Allies were very severe and were resented 
by the Muslims of India. The Muslims tried to persuade the Bri¬ 
tish Government to show leniency towards Turkey but they got a 
flat refusal. That resulted in resentment among them against the 
British Government. The Muslims started the Khilafat Move¬ 
ment and Mahatma Gandhi identified himself with them in that 
movement. The result was that Mahatma Gandhi was sure of 
Muslim support if the Congress started the Non-Co-operation 
Movement. 

A special session of the Congress was held at Calcutta in Sep¬ 
tember, 1922 under the Presidentship of Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Mahatma Gandhi himself moved the non-co-operation resolution. 
There was a lot of opposition, particularly from C.R. Das, B.C. 
Pal, Annie Besant, Jinnah and M. M. Malaviya but the resolu¬ 
tion was carried by a majority of 1,855 against 873. The pro¬ 
gramme of the Non-Co-operatinn Movement was clearly stated in 
the non-co-operation rcsoluticn. It involved the surrender of 
titles and honorary offices and resignation from nominated posts in 
the local bodies. The non-co-operators were not to attend Gov¬ 
ernment Levies, Darbars and ether official and semi-official func¬ 
tions held by the Government officials or in their honour. They 
were to withdraw their children gradually from schools and col¬ 
leges and establish national schools and colleges. They were to 
boycott gradually the British courts and establish private arbitra¬ 
tion courts. They were not to join the army as recruits for ser¬ 
vice in Mesopotamia. They were not to stand for election to the 
Legislatures and they were also not to vote. They were to use 
Swadeshi cloth. Hand spinning and hand weaving were to be 
encouraged. Untouchability was to be removed as there could be 
no Swaraj without this reform. Mahatma Gandhi promised 
Swaraj within one year if people conducted his programme since¬ 
rely and whole-heartedly. Ahimsa or non-violence was to be 
strictly observed by the non-co-operators. They were not to give 
up Satya or truth under any circumstances. 

The Non-Co-operation Movement captured the imagination of 
the people. Both the Hindus and Muslims participated in it. 
There was wholesale burning of foreign goods. Many students left 
schools and colleges and the Congress set up such national educa¬ 
tional institutions as the Kashi Vidyapeeth, Banaras Vidyapeeth, 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Bihar Vidyapeeth, Bengal National Univer¬ 
sity, National College of Lahore, Jamia Millia of Delhi and the 
National Muslim University of Aligarh. Seth Jamna Lai Bajaj dec¬ 
lared that he would give Rs. one lakh a year for the maintenance 
of non-practising lawyers. Forty lakh volunteers were enrolled by 
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the Congress. Twenty thousand ‘Charkhas’ were manufactured. 
The people started deciding their disputes by means of arbitration. 
Mahatma Gandhi gave up the title of Kaisar-i-Hind and his ex¬ 
ample was followed by others. When the Prince of Whies landed 
in Bombay on November 13, 1921, a complete Hartal was ob¬ 

served at Calcutta when he visited that city in December, 1921. 
The Government followed a policy of repression to crush the mo¬ 
vement. There was indiscriminate beating of the non-co-opera¬ 
tors and the dispersal of their meetings with the help of force. 
The Seditious Meetings Act was passed and thousands of persons 
were arrested. All the Congress leaders, with the exception of 
Mahatma Gandhi, were arrested. Mahatmaji was not arrested 
because the government was afraid of the consequences of his ar¬ 
rest. It is estimated that the total number of arrested persons was 
about 25,000. 

The Congress reaction to this “virulent repression unworthy of 
a civilised government” was its decision at the Ahmedabad Session 
of the Congress in 1921 to start individual and mass civil disobe¬ 
dience. Mahatma Gandhi was appointed the “sole executive au¬ 
thority.” On 1st February, 1922, Mahatma Gandhi informed the 
Governor-General of India of his intention to start mass civil dis¬ 
obedience in Bardoli and to sanction the no-tax campaign in 
Guntur which was in progress since 12th January, 1922. How¬ 
ever, he was “prepared to advise postponement of civil disobedien¬ 
ce of an aggressive character” if all non-violent non-co-operating 
persons were released and the government announced non-inter¬ 
ference with all non-violent activities. He gave seven days to the 
Government to accept his demands. However, before the period 
of seven days was over, the tragedy of Chauri Chaura occurred 
which “changed the course of Indian history.” What actually 
happened was that a mob of 3,000 persons killed 21 policemen 
and one inspector, some of whom were burnt alive in the police 
station. This was too much for Mahatma Gandhi who stood for 
complete non-violence. The result was that Mahatma Gandhi 
gave orders for the suspension of the Non-Co-operation Movement 
at once. As soon as the movement was suspended, there was a lot 
of criticism of Mahatma Gandhi and the Government of India 
finding him in disgrace, decided to arrest him and prosecute him. 
He was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment although he was re¬ 
leased in February, 1924 on grounds of health. 

The action of Mahatma Gandhi in suspending the movement 
was severely criticised from many quarters. According .to Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, “Long letters were written from behind th? 
bars by Pt. Motilal Nehru and Lala Lajpat Rai; They took 
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Gandhi to task for punishing the whole country for the sins of a 
place.” According to Subhash Chandra Bose, C. K. Das was 
“beside himself with sorrow.” To quote Bose, “To sound the 
order of retreat just when public enthusiasm was reaching the 
boiling point was nothing short of a national calamity.” Accord¬ 
ing to Jawaharlal Nehru, “We in prison learnt to our amazement 
and consternation that Gandhi had stopped the aggressive aspect 
of our struggle, that he had suspended civil disobedience.” Ac¬ 
cording to C. R. Dass, “The Mahatma opens a campaign in a bril¬ 
liant fashion, he works it up with skill, he moves from success to 
success still he reaches the zenith of his campaign but after that 
he loses his nerve and begins to falter.” According to Folak, “The 
Muslims wilted under the blow and it w'as never again possible to 
restore the confidence and fraternity that had united the two com¬ 
munities during this brief period of alliance.” 

However, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru justified the action of Mahatma 
Gandhi later on, on ground of practical politics. The incident of 
Ghauri Chaura was not a solitary one. It was only the last straw. 
There was practically no discipline among the volunteers. There 
were frequent cases of violence. As practically all the leaders of 
the Congress were in jail with the exception of Mahatma Gandhi, 
it was not possible to lead the movement on the right lines. To¬ 
wards the end of 1921, there had occurred the Mophh rising in 
Malabar with the object of establishing a Khilafat State. How¬ 
ever, it took a communal turn and the Moplahs slaughtered not 
only a few British officials but far more Hindu neighbours. If the 
movement had not been stopped by Mahatma Gandhi, there was 
every possibility of more violence in the country and that would 
have given the government a chance to crush the same with a lot 
of cruelty. To quote Jawaharlal Nehru, “This would have been 
crushed by the Government in a bloody manner and a reign of 
terror established which would have thoroughly demoralised the 
people.” It was the action of Mahatma Gandhi that saved the 
people from that danger. According to Romain Roliand, “It is 
dangerous to assemble all the forces of a nation, and to hold the 
nation panting, before a prescribed movement to lift one’s arm to 
give the final command and then, at the last moment, let one’s arm 
drop and thrice call a halt just as the formidable machinery has 
been set in motion.” 

As regards the shortcomings and achievements of the Non- 
Cooperation Movement, the movement apparently failed to achieve 
its object of securing the redress of Khilafat and Punjab wrongs. 
The Swaraj was not attained in one year as promised by Mahatma 
Gandhi. According to Subhash Chandra Bose, “The promise of 
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Swaraj within one year was not only unwise but childish.” The 
Congress ought not to have identified itself with the Khilafat Move¬ 
ment. According to Polak, the Khilafat Movement “jested on a 
wrong foundation. While Indian Muslims were reviving the roman¬ 
tic, old world tradition of an Islamic theocracy, the Turks in 
whose interest they believed they were acting, were tossing it aside 
as medieval lumber.” Under Kamal Pasha, Turkey became a secu¬ 
lar State and the institution of the Khilafat was abolished in 1922 
and the Khalifa himself was exiled. The sudden suspension of 
the movement increased Hindu-Muslim tension. There started “a 
series of communal riots which raged, with brief intervals, for many 
years and surpassed in bitterness the records of the past.” 

However, there is a lot to be said in favour of the achievements 
of the Non-Cooperation Movement. According to Subhash Chandra 
Bose, “The year 1921 undoubtedly gave the country a highly organ¬ 
ized party organization. Before that the Congress was a constitu¬ 
tional party and mainly a talking body. The Mahatma not only 
gave it a constitution and a nation-wide basis, but what is more 
important converted it into a revolutionary organization. Uni¬ 
form slogans were repeated everywhere and uniform policy and 
ideology gained currency from one end of India to the other. The 
English language lost its importance and the Congress adopted 
Hindi as the lingua franca for the whole country. Khadi became 
the official uniform for all Congressmen.” According to Coupland, 
“He (Gandhi) had done what Tilak had failed to do. He had 
converted the national movement into a revolutionary movement. 
He had taught it to pursue the goal of India’s freedom not by 
constitutional pressure on the government, still less by discussion 
and agreement, but by force, none the less force because it was 
meant to be non-violent. And he had not only made the national 
movement revolutionary, he had also made it popular. It had 
hitherto been confined to the urban intelligentsia; it had made no 
appeal to the country folk. Gandhi’s personality had deeply stirred 
the countryside.” According to Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, “The old 
feeling of oppression and frustration was completely gone. There 
was no whispering, no round-about legal phraseology to avoid get¬ 
ting into trouble with the authorities. Wc said what we felt and 
shouted it out from the house-tops.” According to A. R. Desai, 
“With the section of workers and peasants participating in it, the 
nationalist movement which was restricted to the upper and middle- 
classes till 1917, got a mass basis for the first time.” The Non- 
Cooperation Movement added to the self-reliance of the people. 
They were no more afraid of the strength of the British Govern¬ 
ment. The prisons lost their terror and became places of pilgrim- 
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age for the liberation of the country. Swadeshi became popular. 
Khadi became the uniform of the Indian patriots. The Congress 
became a mass movement.” 

tfs •» -*•- ■ • - .- - 


THE SWARAJIST PARTY 

Under the leadership of C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru, the 
Swarajist Party was set up. Its object was the same as that of the 
Congress, viz., the establishment of Swaraj or Dominion Status 
within the British Empire. However, its methods were different. 
The Swarajist Party was to follow the policy of “uniform, continu¬ 
ous and consistent obstruction.” Obstruction was the keynote of 
the creed of the Party. It wanted to wreck the Legislatures from 
within. It wanted to put up “resistance to the obstruction placed 
in their path to Swaraj by the bureaucratic government.” It wanted 
to carry non-cooperation “into the very aisles and chancel of the 
bureaucratic church.” Within the legislative bodies, its members 
were to throw out budgets. They were to reject all proposals for 
legislative enactments by which the bureaucracy proposed to conso¬ 
lidate its position. They wanted to introduce all those resolutions, 
measures and bills which were necessary for the healthy growth of 
the national life of India and the consequent displacement of the 
bureaucracy. They were to follow a definite economic policy to 
prevent the drain of public wealth from India by checking all acti¬ 
vities leading to exploitation. Outside the legislatures, they were 
to give whole-hearted support to the constructive programme of 
Mahatma Gandhi and work that programme unitedly through the 
Congress organization. They were to supplement the work of the 
Congress by helping the labour and peasant organizations through¬ 
out the country. They declared that if they found that it was im¬ 
possible to meet the selfish obstinacy of the bureaucracy without 
civil obedience, they would place themselves without any reserva¬ 
tion under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi. 

It cannot be denied that the Swarajist Party rendered a very 
useful service to the national cause. It whipped up the enthusiasm 
of the people, who were suffering from a sense of frustration on 
account of the abrupt suspension of the Non-Cooperation Move¬ 
ment. By throwing out budgets and bills introduced by the Gov¬ 
ernment, they were able to create interest among the people in the 
work of the Government. They were also able to discredit the 
Government in the eyes of the world. The spirit of resistance was 
maintained among the people against the foreign Government. The 
passing of the Swarajist Resolution in February 1924 led to the 
appointment of the Muddiman Committee by the Government of 
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India to report on the working of dyarchy in the country. The 
Simon Commission was appointed two years earlier on account of 
the activities of the Swarajist Party. H. N. Brailsfqrd observes: 
“To my thinking the tactics of obstruction were justified for they 
convinced even the British Conservatives that the system of dyarchy 
was unworkable.” 

There was a lot of agitation in the country when the Simon 
Commission visited India. At the Calcutta session of the Congress 
held in 1928 it was intended to pass a resolution declaring complete 
independence as the goal of India. However, Mahatma Gandhi 
intervened and Dominion Status was declared to be the goal of 
India. Mahatma Gandhi gave the assurance that he himself 
would lead the movement for independence if by the end of 1929 
the British Government did not confer Dominion Status on India. 
It is true that Lord Irwin declared in October 1929 that Dominion 
Status was the goal of the British Government in India, but a mere 
declaration was not considered to be enough. Hence, under the 
Presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the following Independ¬ 
ence Resolution was passed at the Lahore session of the Congress 
on the banks of the river Ravi on December 31, 1929: “This Con¬ 
gress endorses the action of the Working Commitltee in connection 
with the manifesto signed by party leaders, including Congressmen, 
on the Viceregal pronouncement of October 31, relating to Domi¬ 
nion Status, and appreciates the efforts of the Viceroy towards a 
settlement of the national movement for Swaraj. The Congress, 
however, having considered all that has since happened and the 
result of the meeting between Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and other leaders, and the Viceroy, is of opinion that nothing 
is to be gained in the existing circumstances by the Congress being 
represented at the proposed Round Table Conference. This Con¬ 
gress, therefore, in pursuance of the resolution passed at its Ses¬ 
sion at Calcutta last year, declares that the word ‘Swaraj’ in Article 
of the Congress Constitution shall mean Complete Independence, 
and further declares the entire scheme of the Nehru Committee’s 
Report to have lapsed, and hopes that all Congressmen will hence¬ 
forth devote their exclusive attention to the attainment of complete 
independence for India. As a preliminary step towards organising 
a campaign for independence, and in order to make the Congress 
policy as consistent as possible with the change of creed, this Con¬ 
gress calls upon Congressmen and others taking part in the national 
movement to abstain from participating directly or indirectly in 
future elections, and directs the present Congress members of the 
legislatures and committees to resign their seats. This Congress 
appeals to the nation zealously to prosecute the constructive pro- 
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gramme of the Congress and authorises the All-India Congress 
Committee, whenever it deems fit, to launch upon a programme of 
civil disobedience, including non-payment of taxes, whether in 
selected areas or otherwise and under such safeguards as it may 
consider necessary.” 

January 26, 1930, was declared the Independence Day and the 
following pledge was taken on that day by the people of India and 
the same was repeated year after year: “We believe that it is the 
inalienable right of the Indian people to have freedom and enjoy 
the fruits of their toil and have the necessities of life, f.o that they 
may have full opportunities of growth. 

“We believe also that if any Government deprives the people of 
their rights and oppresses them the people have a further right to 
alter it or abolish it. The British Government in India has not 
only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself 
on the exploitation of the masses and has ruined India economically, 
culturally and spiritually. 

“We believe, therefore, that India must sever the British connec¬ 
tion and attain Purna Swaraj or Complete Independence. 

“We recognize that the most effective way of gaining freedom is 
not through violence. 

“India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long 
way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods and it is 
by these methods that our country will attain independence. 

“We believe that non-violent action in general and preparation 
of non-violent direct action in particular requires the successful 
working of the programme of Khadi, communal harmony and 
removal of untouchability. We shall seek every opportunity to 
spread goodwill among the fellowmcn without distinction of caste 
or creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty 
those who have been neglected and to advance in every way the 
interests of those who are considered to be backward and suppress¬ 
ed.” 

The civil disobedience programme was prepared and launched. 
Mahatma Gandhi started his famous Dandi March on March 12, 
1930, from Sabarmati Ashram. Thousands of Congress volunteers 
were sent to jail. The Government used all kinds of repressive 
methods to crush the nationalist movement but failed in its objec¬ 
tive. The Congress boycotted the First Round Table Conference 
held in London in 1930, but M. R. Jayakar and Sir Tcj Bahadur 
Sapru intervened and in March 1931, the famous Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact was .signed. Mahatma Gandhi described the Pact as a vic¬ 
tory for both the sides. Both Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Irwin 
sincerely wanted a settlement and the Pact was a victory for both. 
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However, the Pact was criticized by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Mahatma Gandhi attended the Second Round Table Conference 
as the sole representative of the Congress. It is true that his visit 
to London had profound effect on the people of that country, but 
the immediate object of his visit was not served on account of the 
attitude adopted by Mr. Jinnah and Sir Samuel Hoare. Mahatma 
Gandhi had to leave the Round Table Conference in disgust. As 
soon as he reached India, he was arrested by the orders of Lord 
Willingdon. Wholesale arrests of Congress volunteers were order* 
ed. Leaders were put behind the bars. The Congress did not 
participate in the Third Round Table Conference held in 1932. 
General Elections were held in 1934 to the Central Assembly and 
the Congress was able to win a large number of seats. When the 
elections were held for the Provincial Legislatures under the Gov* 
ernment of India Act, 1935, the Congress was able to secure majo¬ 
rity in a large number of provinces. There was a deadlock between 
the Congress and the Government on the question of the formation 
of ministries, but after some time, the Government gave an under* 
taking that the Governors would not interfere in the day to day 
affairs of the Provincial Governments and the Congress Ministries 
would be given a free hand. The Congress formed ministries in 
July 1937 and those ministries continued till November 1939 when 
they resigned after the declaration of the World War II. The Con¬ 
gress Ministries did a lot of useful work in the provinces on account 
of their devotion to work and the spirit of sacrifice. 

QUIT INDIA MOVEMENT 

After the beginning of the Second World War, Lord Linlithgow 
made his offer to the Congress in August 1940 but the same was 
rejected. In March 1942, Sir Stafford Cripps came to India with 
his proposals which gave the people of India the right of making 
their constitution after the ending of the World War. He was 
prepared to transfer into the hands of the Indians all the Depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India except that of Defence. The 
Congress was willing to accept the long-term scheme but not the 
interim scheme. The Congress did not like the attitude of “Take 
it or leave it” adopted by Cripps. It was after the failure of the 
talks with Cripps that the All-India Congress Committee passed 
the famous Quit India Resolution on August 8, 1942. The Resolu¬ 
tion declared “that the immediate ending of British rule, in India 
was an urgent necessity, both for the sake of India and for the suc¬ 
cess of the cause of United Nations. The continuation of that rule 
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is degrading and enfeebling India and making her progressively less 
capable of benefiting herself and of contributing to the cause of 
world freedom. The ending of British rule in this country was 
thus a vital and immediate issue on which depends the future of 
the war, and the success of freedom and democracy. The All- 
India Congress Committee, therefore, repeats with all emphasis the 
t demand for the withdrawal of the British power from India. The 
Committee resolves, therefore, to sanction for the vindication of 
India’s inalienable right to freedom and independence, the starting 
of a mass struggle on non-violent lines on the widest scale possible. 
Such a struggle must inevitably be under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Committee requests him to take the lead and guide 
the nation in the steps to be taken.” Many reasons have been given 
for starting the mass movement of 1942. The first was the grow¬ 
ing threat of Japanese invasion of India’. Gandhiji wanted to save 
India from that attack and his view was that if the British Govern¬ 
ment withdrew from India, the Japanese might not attack India. 
Another reason was the defencelessness of the British position in 
India and their easy defeat in Singapore. The view of Mahatma 
Gandhi was that India also would meet the same fate if the British 
did not withdraw from India. The Mahatma also believed that 
the British Government left the people of Malaya and Burma 
neither to God nor to anarchy but to the Japanese. To quote 
Gandhiji, “Don’t repeat that story here. Don’t leave India to 
Japan but leave India to Indians in an orderly manner.” Another 
cause was the alarming growth of Axis propaganda which was 
having its effect on the minds of the people of India. This was 
particularly so because Subhash Chandra Bose, the former Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian National Congress, was himself broadcasting 
from Berlin in the Indian languages. Another cause was that the 
mind of Gandhiji was revolting against racial discrimination shown 
in the process of evacuation from Burma. The British provided 
separate routes for evacuation for Europeans and Indians. The 
White Road was meant for Europeans and the Black Road for 
Indians. The result was that the Indian evacuees had to undergo 
too many hardships on the way. The late Mr. M. S. Aney who 
was at that time a member of the Executive Council of the Viceroy 
incharge of the Indian Overseas Department observed: “Indian 
refugees are treated in such a way as to humiliate them and make 
them feel that they belong to an inferior race.” In the words of 
Gandhiji, “The admitted inequality of treatment of Indian and 
European .evacuees and the manifestly overbearing behaviour erf 
the troops are adding to the distrust of British intentions and dec¬ 
larations.” There was a lot of resentment in the country when 
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the people heard of the sufferings of the Indians and this contribut¬ 
ed to the decision of Gandhiji to start the Quit India Movement. 
Another cause was the sufferings of the people on account of the 
scorched earth policy followed by the British Govemmeftt in India. 
The lands belonging to the people of India were destroyed for mili¬ 
tary purposes and they were not given adequate compensation. 
They were deprived of their means of livelihood. To quote 
Gandhiji, “For a Bengali to part with his Canoe, is like parting 
with his life.” A lot of harshness was used by the Government 
while getting the houses of the peasants evacuated for the military. 
The inefficient and ineffective controls and transportation muddles 
added to the sufferings of the people. Prices rose in those months. 
The people lost their faith in the paper currency issued by the Gov¬ 
ernment. There was a lot of discontentment among the people and 
Gandhiji decided to take advantage of it. 

The immediate effect of the passing of the Quit India Resolution 
was the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and all the members of the All 
India Congress Working Committee. The Indian National Congress 
was banned and its offices were taken possession of by the Police. The 
Government did all that it could to crush the Congress and the 
movement. The people also hit back. They revolted against the 
tyranny and oppression of the Government. Gandhiji had not un¬ 
folded his strategy before his arrest. After the passing of the resolu¬ 
tion, Gandhiji intended to carry on negotiations with the British 
Government. As he was arrested all of a sudden, the people were 
left without any plan and no wonder the movement was carried on 
by the people in any way they could. When the Government re¬ 
sorted to violence and shot innocent men, women and children, the 
people also resorted to violence. The result was that in some parts 
of the country, British authority completely collapsed. It was with 
great difficulty that the British Government was able to restore law 
and order in the country. 

The movement did not have the support of the upper classes of 
India consisting of rich merchants, landlords and princes and also 
a part of labour. The Muslim League, under the leadership of 
Mr. Jinnah, asked the Muslims to keep aloof from the movement. 
It was declared that the movement was directed to coerce the British 
Government to hand over to the Hindus the administration of the 
country. The Muslim League raised the slogans of “Divide and 
Quit” and “Bat Ke Rahega Hindustan” (Hindustan will have to 
be divided). The Police and the bureaucracy remained loyal 
throughout. Churchill praised “the loyalty and steadfastnesss of 
the brave Indian Police as well as Indian official class generally.” 
The Hindu soldiers were not trusted to put down the rioters and 
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the Gurkhas, Baluchis and White soldiers were usually employed 
for that purpose. Those who actually participated in the move¬ 
ment were the lower middle classes and peasants from whom also 
come most of the students and labour. The processions were com¬ 
posed of small shopkeepers, milk vendors, street hawkers, petty 
traders, students and workers in small establishments and mills. 
Shops remained closed for many days in spite of the thieats of the 
Government to fine the shopkeepers and also imprison them. The 
peasants of India also made great sacrifices. Collective fines were 
imposed on them and also realised. This was particularly so in 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Andhra, Gujarat and Maharashtra. The 
movement of 1942 can appropriately be called a student-peasant- 
middle class rebellion. The students provided the leadership and 
the peasantry the fighting strength. 

The revolt of 1942 had significance not only for India but the 
whole world. Its reactions were widespread. “The abnormal 
times in which it took place, the low fortunes of England and the 
United Nations at the time of the occurrence, the importance of 
India as a base of operations against Japan and as controlling the 
supply line to China—the South-Eastern and Burma routes having 
been conquered by Japan—and the danger of an immediate Japa¬ 
nese move into India, all combined to make the widespread pheno¬ 
menon of an uprising a matter of concern to the entire United 
Nations. The fortunes of India were closely bound up with it. 
The Axis Powers were not less interested as they found in the revolt 
much to capitalize on.” 

Dr. Amba Prasad rightly points out that the failure of the move¬ 
ment of 1942 was more marked than was the case with the move¬ 
ments of 1921 and 1930. “The earlier movements had been in 
the nature of preparatory training for a final struggle. They were 
intended to create a national consciousness in the masses who had 
been emasculated through centuries of subjection to a foreign rule. 
The movement of 1921 was intended to revive the spirit of self- 
respect among the people by removing the fear of going to jail for 
the love of the country. The object of self-government was there 
but it was realized that there was still a distant goal. The move¬ 
ment of 1930 was a further stage in the direction of independence. 
It was sought to remove the fear of loss of property and thereby to 
create a spirit of sacrifice. The objective of independence was there 
but there was a realization that still more sacrifices were needed. The 
movement of 1942, however, was intended to be the last stage in that 
struggle find, therefore, the supreme sacrifice of one’s life was 
required to attain independence. The call was ‘do or die* and 
the mass slogan was ‘we shall do or die.* It is for this reason that 
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the word failure was more appropriately applicable to the revolt 
of 1942 than it was to the earlier movements, which had constitut¬ 
ed preparatory stages for the goal of independence.” 

The failure of the revolt of 1942 was due to many Causes. The 
first was the tactical mistakes of organization and planning. The 
arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress leaders left the people 
without any leadership or guidance. No wonder, they made mis¬ 
takes and were ultimately crushed. To quote Jai Prakash Narain, 
“The lack of organization was so considerable that even important 
Congressmen were not aware of the progress of the revolt and, till 
late in the course of the rising, it remained a matter of debate in 
many Congress quarters whether what the people were doing was 
really in accordance with the Congress programme.” There was 
no co-ordination and no strategy. Those who led the movement 
were divided in their views on the course of action. Nobody knew 
what to do. The loyalty of the services and the superior physical 
strength of the Government succeeded in crushing the revolt. To 
quote Dr. Amba Prasad, “Thus it was the superior physical power 
of the Government which succeeded in putting down the revolt. 
On the one side were large unarmed masses, unorganised, leader¬ 
less, hesitating in their minds whether what they were doing would 
be approved by Gandhiji or not; on the other side was the power 
of the uniformed, disciplined policeman and soldier, armed with 
rifles and guns, and the power of law and the use of all means of 
communications. If necessary, the machine-gunning would be 
done from the aeroplanes. In such a situation, the revolt could 
only succeed, if it were a simultaneous rising which would have 
paralysed the administrative machinery in the shortest possible 
time. At its best it was a satyagraha or mass movement; at its 
worst, it was an unorganised revolt of a violent character and, in 
the latter form, it gave the Government a good excuse to crush down 
with force.” 

As regards the gains of the revolt of 1942, Dr. Amba Prasad 
observes: “Though the revolt of 1942 failed at the time, it prepared 
the ground for independence in 1947. When people have reached 
a stage where they can demonstrate that they can lay down their 
lives for national independence, it becomes impossible for a foreign 
power to continue to impose its will on them for any length of time. 
The revolt of 1942 made the British nation realize, supreme realists 
as they have been, that their rule was no longer wanted by India. 
Woodrow Wyatt, who was adviser to the Cabinet Mission to India 
throughout their negotiations, was of the opinion in 1946 that ‘if 
the British fail to find soon a way of handing over smoothly, there 
may first be a revolution to drive them out* There was a deep and 
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wide-spread anti-British feeling existing after 1942, mostly created 
by the revolt of that year’.” 

The Congress leaders remained in jail till the end of the Second 
World War in 1945. Many attempts were made to find a solu¬ 
tion to the political tangle in the country but all of them failed. 
The Muslim League was adamant on getting Pakistan and ulti¬ 
mately the Indian Independence Act, 1947 was passed and thus 
India became independent on August 15, 1947. 

WHY ENGLAND GAVE INDIA INDEPENDENCE? 

There were many reasons which forced the British Government 
to grant independence to India and the most important was the 
strength of the nationalist movement. That movement under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi had become so strong that the grant 
of independence could not be postponed for long. The Quit India 
Movement showed that the people of India could go to any length 
to bring to an end the British Raj in the country. The people made 
tremendous sacrifices to paralyse the administrative machinery. The 
British Government was not ignorant of the slogans: “Do or Die” 
and “Now or Never.” The organization of the Indian National 
Army under Subhash Chandra Bose and the cry of “Dilli Chalo” 
made the British Government realise the folly of resisting the demand 
of the people of India for independence. 

Another reason which forced the Government to grant inde¬ 
pendence was that it found itself unable to keep India under her 
control with the help of sheer force. Great Britain became a 
second rate power after World War II. She became so weak that 
it became difficult for her to keep India under her control. When 
Great Britain gave independence to Burma, she gave independence 
to India also. The strike of the naval officers and ratings in Bom¬ 
bay in 1945 convinced the British Government that it was no 
longer possible to rule India with the help of force and power must 
be transferred into the hands of the Indians without further delay. 
After World War II, all the three branches of the Defence forces 
were inspired by the new spirit of patriotism and the revolt of the 
naval officers was of special significance in the context of the exist¬ 
ing circumstances. It was for the first time after 1857 that a 
section of the defence forces openly revolted against the British 
Government on a political issue. The rebellion was not an isolated 
event. The Indian National Army which had been formed out of 
the prisoners of war had attacked India. After the surrender of 
Japan, many officers of the Indian National Army were captured 
and publicly tried in the Red Fort at Delhi. There was a lot of 
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public excitement and enthusiasm and in the end, all of them were 
released. All these developments convinced the British Govern¬ 
ment that they could not rely upon the armed forces in holding the 
country against the wishes of the people. • 

Another cause was a conviction in the minds of those who ruled 
India that it was no longer profitable to keep India in chains. It 
was felt that Great Britain could gain more by giving India inde¬ 
pendence. This has actually been found to be true as there is 
more trade between India and Great Britain today than it was 
before her independence. 

The grant of independence to India was facilitated by the fact 
that the Labour Party came to power in England in 1945. The 
members of the Labour Party had always been the advocates of 
independence for India and they actually gave the same to her when 
they themselves came to power. Things would have been certainly 
more tedious and the grant of independence would have been delay¬ 
ed if a person like Winston Churchill was in power in 1945-47. 

Another factor which helped the grant of independence was the 
acceptance by the Congress of the Muslim League demand for the 
establishment of Pakistan. The situation was so serious that if 
the Congress had not agreed to partition India, it would not have 
been possible for the British Government to hand over the admin¬ 
istration of India into the hands of the Indian leaders. By dividing 
India and giving the Muslim League a separate state of Pakistan, 
the British rulers must have felt that they had avoided a bloody 
civil war. 

The American Government also played its part. It is well 
known that during World War II, President Roosevelt put a lot 
of pressure on the British Government to grant independence to 
India. That pressure continued even after the death of Roosevelt 
in 1945. The British Government which depended upon American 
Government for help after 1945, could not resist the pressure of 
public opinion in America in favour of the grant of independence 
to India. 

We are reliably informed by some respectable Indians who re¬ 
turned to India from England during the year immediately follow¬ 
ing the end of the Second World War that British soldiers who had 
first hand knowledge of the poverty of the Indian masses spoke 
about it feelingly to their friends and relatives. That knowledge 
filtered down to the people. A feeling was created in England that 
perhaps with independence, the Indians might be able to improve 
their economic condition. That explains the unanimous* support 
given by the members of Parliament to the India Independence 
Bill in July, 1947, 
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According to Prime Minister Attlee, the independence of India 
was the fulfilment of Britain’s mission in India. The British were 
leaving India after fulfilling their mission in the country. They 
had taught the Indians to govern themselves and they were now 
leaving the reins of Government in their hands. 

Similar sentiments had been expressed earlier by English ad¬ 
ministrators and politicians from time to time. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone of whom it was said by Bishop Heber that “he had 
seen more of India and the adjoining countries than any man now 
living,” never ceased to preach the importance of training Indians 
for that self-government which, he believed, must eventually come. 
As early as 1819, he wrote of the British Empire in India that “the 
most desirable death for us to die or should be, the improvement 
of the natives reaching such a pitch as would render it impossible 
for a foreign nation to retain the government; but this seems at an 

immeasurable distance.A time of separation must come; and 

it is for our interest to have an early separation from a civilised 
people, rather than a rupture with a barbarous nation, in which 
it is probable that all our settlers and even our commerce would 
perish, along with all the institutions' we had introduced into the 
country.” When Elphinstone became the Governor of Bombay, 
his views got further crystallised. One day,. Lieutenant-General 
Briggs visited his camp and on seeing in his tent a pile of printed 
Marathi books asked him what they were. The reply of Elphin¬ 
stone was: “To educate the native, but it is our high-road back 
to Europe.” After many years, the Directors of the English East 
India Company refused to appoint Indians to the Covenanted 
Medical Service and on that occasion, Elphinstone protested in 
these words: “I conceive that the administration of all the depart¬ 
ments by a great country by a small number of foreign visitors, in 
a state of isolation produced by a difference in religion, ideas, and 
manners, which cuts them off from all intimate communion with 
the people can never be contemplated as a permanent state of 
things. I conceive also that the progress of education among the 
natives renders such a scheme impracticable, even if it were other¬ 
wise free from objection. It might, perhaps, have once been pos¬ 
sible to have retained the natives in a subordinate condition (at the 
expense of national justice and honour) by studiously repressing 
their spirit and discouraging their progress in knowledge; but we 
are now doing our best to raise them in all mental qualities to a 
level with ourselves, and to instil into them the liberal opinions in 
government and policy which have long prevailed in this country, 
and it is vain to endeavour to rule them on principles only suited to 
a slavish and ignorant population.” 
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A similar view was expressed by Sir Thomas Munro is these 
words: “We should look upon India, not as a temporary posses¬ 
sion, but as one which is to be maintained permanently until the 
natives shall in some future age have abandoned mosf of their 
superstitions and prejudices, and become sufficiently enlightened, 
to frame a regular government for themselves, and to conduct and 
preserve it. Whenever such a time shall arrive, it will probably 
be best for both countries that the British control over India should 
be gradually withdrawn. That the desirable change contemplated 
may in some after-age be effected in India, there is no cause to 
despair. Such a change was at one time in Britain itself at least 
as hopeless as it is here. When we reflect how much the character 
of nations has always been influenced by that of governments, and 
that some, once the most cultivated, have sunk into barbarism, 
while others, formerly the rudest, have attained the highest point 
of civilisation, we shall see no reason to doubt that if we pursue 
steadily the proper measures, we shall in time so far improve the 
character of our Indian subjects as to enable them to govern and 
protect themselves.” 

The belief of Lord Macaulay was that “it may be that the pub¬ 
lic mind of India may expand under our system until it has out¬ 
grown our system.that having become instructed in Euro¬ 

pean knowledge, they may in some future age demand European 
institutions”, and when that happened, it would be the proudest 
day in English History. The following passage occurs in his 
speech in the House of Commons: “Are we to keep these men sub¬ 
missive? or do we think we can give them knowledge without 
awakening ambition? or do we mean to awaken ambition and pro¬ 
vide it with no legitimate vent? Who will answer any one of these 
questions in the affirmative? Yet one of them must be answered 
in the affirmative by every person who maintains that we ought 
permanently to exclude the people of India from high office. I 
have no fears. The path of duty is plainly before us, and it is 
also the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, and of honour.” 

Similar views were expressed by Sir Charles Wood in these 
words: “Of course, there will be a struggle and blood and treasure 
to an enormous amount will be spent in vain. This is, I am afraid, 
the most probable end of our Indian rule, but good conduct, wise 
measures and sound policy towards the natives may avert it for 
many years, if it can do no better. Whatever may be the result, 
our course ought be the same: to improve the native, reconcile him 
if we can to our rule and fit him for ruling himself. I don't believe 
that his fitness to rule well will make him a worse subject, till his 
time arrives,” 
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CHAPTER III 


PAKISTAN 


1 HE Muslims ruled India for more than 6 centuries. They were 
able to conquer practically the whole of India. However, towards 
the end of the reign of Aurangzeb, the Mughal Empire began to 
break up. The Marathas raised the standard of revolt and ulti- 
matly were able in the 18th century to set up a big Maratha 
Empire. The Sikhs, after some time, were also able to carve out 
a kingdom of their own. Many small Muslim States also came 
into existence. Both the English and the French East India Com¬ 
panies joined the scramble for power. After defeating their rivals, 
in Bengal and the Deccan, the English East India Company was 
able to establish its own empire in India. One by one, the Mus¬ 
lim states were conquered and annexed. The Marathas were fin¬ 
ally defeated and their territories also annexed. Sind and the 
Punjab were annexed during the 1840’s. By the middle of the 
19th century, British hold over the whole of India was complete 
and they ruled the country with an iron hand, without the people 
having any say in the administration of the country. 

The relations between the English and the Muslims were parti¬ 
cularly bad as the Muslims nursed a grievance that it were the 
British who snatched away power from their hands. They refus¬ 
ed to study the English language and maintained an attitude of 
aloofness from the British. No wonder, they were not taken in 
the employment of the English East India Company and the Hindus 
alone from India were to be found there. The Muslim resent¬ 
ment against the British Government exhibited itself during the 
Wahabi Movement, but the same was suppressed ruthlessly by the 
British Government. During the rising of 1857-58, the Muslims 
played an important part. The Mughal Emperor put himself at 
the head of the rebels and naturally the British Government took 
stern action against the Muslims not only during the period of the 
national uprising but even after that. This state of affairs conti¬ 
nued up to 1870. It was then that a change took place in the Bri¬ 
tish attitude towards the Muslims. In 1871 was published a book 
entitled “The Indian Mussalmans” by Sir William Hunter. The 
contention of the author was that the Muslims were too weak for 
rebellion and “it was expedient now to take them into alliance 
rather than continue to antagonise them.” 
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SIR SYED AHMED KHAN 

The work of Sir William Hunter was facilitated by Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan (1817-98). He belonged to a Mughal official family 
and had entered the British judicial service. During the 1857-58 
days, he remained faithful to the British Government. After that, 
he published a book analysing the causes of the revolt of 1857-58. 
His ‘ conclusion was that the Indian Muslims must come to terms 
with the British Government and at the same time remain aloof from 
the Hindus. He put emphasis on the community of fundamental 
Islamic and Christian ideas with their common Judaic heritage. 
Reason and revelation were basic to both Islam and Christianity. 
Sir Syed joined the Viceroy’s Legislative Council in 1878 but 
even before that he had founded in 1875 the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh. That college became the centre of 
all the Muslims of India and even for Muslims abroad and was 
given the status of a University in 1920. 

Not content with this, Sir Syed laid the foundation of the Annual 
Muslim Educational Conference in 1886. This was done only a 
year after the establishment of the Indian National Congress in 
1885. The Muslim Conference was held each year at a different 
place in India. In addition to being a centre of information re¬ 
garding the general and educational condition of the Indian Mus¬ 
lims, it became a forum of dissemination of Muslim political opi¬ 
nions. With the help of this Annual Conference, the Muslims hop¬ 
ed to cover “the whole of Upper India with a network of societies, 
committees and individuals, all working harmoniously in the great 
cause, so that a big evil may be dealt with by a strong remedy and 
by the vigorous work of one generation the tide of misfortune may 
be turned and the Mahommedan Nation may be set moving on 
the tide of progress abreast of all the other Nations of India.” 
Nawab Imad-ul-Mulk Maulvi Sayyid Husain Bilgrami made it 
clear in his inaugural address as President of the Conference on 27 
December, 1900 that several purposes were associated with the 
Annual Conference and it provided a meeting ground for the edu¬ 
cated Musalmans of different parts of India, so that they might 
have opportunities of mutual consultation for the progress of their 
community and take concerted action for its achievement. The 
Annual Conference gradually gained ground and it succeeded in 
collecting information regarding the number, aims and methods of 
the Muslim societies in each district, the number, names and 
addresses,, of eminent Musalmans, Maulvis, Ulema and the mem¬ 
bers of the Muslim nobility “who may be thought earnest in devot¬ 
ing their leisure and money to matters of communal interest.” 
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Both the educational and political objectives of the Conference were 
emphasized during the Annual Conferences. 

Sir Syed also founded in 1888 the Indian Patriotic Association. 
The objectives of the new organisation were to “(a) publish and 
circulate pamphlets and other papers for information cf members 
of Parliament, English journals and the people of Great Britain, in 
which those mis-statements will be pointed out by which the sup¬ 
porters of the Indian National Congress have wrongly attempted 
to convince the English people that all the Nations of India and the 
Indian chiefs and rulers agree with the aims and objects of the 
National Congress, (b) to inform members of Parliament and the 
newspapers of Great Britain and its people by the same means of 
the opinions of Mohammedans in general, of the Islamia Anjmans, 
and those Hindus and their societies which were opposed to the 
objects of the National Congress, (c) to strive to preserve peace in 
India and to strengthen the British rule; and to remove those bad 
feelings from the hearts of the Indian people, which the supporters 
of the Congress are stirring up throughout the country and by 
which great dissatisfaction is being raised among the people against 
the British Government.” 

In addition to these, Sir SyeJ started in 1893 the Mohammedan 
Defence Association of Upper India. Principal Beck of the Aligarh 
College played an important part in starting this organisation. On 
30 December, 1893, a meeting of some influential Muslims was 
held at the house of Sir Syed to discuss the political condition of 
the Musalmans. The proceedings of this meeting were started with 
an address by Principal Beck himself. The Principal was not in 
favour of political agitation as that could alienate the Muslims 
from the British Government. However, he felt the necessity of 
an organisation to give political lead to the young Muslims. To 
quote Principal Beck, “With the press pouring out a stream of 
political articles, our young educated Mohammedans will be drawn 

into the current to support or oppose the measures proposed. 

I think it would be a mistake to leave them without guidance.” 
The advice of Principal Beck was accepted and the Mohammedan 
Defence Association of Upper India was set up through a resolu¬ 
tion passed to that effect in the same gathering. 

Sir Syed was a true Muslim and he was jealous of the progress 
made by the Hindus. He felt that Muslims had made a mistake 
in ignoring the study of the English language and European ideas. 
He would like to pull up the Muslims of India so that they were 
not handicapped in any way in their struggle for existence. He 
also felt that the future of the Muslims in India was not bright. 
A beginning had already been made by the introduction of demo- 
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cratic institutions in India by the British Government. If ultimate¬ 
ly, the British Government agreed to transfer power into the hands 
of the Indians, the Muslims will be nowhere. The Muslims being 
in a minority in India will not be able to safeguard their own inter¬ 
ests. The Hindu majority could do anything against the Muslim 
minority. It was for that reason that Sir Syed advised the Muslims 
of India not to join the nationalist movement in the country and 
keep away from it. Sir Syed was not bothered about the fact 
whether India became free or not. His only worry was that if 
more powers were given to the Indians by the Englishmen, those 
were going to be used by the Hindus against the Muslims. He 
was not prepared to put up with the majority rule of the Hindus 
in the distant future. That was the reason why he called upon 
all the Muslims of India not to join the Indian National Congress. 
Sir Syed jeered at the national agitation for freedom and called it 
as “no more than the cries of jackals and crows” and advised the 
British Government to rule with the help of force a country like 
India which did not have a common nationality, common blood, 
common aims and common ways of thinking. He assured the 
Government of India that the Muslims would not join the Indian 
National Congress and in this he was eminently successful. Sir 
Syed definitely succeeded in keeping most of the Muslims away 
from the Indian National Congress. As a matter of fact, a delibe¬ 
rate attempt was made both by the British bureaucracy in India 
and the influential Muslims to keep the Muslims away from the 
Hindus. Aligarh became the centre of Muslim thought and cul¬ 
ture. Practically every big Muslim in India sent his children to 
Aligarh for education or he was persuaded or coerced to do so by 
the British bureaucracy in India. The credit for separating the 
Muslims from the Hindus must go to Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. He 
may have played the game which some of the Englishmen in India 
wanted him to play but the fact remains that as a result of the 
policy advocated by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, the nationalist move¬ 
ment in India became positively weak and ultimately it resulted in 
the partition of India in 1947. 

PRINCIPAL BECK 

A reference must be made in this connection to the work of Mr. 
Beck who was the Principal of the Aligarh College from 1883 to 
1899. It was Principal Beck who organised the Muslim opposition 
in 1899 tt> Bradlaugh’s Bill in the British Parliament for giving 
representative institutions to India. The memorial which was sent 
on behalf of the Muslims of India claimed that the introduction of 
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democratic institutions was not suited to India because India was 
not one nation. It has already been pointed out above that Princi¬ 
pal Beck was the prime mover in the establishment of the Moham¬ 
medan Defence Association of Upper India in 1893. * The object 
of that organisation was to prevent the Muslims from joining the 
Congress. To quote Beck, “The objective of the Congress is to 
transfer the political control of the country from the British to the 

Hindus.Muslims can have no sympathy with these demands. 

It is imperative for the Muslims and the British to unite with a 
view to fighting these agitatois and prevent the introduction of 
democratic form of Government unsuited to the needs and genius 
of the country. We, therefore, advocate loyalty to the Govern¬ 
ment and Anglo-Muslim collaboration.” Again, “The parliamen¬ 
tary system in India is most unsuited and the experiment would 
prove if representative institutions are introduced. The Muslims 
will be under the majority opinion of the Hindus, a thing which 
will be highly resented by Muslims and which I am sure, they will 
not accept quietly.” 

Principal Beck was able to convince Sir Syed that while an 
Anglo-Muslim alliance would ameliorate the condition of the Mus¬ 
lim community, the nationalist alignment would lead them once 
again to sweat, toil and tears. He was further led to believe that 
supporting the Government was the surest way of making up the 
leeway for his community. As a result, his unique influence was 
used to keep the Muslims, particularly in Northern India, away 
from the Congress. 

On the death of Principal Beck, Sir John Strachey wrote: “An 
Englishman who was engaged in empire-building activities in a 
far off land has passed away. He died like a soldier at the post of 
his duty. The Muslims are a suspicious people. They opposed 
Mr. Beck in the beginning suspecting him to be a British spy but 
his sincerity and selflessness soon succeeded in his gaining their 
confidence,” 

There is a temptation to compare the work of Principal Beck 
with that of Hume. The latter founded in 1885 the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress which fought for more than 60 years the battle of 
India’s freedom and ultimately made her free in 1947. On the 
other hand, Principal Beck tried to separate the Muslims from the 
Hindus and ultimately succeeded in his object. It were his ideas 
that in a way helped the establishment of Pakistan in 1947. While 
Hume stood for the unity and freedom of India, Beck stood for the 
division of India and if possible keeping the Muslims attached to 
the British Government. 
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PARTITION OF BENGAL 

On 16 October, 1905, Lord Curzon announced the Partition of 
Bengal into two parts. It was pointed out that this was being 
done with a view to overcome the administrative difficulties which 
were being faced by the British Government in India. The pro¬ 
vince of Bengal was an unwieldy one and its boundaries were un¬ 
scientific and required readjustment. However, the real object of 
the partition of Bengal was the desire of the British Government 
to create a Muslim majority province and to reward the Muslims 
for their devotion to the British Government and to punish Bengali 
Babus for their audacity to defy the British Government in India. 
As was expected, the Hindus of Bengal carried on a vigorous agita¬ 
tion against the partition for practically 6 years and ultimately the 
same was cancelled in 1911. 

So far as the Muslims were concerned, they attached very great 
importance to the creation of a Muslim majority province. They 
were very grateful to Lord Curzon for what he had given them. 
While the Hindus criticised the re-appointment of Lord Curzon, 
the Muslims welcomed the same and showered praises on him. 
They considered Lord Curzon as the best Viceroy. No wonder, 
when Bengal was partitioned, the Muslims were overjoyed. They 
not only thanked the Government for their gift but also opposed 
the anti-partition agitation. The Muslims were made to believe 
that partition was beneficial to them. At a meeting of the Muslim 
League held on 30 December, 1906 at Dacca, a resolution was 
passed to the effect that the partition of Bengal was beneficial to 
the Muslims. Agitation against partition was condemned. In 
its extraordinary meeting held in 1908, the Muslim League ex¬ 
pressed its grave anxiety over the anti-partition movement and 
hope in the steady and firm stand of the Government in the matter 
because the Partition was believed to have brought salvation to the 
Musalmans of Eastern Bengal from degradation and ruin. The 
Muslim League also declared that any change in the partition would 
result in the feeling of a grave injury to the Musalmans from one 
part of India to another. Sayyid Ahmad Delhvi, Editor of Farhing 
Asafia, remarked that although the illiterate and ignorant frontier 
tribes could not estimate the power and strength of the British 
Government, there was no reason why the Bengalis who were ex¬ 
perts in the English language and familiar with the history of the 
world should be unaware of it. They might succeed in killing 10 
or 20, 5£) or 100 Englishmen with the help of bombs, but they 
would not be able to uproot the British rule in India. They ought 
to have known that even the children of Englishmen were brave 
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soldiers and born heroes. The revolutionary activities of the Ben¬ 
galis were condemned by the Muslims and resolutions to that effect 
were passed by the Muslim League. The London Branch of the 
Muslim League was goaded to action with a view lo check the 
growth of the idea that the partition be amended or upset. It was 
directed to impress upon the British Government that a policy of 
firmness in the matter would be more advantageous to it than even 
the slightest show of weakness. Moreover, the Muslims who were 
loyal subjects of His Majesty, had a right to be heard before any 
action was taken by the British Government. It was conveyed to 
the British Government that the Musalmans believed that their lives 
and rights would remain protected only by the continued rule of 
the British Government in India. They did not like, even for a 
minute, that any impediment be placed in the way of the grand 
administration of the British Government. 

In view of this Muslim attitude, the orders of the British Govern¬ 
ment cancelling the partition, could not be liked by them. The 
British Government was criticised on the ground that it had batray- 
ed them and it was not possible to have faith in the pledged word 
of such a Government. To quote Nawab Mushtaq Husain Viqar- 
ul-Mulk Bahadur, "So far as the Musalmans are concerned, it may 
be understood to be the consensus of opinion that this re-union is 
generally disliked. In face of the assurances repeatedly given by 
successive ministers of the Crown as to the Partition being ‘a settl¬ 
ed fact’, the amalgamation betrays the weakness of the Govern¬ 
ment and will, in future, be regarded as one of the reasons for plac¬ 
ing no trust in its utterances and actions.” 

It is worthy of note that Bengal which was partitioned in 1905 
was partitioned again in August 1947 in order to give the Muslims 
of East Bengal another Muslim majority province. 

LORD MINTO AND THE MUSLIMS 

When the Government of India made up its mind to give con¬ 
cessions to India in the constitutional field about the year 1906, 
the Muslims put forward a demand for separate electorates for 
themselves. Those demands were placed before Lord Minto by a 
Muslim deputation led by Sir Agha Khan. But it must be notic¬ 
ed that everything was arranged by Archibold, Principal of the 
Aligarh College. The deputation was a command affair. Mr. 
Archibold wrote thus: "Colonel Dunlop Smith, Private Secretary 
of His Excellency, the Viceroy, informs me that His Excellency is 
agreeable to receive the Muslim deputation. He advises that a 
formal letter requesting permission to wait on the Excellency* be 
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sent to him. In this connection, I would like to make a few sug¬ 
gestions. The formal letter should be sent with the signatures of 
some representatives of Mussalmans. The deputation should con¬ 
sist of representatives of all the provinces. The third point to be 
considered is the text of the address. I would here suggest that 
we begin with a solemn assurance of loyalty. The Government’s 
decision to take a step in this direction of self-government should 
be appreciated. But our apprehensions should be expressed that 
the principle of election, if introduced, would prove detrimental to 
the interests of the Muslim minority. It should respectfully be 
suggested that nomination or representation by religion be intro¬ 
duced to meet Muslim opinion. We should also say that in a 
country like India due weight must be given to the Zamindars. But 
in all these views, I must be in the background. They must come 

from you.I can prepare for you the draft of the Address or 

revise it. If it is prepared in Bombay, I can go through it. As 
you are aware, I know how to phrase these things in proper langu¬ 
age. Please remember that if we want to organise a powerful 
movement in the short time at our disposal, we must expedite mat¬ 
ters.” 

Lord Minto received the deputation sympathetically and gave 
the following reply: “The pith of your address, as I understand it, 
is a claim that under any system of representation, whether it affects 
a municipality or a district board or a legislative council, in which 
it is proposed to introduce or increase an electoral organisation, the 
Mohammedan community should be represented as a community. 
You point out that in many cases electoral bodies as now constitut¬ 
ed cannot be expected to return a Mohammedan candidate, and if 
by chance they did so, it could only be at the sacrifice of such a 
candidate’s views to those of a majority opposed to his community 
whom he would in no way represent; and you justly claim that 
your position should be estimated not only in your numerical 
strength, but in respect to the political importance of your com¬ 
munity and the service it has rendered to the Empire. I am entire¬ 
ly in accord with you. Please do not misunderstand me, I make 
no attempt to indicate by what means the representation of commu¬ 
nities can be obtained, but I cm as firmly convinced as I believe 
you to be that any electoral representation in India would be 
doomed to mischievous failure which aimed at granting a personal 
enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs and traditions of the com¬ 
munities composing the population of this continent.” Lady Minto 
tells us jn her Diary that Lord Minto described the day on which 
the Muslim deputation met him as “an epoch in Indian history.” 
flaving committed himself to give separate electorates to the 
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Muslims, Lord Minto took up the matter with Lord Morley, the 
Liberal Secretary of State for India. The latter was not in favour 
of the proposal of Lord Minto. But the Viceroy insisted that sepa¬ 
rate electorates alone could satisfy the Muslims of India and nothing 
else. The result was that ultimately Lord Morley accepted the 
point of view of Lord Minto and provision was made in the Act of 
1909 for separate electorates for the Muslims. Lord Morley wrote 
to Lord Minto thus in December 1909: “I won’t follow you again 
into our Mohammedan dispute. Only I respectfully remind you 
again that it was your early speech about their extra claims that 
started the (Muslim) hare. I am convinced my decision was 
best.” It is clear that Lord Minto was the real father of communal 
electorates although the British officials also played their part. 

After the Simla deputation, Nawab Salim Ulla Khan of Dacca 
set up a permanent political organisation of the Muslims known 
as the Muslim League. The latter supported the partition of 
Bengal and opposed the boycott of British goods. 

THE MUSLIM LEAGUE 

On 30 December 1906 was established the All India Muslim 
League with a view to “support, whenever possible, all measures 
emanating from the Government, and to protect the cause and 
advance the interest of our co-religionists throughout the country 
to controvert the growing influence of the so-called Indian Nation¬ 
al Congress which has a tendency to misinterpret and subvert Bri¬ 
tish rule in India, or which might lead to that deplorable situation, 
and to enable our youngmen cf education, who for want of such 
an association have joined the Congress, to find scope, according to 
their fitness and ability, for public life.” 

Zaka Ullah has rightly pointed out that the All India Muslim 
League was in complete accord with the advice of Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan. The policy of Sir Syed had been followed as the Muslims 
did not join the Indian National Congress and set up a separate 
League of their own. Moreover, there was nothing in common 
between the Congress and the Muslim League. While the latter 
taught the lesson of undivided loyalty to the British Crown, the 
Congress preached open agitation or sedition. A reference to a 
statement of the Secretary of the Muslim League also points out 
to the fundamental difference between the Congress and the Mus¬ 
lim League: “We are not opposed to the social unity of the Hindus 

and the Musalmans.but the other type of unity (political) 

involves the working out of common political purposes. This sprt 
of our unity with the Congress cannot be possible because we and 
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the Congressmen do not have common political objectives. They 
indulge in acts calculated to weakening the British Government. 
They want representative Government which means death for 
Musalmans. They desire competitive examination for employ¬ 
ment in Government services and this would mean the deprivation 
of Musalmans of Government jobs. Therefore we need not go 
near political unity (with the Hindus). It is the aim of the League 
to present Muslim demands through respectful requests before the 
Government. They should, like Congressmen, cry for boycott, deli¬ 
ver exciting speeches and write impertinent articles in newspapers 
and hold meetings to turn public feeling and attitude against their 
benign Government.” In a letter to the President of the Deccan 
Muslim League, His Highness the Aga Khan who was the Presi¬ 
dent of the All India Muslim League, wrote thus: “Recognising, as 
we must do, that British rule is essential to India—that it is the 
only rule which can preserve us from internal anarchy and unsym¬ 
pathetic foreign domination, that it is the only rule under which 
India can march steadily along the paths of peace, contentment and 
moral and intellectual progress by which we have advanced so far, 
let us bend all our energy to making that rule strong in its hold 
upon the imagination and affection of the people of India.” The 
founders of the Muslim League believed that “Musalmans have 
their own traditions and ideals which constitute the common pro¬ 
perty of Islam but which cannot wholly be identical with those of 
any other community. Prominent among the ideals which sway 
the ordinary Musalman is the conviction that nothing would com¬ 
pensate him for the loss of conscious membership of the great Mus¬ 
lim community of the world.” 

The first annual session of the All India Muslim League was held 
at Karachi on 29 December, 1907. Kaiachi in Sind was delibe¬ 
rately chosen for that purpose. “Sind is that pious place in India 
where Muhammad Bin Qasim came first, with the torch of religion 
and the gift of Hadis. No other place could appeal to our elders.” 
The President of the session made the following significant declara¬ 
tion: “If a handful of men under a boy could teach Kalima to the 
territory of Sind and promulgate the law of true Shariat of God 
and His Rasul, can seven crores of Musalmans not make their social 
and political life pleasant?” The President also declared that he 
was satisfied with the attitude of the Government towards the Mus¬ 
lims. He hoped that at least 4 Musalmans would be taken in the 
Imperial Council under the new reforms. He also conveyed his 
feelings,,of gratitude towards the Viceroy and the Government of 
India in advance. 

^The All India Muslim League welcomed the Minto-Morley Re- 
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forms as they gave the Muslims what they had asked for. They 
had got not only separate electorates for themselves but also the 
reservation of seats with due weightage according to their position 
in the politics of the country. # 

When Italy attacked Turkey to secure Tripoli in 1911, the Mus¬ 
lims of India protested and requested the British Government to 
come to the help of Turkey. To quote Maulana Mohammad Ali, 
“It lies with England to say whether, through her support, Turkey 
shall be strong (and it is only a strong Turkey that can carry 
through a campaign of reforms ), or whether through the defection 
of Great Britain she must be weak and look elsewhere for salvation 
that will be indefinitely delayed.” Prayers were offered in mosques 
for the successful termination of war in favour of Turkey. The 
All India Muslim League passed the following resolutions: “(1) The 
Council of the All India Muslims League voicing the feelings of 
Indian Musalmans, places on record its deep abhorrence of Italy’s 
unjustifiable and high handed action in Tripoli and her flagrant 
and unprecedented outrage on international morality, cordially 
sympathises with Turkey in her undeserved troubles and admires 
her magnanimity and dignified attitude throughout the crisis and 
appeals to the Imperial Government to exercise its great, and un¬ 
doubted influence as the greatest Muslim power and the traditional 
ally of Turkey in the cause of peace and put an end to an unjust 
and unconscionable War. (2) The Council of League advises 
Musalmans to keep a dignified attitude and place implicit confi¬ 
dence in the benevolence and good intentions of the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment and to try to raise subscriptions for the relief of sufferers 
in the war. (3) The Council of the All India Muslim League ex¬ 
pects Muslims throughout the country to boycott Italian goods of 
all kinds.” 

The Muslims of India were once again put in an awkward posi¬ 
tion as a result of the Balkan Wars of 1912-13. There was terrible 
suffering in Turkey and appeals were issued for funds to help the 
Muslims of Turkey. His Highness the Aga Khan sent his own 
contribution of £2,000 to the British Red Crescent Fund. He 
called upon the Muslims of India to suspend all their activities and 
send help to Turkey. Maulana Shaukat Ali issued a call for volun¬ 
teers. No Musalman was expected to be a silent spectator of the 
struggle of his fellow Muslims in a just and noble cause. The stu¬ 
dents of the Aligarh College saved money from their food to be 
sent to the Balkans. Their zeal was so great that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces went to the Aligarh College and 
advised the students to devote most of their time to studies and not 
to ruin their health by starvation. In his reply to the address pre- 
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sented to him, the Lieutenant-Governor said: “I ask you to set your 
faces resolutely against everything which distracts or deters them 

from their work.Every moment of their life at College is 

precious; and every hour that is lost in illness or any mental worry 

is a check to their development and handicap in later life. 

Let me hear, pray you, no more about nights of mourning and 
days of fasting which your religion does not enforce.” 

When the First World War broke out in 1914, Turkey declared 
war against Great Britain. This again put the Muslims of India 
in a very awkward position. They wanted a great Turkey but at 
the same time they were also devoted to the British Government. 
Hence, they did not know what to do. The Muslims of India 
could not give up their loyalty towards the British Government 
and the only thing to do was to feel unhappy. The Musalmans of 
Delhi declared: “It is a matter of regret that the day which we 
feared and the calamity the fear of which made us restless during 
the last weeks, have crossed us now. It means that war has been 
declared between Great Britain and Turkey and the hard and 
tender time of the test of patience and fortitude of the Indian 
Musalmans has come.” In spite of the war, the Muslims of India 
continued to profess their whole-hearted loyalty to the British 
Government. In his presidential address delivered on the occasion 
of the 28 th Mohammedan Educational Conference at Rawalpindi, 
Haji Rahim Bux observed: “I am assured that nobody for a 
moment will contest that under the Government of His Majesty, 
the King Emperor, we enjoy perfect peace, security and content¬ 
ment and above all, that which is the birth right of all men, the 
performance of our religious rights without let or hindrance.” 
Sahebzada Aftab Ahmad Khan assured the Government of “the 
unflinching loyalty and whole-hearted devotion” of the Musalmans 
of India to the British Government. His Highness the Aga Khan 
remarked that Germany had dragged Turkey towards ruin and 
the Musalmans of India looked upon this action of the former with 
a sense of great anger and indignation. 

When Lord Minto died, the Honorary Secretary of the Minto 
Circle Reading Room sent the following message: “Lord Minto, 
the late Viceroy of India, was like his predecessor Lord Curzon, 
very popular among the Indian Muslims. He granted many con¬ 
cessions to them and raised their status in the political world.” 

LUCKNOW PACT 

'Jhe?’ Lucknow Pact of 1916 was the outcome of a rapproche¬ 
ment between the Muslim League under the leadership of M. A. 
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Jinnah and the Indian National Congress. The Congress conced¬ 
ed separate electorates to the Muslims and even agreed to give the 
same to them in the provinces like the Punjab and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces where they did not exist before. The Muslims were to get 
nine-tenths of the seats in the Punjab to which they were entitled 
on a purely numerical basis. The result was that their representa¬ 
tion rose from 25 per cent under the Reforms of 1909 to 50 per 
cent as a result of the Lucknow Pact. In Bengal, Muslim acquisi¬ 
tion on the basis of separate representation was not impressive. 
They were given only 75% of the seats to which they were entitled 
on population basis. The Muslims complained that particularly 
in Bengal they were deprived of their majority position and the 
reply to that complaint was that separate electorates had been 
given to the Muslims as a minority and they were not entitled to 
have separate electorates in those provinces where they were in 
majority. The Muslim complaint was that their majority in those 
provinces was not very large and moreover they were backward and 
grossly under-represented even in the majority provinces. How¬ 
ever, in the Muslim minority provinces, the Muslims were given 
representation almost double of that to which they were entitled 
on a population basis. At the Centre also, they got one-third repre¬ 
sentation in the legislative Council by separate Muslim constituen¬ 
cies. They had to give up their right to vote in general constitu¬ 
encies which had been given to them by the Reforms of 1909. It 
was also agreed that no bill or resolution concerning a community 
was to be passed if three-fourths of the representatives of that com¬ 
munity were opposed to it. Most of these principles were incor¬ 
porated in the Government of India Act, 1919. It cannot be 
denied that the Lucknow Pact was the high water-mark of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. The Pact showed that it was possible for the middle 
class English educated Muslims and Hindus to arrive at an amic¬ 
able settlement of the Hindu Muslim constitutional and political 
problems. 


THE KHILAFAT MOVEMENT 

Turkey had fought on the side of Germany during the First World 
War and very hard terms were imposed upon her by the Treaty 
of Sevres. By that treaty, the Arab State of Hedjaz was nominally 
freed and put under British control. Armenia was created into a 
Christian Republic and was put under an international guarantee. 
Mesopotamia,* Transjordan, Syria and Palestine were taken- away 
from Turkey. Syria was given to France under the Mandate of the 
League of Nations. Palestine, Mesopotamia and Transjordan were 
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given to England under the Mandate system. Galicia was recognised 
as French sphere of influence. Southern Anatolia was recognised as 
an Italian sphere of influence. Adrianople, Gallipoli, the Islands of 
Ambros and Tenedos, Smyrna and the territory on the coast of 
Asia Minor were given to Greece. The latter also got the Dode¬ 
canese Islands with the exception of two islands. The Dardanel¬ 
les and the Bosphorus were internationalised. Turkey was required 
to pay a huge war indemnity. These terms were known even 
earlier and the attitude of the Allies towards Turkey was very 
much resented by the Muslims of India. The two brothers Moham¬ 
mad Ali and Shaukat Ali and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad organ¬ 
ised a mass movement of the Muslims known as the Khilafat Move¬ 
ment. The main object of the Khilafat movement was to redress 
the grievances of Turkey and get for her justice. Mahatma Gandhi 
also threw in his lot with the Ali brothers. Mahatma Gandhi and 
the Khilafat leaders toured all over the country and asked the 
Muslims and Hindus to non-cooperate with the British Government 
which had done such a grievous wrong to the Muslims of Turkey. 

The first Khilafat Conference was held at Delhi on 23 Novem¬ 
ber 1919. It was attended by Mahatma Gandhi who called upon 
the Muslims to start a non-cooperation movement for forcing the 
British to yield to their demands regarding the maintenance of the 
Khilafat in Turkey. The Hindus were invited by the Muslims to 
attend the Delhi Khilafat Conference. When another Conference 
was held in June 1920 at Allahabad, non-Muslim leaders like Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, Motilal Nehru and Annie Bcsant attended it. 
Mahatma Gandhi was the only Hindu leader who was prepared to 
take a courageous stand regarding the Khilafat demands of the 
Muslims. He was the only Hindu leader who was included in the 
Executive Committee formed on 9 June, 1920 to formulate a de¬ 
tailed programme of non-cooperation. On 22 June 1920, the Mus¬ 
lim League sent a message to the Viceroy warning him that if the 
injustices done to Turkey were not removed by 1 August 1920, they 
would launch a non-cooperation movement. 

The Khilafat movement was a mass movement and it attracted 
both the Hindus and the Muslims. The words Khilafat and 
Swaraj were on the lips of everybody. Mahatma Gandhi asked 
the Hindus to cooperate whole-heartedly in the Khilafat movement 
as by doing so they would be able to win over the Muslims for 
ever. To quote him, “We both have now an opportunity of a 
life-time. The Khilafat question will not recur fo^ another 100 
years. *^If the Hindus wish to cultivate eternal friendship with the 
M'^almans, they must perish with them in the attempt to vindi¬ 
cate the honour of Islam.” 
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At the All India Khilafat Conference held in Karachi on 8, 9 
and 10 July 1921, the following resolutions were passed: 

1. This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference declares 
allegiance of the Muslim population to His Majesty the 
Sultan of Turkey, the Commander of the Faithful, and 
gives him an assurance that they would not rest content un¬ 
til they had secured complete fulfilment of the Khilafat 
demands. 

2. It records its sorrow at the death of Jan Mahomed who 
had led the Hijrat movement and sends its condolence to 
his family. 

3. It further congratulates those workers in Sind who have 
undergone imprisonment in the cause of their religion and 
country and hopes that their effort will meet with success. 

4. This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference declares 
that so long as the demands of Indian Muslims regarding 
the integrity of the Khilafat and the preservation of the 
sanctity of Jazirat-ul-Arab and other holy places which 
are based upon their religious canons are not fulfilled, 
neither shall they rest in peace nor shall they leave it to the 
enemies of Islam; that the entire provinces of Thrace and 
Smyrna shall form the indissoluble components of the ter¬ 
ritories of the Turkish Sultan as they used to be before the 
war, and in no part of them shall Muslims tolerate the 
influence and interference of Greek or any other Power. 
The Muslims shall never agree to the conditions the Allies 
wish to impose upon the Turkish Government, or on its 
Military, naval and air forces, or in connection with the 
financial, economic or judicial administration, as that would 
tend to interfere with the complete independence of the 
Khilafat and the Sultanate. This Conference calls upon 
local committees to make fresh declarations to the above 
effect so that no doubt be left as to the religious obligation 
of the Muslims. 

5. Whereas Mesopotamia contains holy places, such as the 
burial places of the descendants of the Prophet and holy 
saints and is in addition an integral part of the Jazirat-ul- 
Arab, the influence, residence or entrance of non-Muslim 
nations without the authority of Islamic Powers is not 
permissible by religion, and in case a colonization of the 
above character comes about, it would conflict with their 
holy Shariat. The Mussalmans are convinced the Ameri¬ 
can (sic) would take advantage of their nearness to the 
holy places and revive their old enmities towards Islam. 
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This Conterence therefore demands that the above coun¬ 
try be immediately vacated. 

6. This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference heartily 
congratulates Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha and the Angora 
Government upon their magnificent victories and the suc¬ 
cess of their most desperate (or self-sacrificing) endeavours 
in upholding the laws of Islam and this meeting prays to 
Almighty God that they may soon succeed in expelling the 
whole of the armies of the foreign Government from every 
nook and corner of the Turkish Empire. In addition this 
meeting clearly proclaims that it is in every way religiously 
unlawful for a Mussulman at the present moment to conti¬ 
nue in the British Army or to induce others to join the 
army and it is the duty of all the Mussalmans in general 
and the Ulemas (sic) in particular to see that these reli¬ 
gious commandments are brought home to every Mussal- 
man in the Army. Furthermore this meeting also an¬ 
nounces that if the British Government were to take any 
military measures against the Angora Government, directly 
or indirectly, openly or secretly, then the Mussalmans of 
India will be compelled to commence the breaking of laws, 
that is civil disobedience, with the concurrence of the Con¬ 
gress and to proclaim in the complete independence of India 
and the Indians and the establishment of a Republic for 
the Government of India. 

7. This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference calls 
upon all local Khilafat Committees to devise measures to 
absolutely stop drinking within their districts and congra¬ 
tulates the workers and volunteers of places where the 
liquor traffic has diminished and further commands to 
them to put forth their best efforts to achieve greater suc¬ 
cess. 

8. That this meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference 
calls upon all Provincial, District and Village Committees 
to put forth their last efforts to enlist a crore of Khilafat 
members and collect forty lakhs of rupees to relieve the 
distress in Smyrna and aid the Muhajirin Relief Fund. 

9. This Conference strongly appeals to the Pirs and Zamin- 
dars of Sind to take more interest in the Khilafat move¬ 
ment than they had done hitherto and request the former 
to command their disciples to do the same. 

In. .due course of time, the Khilafat movement collapsed. By 
the/freaty of Laussane signed in 1923, Turkey got very favourable 
te/ms and within 6 weeks all the Allied troops left Turkey. The 
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Angora Assembly decided to constitute itself into a Republic. 
Early in 1924, the office of the Khalifa was abolished by its decree 
and Abdul Majid, the existing Khalifa, was expelled from the 
Turkish territory under circumstances of considerable harshness. 
All these events damped the enthusiasm of the Muslims in India. 
Certain events in India also helped the collapse of the Khilafat 
movement. After the Chauri-Chaura tragedy in February 1922, 
Mahatma Gandhi withdrew the non-cooperation movement. 
There were Hindu-Muslim riots all over the country. The begin¬ 
ning was made by the Moplahs of Malabar in 1921 when they 
made war on their Hindu neighbours. In that rising, murders, 
forcible conversions, desecrations of temples, outrages upon wo¬ 
men, pillage, arson and destruction were prepetrated freely and as 
might be expected, the barbarities practised had an immediate re¬ 
action on Hindu-Muslim relations throughout India. In 1924, 
there were communal troubles at Delhi, Gulbarga, Nagpur, Luck¬ 
now, Shahjahanpur, Allahabad, Jubbalpore and Kohat. The 
Kohat riots were the worst. A perusal of the report of the Kohat 
outrages on 9 and 10 September 1924 “sends a thrill of horror 
through the reader. We cannot view the events beyond saying that 
after the shootings and carnage of the 9th and 10th September, a 
special train had to remove 4000 Hindus of whom 2600 were living 
for two months afterwards on the charity of Rawalpindi and 1400 
in other places.” In order to protect themselves, the Hindus start¬ 
ed the Shuddhi and Sangathan movements. Their objective was 
purely defensive and these movements were not at all directed 
against the Muslims but they had the unfortunate effect of sepa¬ 
rating the Hindus from the Muslims. The Muslims also started 
the Tabligh and Tanzim movements. The net result was that the 
Hindu-Muslim unity disappeared. 

It must be noticed that during the Khilafat movement, there 
were many Muslims who were not happy at the idea of cooperation 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. It appeared to them that 
such a policy would take the Muslims away from the path laid 
down by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. By working in cooperation with 
the Hindus, the Muslims would lose their separate identity. No 
wonder, the Ali Brothers were condemned by those Muslims. It 
was contended that Shaukat Ali was responsible for installing 
Mahatma Gandhi as Imam Mehdi. It was alleged that Moham¬ 
mad Ali prostrated before Mahatma Gandhi and addressed him 
as God. It was intolerable to the orthodox Muslims that even the 
topmost Muslims addressed Mahatma Gandhi as Sarkar.- They 
were also opposed to Charkha and Khaddar of Gandhi. AiKthe 
Calcutta Madrassah, Abdur Rahim stated on 12 March 192$: 

X 
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“One observation irresistibly occurs to me in this connection that 
the new cult of the Gharkha and the Khaddar, the symbol in the 
non-cooperation movement employing as it does aloofness from the 
world and an abandonment of all earnest effort to utilise the re¬ 
sources of nature for ever-growing needs of an expanding humanity, 
is repugnant to the entire spirit of Islam and the history of Islamic 
civilisation.” S. Khuda Baksh felt no hesitation in saying that “the 
non-cooperation movement has meant a setback to Muslims in 
India. It has drawn Muslims into perilous paths and has diverted 
them from activities more useful and work more beneficial lying 
before them in the domain of the arts and sciences, in the sphere of 
law and politics. Allegations were made that the Ali Brothers 
had embezzled large sums of money collected by them from the 
public and they were asked to publish the accounts of all the subs¬ 
criptions received by them. 

Some Muslim historians have tried to show that Mahatma Gandhi 
deliberately directed the Khilafat movement with the sole object 
of causing the maximum harm to Muslim interests and Muslim 
solidarity. The Muslims were already poor and backward and 
by prevailing upon the Muslim lawyers and litigants to boycott the 
courts and the Muslim students and teachers to boycott their 
schools and colleges, the interests of the Muslims were adversely 
affected. The Muslim community which was already economical¬ 
ly and educationally backward was weakened still further. Even 
the migration of Muslims from India in thousands was interpreted 
as a trap set by Mahatma Gandhi. “The land of the Rishis was 
being rid of the Malechhas ! Here was the crux of Gandhi’s pro¬ 
gramme. Well might he rejoice over it!” Another verdict was: 
“Every thing destructive of Musalmans had the Mahatmaic blessing 
of Gandhi.” It was also contended that while Mahatma Gandhi 
called upon the Muslims to make tremendous sacrifices for the sake 
of the Khilafat, he did not demand the same sacrifices from the 
Hindus. However, it is pointed out that the Muslim leaders like 
Abul Kalam Azad and Mohammad Ali were responsible for exhort¬ 
ing the Muslims to sacrifice their material possessions and interests 
for the sake of Islam. To quote Azad, “Muslims should neither 
think of politics nor education, should neither praise freedom nor 
get entangled in the shackles of slavery. They are not supposed 
to think or decide on these things. It was God who had to decide 
on these things and He has decided. Their duty is only to act 
strictly in accordance with the commands of God which are incor¬ 
porated in the Quran. They should empty their minds of all 
man made ideas and national sentiments and surrender themselves 
tp^the instruction and guidance of the Supreme Educator. If Islam 
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invites them to participate in politics, they should immediately get 
involved in it. If it tells them to keep aloof, then they should 
immediately withdraw from it. If Islam says, that slavery and 
sycophancy are the two real means to achieve welfare, then Mus¬ 
lims should become living embodiments of slavery. If Islam says 
that freedom and demanding one’s rights are the only sources of 
a nation’s life and honour, then Muslim should immerse themselves 

in the struggle for freedom.Muslims have no desires of their 

own, no plans, no policy. Their desire and policy is to act com¬ 
pletely according to the dictates of Islam.” Hence, this charge is 
without any force. 

It is unfortunate that the atmosphere in the country created by 
the Khilafat movement did not last long and the forces working 
against the country got the upper hand. During the Khilafat 
days, the Hindus and the Muslims treated each other as brothers 
and if that spirit of brotherhood had continued, not only the free¬ 
dom of the country would have come earlier, there would not have 
been any division of it. The failure only proves the weakness of 
the nationalist spirit in the country. 

What actually happened was that the Hindu-Muslim riots in 
different parts of the country strained the relations between the 
Hindus and the Muslims to such an extent that even at that time 
certain leaders started talking about the division of the country on 
communal lines. Maulana Hasrat Mohini suggested the establish¬ 
ment of separate Muslim and Hindu states. Lala Lajpat Rai also 
was worried about the situation in the country. He was of the 
definite opinion that so long as the Muslims insisted on separate 
electorates or separate representation which at that time formed 
the central pivot of Muslim policy, there could be no united India. 
His view was that a United India and communal representation 
with separate electorates were absolutely irreconcilable. “Once 
you accept communal representation with separate electorates, there 

is no chance of its being ever abolished, without a civil war. 

Communal representation with separate electorates is the most 
effective reply to the demand for Swaraj and the surest way of 
India never getting it. I have never been able to appreciate the 
mentality of those who constantly talk of turning out the British 
and at the same time insist on communal representation with sepa¬ 
rate electorates. I really do not understand what they mean.” 
Referring to the demand of Maulana Hasarat Mohini for a sepa¬ 
rate Muslim State in India, Lala Lajpat Rai made the following 
suggestions: “Under my scheme the Muslims will have four Mus¬ 
lim States: (1) the Fathan Province or the North-West Frontier; 
(2) Western Punjab; (3) Sind; and (4) Eastern Bengal. If thS^e 
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arc compact Muslim communities in any other part of India, suffi¬ 
ciently large to form a province, they should be similarly constitut¬ 
ed. But it should be distinctly understood that this is not a united 
India. It means a clear partition of India into a Muslim India and 
a non-Muslim India.” 

At the Calcutta session of the All India Muslim League held in 
December 1927, it was decided that the Council of the Muslim 
League should appoint a Sub-Committee to confer with the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Indian National Congress and other organ¬ 
izations with a view to drafting a Constitution for India. How¬ 
ever, it was made clear that the Muslim League stood for certain 
fundamental principles and those were the formation of a separate 
Province of Sind, introduction of reforms in the N.W.F.P. and 
Baluchistan on the same footing as in other Provinces. Unless and 
until the above two proposals were implemented, the Muslims 
would never surrender the right of their representation through 
separate electorates in favour of joint electorates with reservation 
of seats fixed in proportion to the population of different communi¬ 
ties. Muslim representation in the Central Legislature would not 
be less than one-third. Hindu minorities in Sind, Baluchistan and 
the N.W.F.P. would be accorded the same concessions in the form 
of reservation of seats over and above the proportion of their popu¬ 
lation as the Muslims would get in the Hindu majority provinces. 
In addition to provisions like religious freedom, there was to be a 
further guarantee in the Constitution that on communal matters 
no Bill or Resolution would be considered or passed if a three- 
fourths majority of the members of the community concerned were 
opposed to it. It is worthy of notice that there was no mention of 
the Punjab or Bengal in the above mentioned proposals. 

The policy of the British Government at that time was not to 
allow the Muslims and the Hindus to unite. This is clear from 
the following extract from a letter of Lord Birkenhead addressed to 
Lord Irwin in February 1928: “I should advise Simon to sec at 
all stages important people who are not boycotting the Commis¬ 
sion, particularly Moslems and the depressed classes. I should 
widely advertise all his interviews with representative Moslems. 
The whole policy is now obvious. It is to terrify the immense 
Hindu population by the apprehension that the Commission having 
been got hold of by the Moslems, may present a report altogether 
destructive of the Hindu position, thereby securing a solid Moslem 
support and leaving Jinnah high and dry.” It is contended that 
if the Congress had gone out of the way to come to a settlement 
wither. Jinnah and accepted his demands, men like Mohd. Shafi 
wjlo were supported by the British Government, would have been 
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isolated and the course of events in the country would have been 
different. Unfortunately, the Nehru report failed to satisfy the 
Muslims and the result was that the two factions in the Muslim 
League led by Mohd. Shafi and Mr. Jinnah got unitdti. 

NEHRU REPORT 

The Nehru Report accepted the Muslim demand for the forma¬ 
tion of separate provinces of Sind and the North-West Frontier 
Province. However, the Muslims were not given separate electo¬ 
rates or weightage. Seats were reserved for the Muslims at the 
Centre and also in those provinces in which they were in a minority. 
No seats were reserved for the Muslims in the Punjab and Bengal. 
There was to be a unitary Government in the country. 

The All Parties National Convention met in Calcutta in the last 
week of December 1928 to discuss the Nehru Report. Mr. Jinnah 
who was at that time the President of the Muslim League, put 
forward his famous fourteen points as amendments to the Nehru 
Report in the open Session on 28 December, 1928. His basic 
amendments were that the Muslims should have 33-1/3% of the 
seats in the Central Legislature. The residuary powers should 
vest in the Provinces and not in the Centre. The Muslims in the 
Punjab and Bengal should be represented on the basis of popu¬ 
lation for 10 years subject to a subsequent revision. However, 
the amendments of Mr. Jinnah were not accepted. It is pointed 
out that the difference was not a material one. The Nehru 
Report had recommended 30% of the representation in the Central 
Legislature to the Muslims and the latter were asking for 33-1/3% 
only. Gandhiji was inclined to concede the additional 31-1/3% 
seats but the others were not willing and hence the attempt failed. 

This was going to have very serious consequences. Within a 
week, the All India Muslim Conference was held in Delhi on 1 
January, 1929 under the Presidentship of the Aga Khan. Many 
resolutions were passed in that Conference. It was demanded 
that the only form of Government suitable to Indian conditions 
was a Federal system with complete autonomy and residuary po¬ 
wers vested in the constituent States. The Muslims should not 
be deprived of the right to elect their representatives through sepa¬ 
rate electorates without their consent. The Muslims should con¬ 
tinue to have weightage in the Hindu majority provinces and 
they were willing to give the same privilege to the non-Muslim 
minorities in Sind, the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchis¬ 
tan. The Muslims should have their due share in the C&*tral 
and Provincial Cabinets. The Muslim majority in all Musfkn 
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majority Provinces such as the Punjab and Bengal should not be 
disturbed in any way. 

At the meeting of the All India Muslim League held on 28 
March, 1929, Mr. Jinnah moved a resolution that no scheme for the 
future constitution of India would be acceptable to Muslims unless 
and until his fourteen basic points were incorporated in it. The 
form of the future Constitution should be Federal with the residuary 
powers vested in the Provinces. A uniform measure of autonomy 
must be granted to all provinces. All legislatures in the country 
and other elected bodies must be constituted on the definite princi¬ 
ple of adequate and effective representation of minorities in every 
Province without reducing the majority in any province to a minority 
or even equality. In the Central Legislature, Muslim represen¬ 
tation must not be less than one-third. The representation of Com¬ 
munal groups must continue to be by means of separate electorates 
as at present. However, it was open to any community, at any 
time, to abandon its separate electorate in favour of a joint elector¬ 
ate. Any territorial redistribution that might at any time be neces¬ 
sary shall not in any way affect the Muslim majority in the Punjab, 
Bengal and the North-West Frontier Province. Full religious 
liberty, i.e., liberty of belief, worship and observance, propaganda, 
association and education, shall be guaranteed to all communities. 
No Bill or resolution or any part thereof shall be passed in any legis¬ 
lature or any other elected body if three-fourths of the members of 
any community in that particular body oppose such a Bill, resolu¬ 
tion or part thereof on the ground that it would be injuiious to the 
interests of that community or in the alternative such other method 
is devised as may be found feasible and practicable to deal with such 
cases. Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency. 
Reforms should be introduced in the North-West Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan on the same footing as in other Provinces. Pro¬ 
vision should be made in the Constitution giving the Muslims an 
adequate share, alongwith other Indians, in all the services of the 
State and in local self-governing bodies having due regard to the 
requirements of efficiency. The Constitution should embody ade¬ 
quate safeguards for the protection of Muslim culture and for the 
protection and promotion of Muslim education, language, religion, 
personal laws and Muslim charitable institutions and for their due 
share in the grants-in-aid given by the States and local self-govern¬ 
ing bodies. No Cabinet, either Central or Provincial, should be 
formed without there being a proportion of at least one-third Muslim 
Ministers. No change should be made in the Constitution by the 
Central legislature except with the concurrence of the States con¬ 
stituting the Indian Federation. These demands of Mr. Jinnah 
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were not accepted by the Indian National Congress. However, 
these demands show a determination on the part of the Muslims to 
safeguard what they considered to be their special interests. One 
by one, the British Government conceded many of their demands 
and ultimately the Muslims got in 1947 more than what they asked 
for in 1929. 


IQBAL AND PAKISTAN 

Sir Muhammad Iqbal (1873—1938) presided over the 
Allahabad Session of the AH India Muslim League held in Decem¬ 
ber 1930. In his presidential address, he advocated the establish¬ 
ment of a separate Muslim state in India to safeguard the interests 
of the Muslims. To quote him, “I would like to see the Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan amalgamated 
into a single State. Self-Government within the British Empire or 
without the British Empire, the formation of a consolidated North- 
West Indian Muslim State appears to me to be the final destiny of 
the Muslims at least of North-West India.” However, he was agree¬ 
able to the exclusion of the Ambala Division and some other dis¬ 
tricts predominantly peopled by the non-Muslims. Iqbal was think¬ 
ing only of North-West India and not of Bengal. He was also 
agreeable to the idea of the North-Western Muslim State forming a 
part of the Indian Federation if residuary powers were left entirely 
to the self-governing State. Iqbal gave the ideological basis of the 
Muslim state in these words: “A community which is inspired by 
feelings of ill-will towards other communities is low and ignoble. 
I entertain the highest respect for the customs, laws, religious and 
social institutions of other communities.Yet I love the com¬ 

munal group which is the source of my life and my behaviour; and 
which has formed me what I am by giving me its religion, its litera¬ 
ture, its thought, its culture, and thereby re-creating its whole past, 
as a living operative factor, in my present consciousness.” In 
categorical terms, Iqbal declared: “I therefore demand the for¬ 
mation of a consolidated Muslim State in the best interests of India 
and Islam. For India it means security and peace resulting from 
an internal balance of power, for Islam an opportunity to rid itself 
of the stamp that Arabian Imperialism was forced to give it, to 
mobilize its law, its education, its culture anjjjf to bring them into 
closer contact with its own original spirit and with the spirit of 
modern times”. Iqbal concluded his address with these word?: 
“In the words of the Quran, ‘hold fast to yourself, no 0 Qe who 
erreth can hurt you provided you are well-guided*.” 

With the passage of time, the views of Iqbal about a separate^Mu^ 
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lim State became more and more clear and firm. In one of his letters, 
Iqbal wrote to Mr. Jinnah that the question of Muslim poverty could 
be solved only by the law of Islam and that required the establish¬ 
ment of a separate Muslim State. To quote him, “After a long and 
careful study of Islamic law I have come to the conclusion that if 
this system of law is properly understood and applied, at least the 
right to subsistence is secured to every body. But the enforce¬ 
ment and development of the Shariat of Islam is impossible in this 
country without a free Muslim State or States”. Iqbal firmly be¬ 
lieved that the problem of bread for Muslims and peace of India 
could not be solved without a separate territorial arrangement for 
the Muslims. To quote him, “If such a thing is impossible in 
India, the only other alternative is civil war which as a matter of 
fact has been going on for some time in the shape of Hindu-Muslim 
riots. I fear that in certain parts of the country, e.g., N.W. India, 
Palestine may be repeated”. In the same letter, Iqbal wrote to 
Jinnah: “It is necessary to redistribute the country and to provide 
one or more Muslim States without absolute majorities. Don’t 
you think that a time for such a demand has already arrived? 
Perhaps this is the best reply you can give to the atheistic socialism 
of Jawaharlal Nehru.” Pointing to the Hindu-Muslim riots, Iqbal 
concluded that injustice resulted to the Muslims and therefore a 
separate home-land for them was needed. To quote him: “In these 
circumstances, it is obvious that the only way to a peaceful India 
is a redistribution of the country on the lines of racial, religious and 
linguistic affinities.” Iqbal tells us that Lord Lothian told him 
“before I left England that my scheme was the only possible solu¬ 
tion of the troubles of India, but that it would take twenty-five 
years to come”. Regarding the new Constitutional scheme, Iqbal 
observed: “To my mind the new Constitution with its idea of a 
single Indian Federation is completely hopeless. A separate feder¬ 
ation of Muslim Provinces.is the only course by which we can 

secure a peaceful India and save Muslims from the domination of 
non-Muslims. Why should not the Muslims of North-West India 
and Bengal be considered as Nations entitled to self-determination 
just as other nations in India and outside India are?” 

Z. A. Suleri has rightly pointed out that the share of Iqbal in 
shaping the destiny of the Indian Muslims was tremendous. As a 
matter of fact, th* entire Muslim intelligentsia who demanded 
Pakistan was inspired by Iqbal. 

yif 

^ ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 

/At the Round Table Conferences held in London in 1930 and 
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1931, the question of Muslim representation in the future legis¬ 
latures came up for discussion. Sir Muhammad Shaft demanded 
that the Muslims must get 33-1/3 per cent representation in the 
Central Legislature. His contention was that although the Muslims 
constituted a little over 25 per cent of the population of British 
India, they were entitled to get weightage because they bore the 
major burden for the defence of the country. The historical im¬ 
portance of the Muslims should also be taken into consideration. 
Shaft also urged strongly for Muslim majority representation in the 
Punjab and Bengal. It is well-known that when Mahatma Gandhi 
went to London in 1931 to attend the second Round Table Con¬ 
ference, he tried his best to arrive at a settlement with the Muslims 
on the question of their representation and he went to the extent 
of giving Mr. Jinnah a blank cheque to write whatever he pleased. 
However, no agreement was arrived at and Mahatma Gandhi left 
the Conference in disgust. A representative body of the delegates 
to the Round Table Conference continued their efforts at Simla to 
arrive at an agreement on the communal question but they also 
failed. 


COMMUNAL AWARD 

On 16 August, 1932, Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
gave his famous Communal Award. Regarding separate elector¬ 
ates, the Prime Minister observed that “Government had to face 
facts as they are, and must maintain this exceptional form of re¬ 
presentation”. The Muslims were given the following represen¬ 
tation in the various provinces:— 



Muslim 

Total 

Number 
of Seats 

Province 

Percentage 

Number 

Reserved 


of Population 

of Seats 

for 

Madras 

7-9 

215 

Muslims 

29 

Bombay excluding Sind 

9.2 

175 

30 

Bengal 

547 

250 

119 

The United Provinces 

15.3 

228 

66 

The Punjab 

57.0 

175 

86 

The Central Provinces 

4.7 

112 

14 

Assam 

33-7 

108 

34 

Sind 

70.7 

60 

34 

N-W-F- Province 

91.8 

50 

36 

Bihar and Orissa 

10.8 

175 

42 


The Communal Award was in keeping with the British pK&y 
of “divide and rule”. If the Muslims were to vote only for tm 
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Muslims and the Muslim Legislators had to look to the Muslim 
voters alone, there could be no good relations between the Muslims 
and the Hindus and with the passage of time, the two communities 
were bound to be away from each other. The final outcome could 
be only separation and that actually happened in 1947. It was 
this Communal Award which enabled Mr. Jinnah to appeal to the 
Muslim voters in the name of Islam and Pakistan. The British 
Government and British bureaucracy in India could do no greater 
disservice to India than this Communal Award. It can be pointed 
out that the so-called Muslim interests could be safeguarded by 
reserving a certain number of seats for them but without separate 
Muslim electorates. In that case, the Muslims would have been 
returned to the legislatures to protect the Muslim interest but they 
would have been elected by voters who were not only Muslims but 
also Hindus, Christians, Sikhs, etc. In this manner, the evil of 
communalism would have been avoided. But that could happen 
only if the British Government and its officials were anxious to 
maintain the unity of India. The fact is that many of them were 
not. 

RAHMAT ALI AND PAKISTAN 

Choudhry Rahmat Ali is considered to be the originator of the 
word Pakistan. The word was first used in a small leaflet entitled 
'•‘Now or Never,” published in January, 1933 and signed by Rahmat 
Ali Choudhry and three other students in Cambridge. Rahmat 
Ali tells us that one fine sunny morning, while taking a ride in one 
of the omnibuses of London, he conceived a suitable nomenclature 
for the Northern Independent Muslim State. Taking P from the 
Punjab, A from Afghan (North-West Frontier Province), K from 
Kashmir, S from Sind and Tan from Baluchistan, he coined the 
word Pakistan. Chowdhry Rahmat Ali wrote in 1947: “ ‘Pakistan’ 
is both a Persian and an Urdu word. It is composed of letters 
taken from the names of all our homelands—‘Indian’ and ‘Asian.’ 
That is, Punjab, Afghania (North-West Frontier Province), Kash¬ 
mir, Iran, Sindh (including Kachch and Kathiawar), Tukharis- 
tan, Arghanistan and Baluchistan. It means the lands of the Paks— 
the spiritually pure and clean. It symbolizes the religious beliefs 
and the ethical stocks of our people; and it stands for all the terri 
torial constituents of our original Fatherland. It has no other 
origin and no other meaning; and it does not admit of any other 
interpretation.” 

TJ;t5e is basic difference between the scheme of Iqbal and that 
of /Rahmat Ali. Unlike Iqbal, the provinces of Rahmat Ali’s 
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Pakistan were to have a separate federation of their own. Rahmat 
Ali published a map of India which showed three Independent 
Muslim Nations forming a triple alliance, viz., Pakistan in the 
North-West, Bang-I-Islam consisting of Bengal and Assam in the 
North-East and Usmanistan in the South formed by the State of 
Hyderabad. Iqbal was willing to exclude the Ambala Division 
from the Punjab which was to form a part of the Muslim State. 

CENTRAL ASSEMBLY 

Toward the end of 1934, elections were held for the Central 
Legislative Assembly. The Congress won 44 scats, Congress 
Nationalists 11, Independents 22, Europeans 11, Officials 26 and 
nominated members 13. With the support of the Europeans, offi¬ 
cials and nominated members, the Government could secure the 
help of 50 members only. On the other hand, the total strength 
of the Congressmen and Congress Nationalists was 55. The result 
was that the Muslims under the leadership of Mr. Jinnah held the 
balance between two blocs. When the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee came for discussion in the Central Assembly in February, 
1935, the Congress demanded that the recommendations of the 
Report should be rejected completely because they were no more 
than the usual imperialist device to deprive the Indian people of the 
power to assume charge of their affairs. The Congress motion 
was lost by 72 to 61. Mr. Jinnah himself moved three resolutions 
in the Central Assembly and those were carried with the support 
of the Congress. The first resolution accepted the Communal 
Award until the Indians by mutual agreement, could put forward 
another scheme. The second resolution criticised the nature of 
provincial autonomy but conceded that it represented a real ad¬ 
vance as the scope of provincial autonomy was more than that of 
dyarchy. The third resolution dealt with the All-India Federation 
which was to be established in the future. To quote Jinnah, “I 
believed that it means nothing but the absolute sacrifice of all that 
British India has stood for and developed in the last 50 years in 
the method of progress in the representative form of Government.” 

PROVINCIAL ELECTIONS 

As the princes were not willing to join the All-India Federation 
provided in the Government of India Act, 1935, the British Gov¬ 
ernment decided to inaugurate the provincial part of the Act and 
elections were actually held in the beginning of 1937. Mr.* s Jqjnah 
had been away from India for more than 2 years (1933-6) 
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the Bombay session of the All-India Muslim League held in April 
1936, Mr. Jinnah was empowered to constitute a Central Election 
Board under his own presidentship to fight the provincial elections. 
In his election speeches, Mr. Jinnah emphasized the point that the 
Congress should not challenge the position of the Muslim League 
as the only representative organisation of the Muslims and it should 
campaign itself only to the Hindus. While inaugurating the Mus¬ 
lim League election campaign in Bengal Mr. Jinnah declared: “I 
warn my Hindu friends and the Congress to leave the Moslems 
alone. We have made it clear and we mean it that ws are ready 
and willing to co-operate with any group or groups of progressive 
and independent character, provided that their programme and 
our programme are approximately the same. We are not going to 
be the camp followers of any party or organization. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru is reported to have said in Calcutta that there 
are only two parties in the country, namely, the Government and 
the Congress, and the others must line up. I refuse to line up with 
the Congress. There is a third party in this country and that is 
the Moslems. We are not going to be dictated to by anybody.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru did not like this assertion of Mr. Jinnah as he 
believed that the economic interests of the Hindus and the Mus¬ 
lims were the same. To quote him, “I come into greater touch 
with the Moslem masses than most of the members of the Muslim 
League. I know more about their hunger and poverty and misery 
than those who talk in terms of percentages and seats in the Coun¬ 
cils and places in the State service.” 

When the results of the elections for Provincial Assemblies were 
declared, it was found that out of a total of 1,585 seats, the Con¬ 
gress was able to capture 711 and out of them, only 26 were 
Muslim seats. Out of 489 Muslim scats, the Muslim League 
was able to capture only 104 seats. It is worthy of notice that the 
Muslim League was popular in those provinces in which the Hindus 
were in majority and not so in those provinces where the Muslims 
were in majority. In Bengal, out of 119 Muslim seats, it was 
able to capture 37 seats only. In the Punjab, out of 86 Muslim 
seats, the League got only 1 seat. In the North-Western Frontier 
Province and Sind, the Muslim League did not win even one seat. 

FORMATION OF CONGRESS MINISTRIES AND MUSLIM LEAGUE 

After the elections were over, the Congress was able to form min¬ 
istries in seven and later on eight provinces. In the case of U.P., 
the Congress and League had fought the elections on a common 
platform. It was understood that the Muslim League would be 
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offered two places in the ministry. Out of 64 Muslim seats, the 
League had won 24, Independent Muslims 30, the National Agri¬ 
cultural Party 9 and the Congress only 1. One view is that the 
Muslim League was not prepared to allow its member^ to join the 
Congress ministry because the Congress demanded the complete 
merger of the Muslim League Party in the Congress Party. It 
also demanded that the Muslim League Parliamentary Board should 
be dissolved and no candidate should be set up by the Board in 
any later by-election. The point of the Congress was that such 
terms were necessary for the purpose of maintaining discipline 
among the members of the ministry. Mr. Jinnah declared that 
the Congress was “drunk with victory.” He also considered those 
terms “as a direct rebuff” and declared that “the Muslims can 
expect neither justice nor fairplay under Congress Government.” 
He attacked the Congress as a Fascist Hindu body which was out 
, to crush all other parties in the country, particularly the Muslim 
League. 

Maulana Abul Kalam tells us that the Muslim League refused 
to join the U. P. Ministry because Jawaharlal Nehru bad written 
to Choudhry Khaliquzzaman, the Muslim League leader of the 
United Provinces, that the Muslim League could get only one 
place in the ministry. That was not acceptable to the Muslim League 
because the local political situation was such that both Choudhry 
Khaliquzzaman, and Nawab Ismail Khan had to be taken into 
the Government. As the Congress was offering only one seat, it 
was not possible for the Muslim League to join the ministry. On 
this point, Brailsford observes: “On the eve of the elections of 1937 
in the United Provinces, a leading Muslim politician who had hither¬ 
to belonged to the Congress Party deserted it, because he thought 
he would be defeated and went over to the Muslim League 
with his following. He was mistaken: the Congress was victorious 
and formed the Ministry. This man asked to be taken back to the 
fold and also to be rewarded with a cabinet post. Very naturally, 
but perhaps unwisely, the Congress refused—as any British party 
in a like case would have done. The consequences were unfor¬ 
tunate and to the English mind astounding. The Muslim League 
redoubled its attacks on the Congress and on the strength of this 
and similar cases accused it of being a totalitarian party which 
sought to monopolise power.” (Subject India, p. 83). 

Jawaharlal Nehru tells us that he was not anxious to include 
the League members in the Congress Ministries as they were big 
landlords and the Congress was determined to carry out its prog¬ 
ramme of agrarian reforms and the Muslim Leaguers were oo^yid 
to oppose the same. 
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MASS CONTACT MOVEMENT 

At this time, the Congress launched the Mass Contact Move¬ 
ment whose object was to win over the Muslims to the Congress 
fold. In his presidential address to the All India National Con¬ 
vention held at Delhi on 19 March, 1937, Jawaharlal Nehru 
“attributed the failure of the Congress to capture Muslim seats 
to neglect of work among the Muslim masses and said that it was 
now for us to go ahead and welcome the Muslim masses and 
intelligentsia to our great organisation ” On reading this news, 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal wrote a confidential letter to Mr. Jinnah 
on 20 March, 1937 from Lahore. In that letter, Iqbal observed: 
“I suppose you have read Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru’s address to the 
All-India National Convention and that you realise the policy 

underlying it in so far as Indian Muslims are concerned.I 

therefore suggest that an effective reply should be given to the 
All-India National Convention.... To this Convention you must 
restate as clearly and as strongly as possible the political objective 
of the Indian Muslims as a distinct political unit in the country.” 
This was actually done by Mr. Jinnah while presiding over the 
Lucknow Session of the Muslim League held in October 1937. 
Jinnah’s words were: “I want the Muslims to ponder over the 
situation and decide their fate by having one single, definite uni¬ 
form policy which should be loyally followed throughout India.” 

LUCKNOW SESSION OF LEAGUE 

The Lucknow Session of the Muslim League held in October, 
1937 is very important for the Muslim League as it was in this 
session that Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, Fazl- 
ul-Huq, Premier of Bengal and Sir Muhammad Saaduallah Pre¬ 
mier of Assam declared that they were going to advise the Muslim 
Members of their political parties to join the Muslim League. It 
ts pointed out that soon after the League Session at Lucknow in 
October, 1937, as many as 90 branches of the League were es¬ 
tablished in the United Provinces and 40 in the Punjab. Nearly 
100,000 new members were enrolled in the United Provinces. Mr. 
Jinnah was helped in his task by the Muslim students from Ali¬ 
garh and village Mullahs who saw in the Congress Muslim mass 
contact campaign a threat to their own authority. 

The Muslim League became aggressive. It debarred from its 
membership those persons who were also the members of the Con- 
grqss. Even disciplinary action was taken against them. Wazir 
LTassan and Yakub Khan left Muslim League in disgust. In 
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his letter addressed to the President of the Muslim League, Wazir 
Hasan wrote: “I, therefore, take leave of you, deploring the ruinous 
path of disunity and separation which is being shown to our people 
to follow now. I am confident that the true interests of the Muslims 
of India lie not that way but in the closest unity with Indian 
National Congress.” Yakub Khan declared: “I have resolved to 
devote all my spare time to the service of Islam and the Muslim 
Community. This I intend doing by organising Indian Mussalmans 
on healthier lines of harmony and goodwill towards their fellow 
nationals in India.” 

LEAGUE PROPAGANDA AGAINST CONGRESS MINISTRIES 

Mr. Jinnah also began to attack the Congress and the Congress 
Ministries. He alleged that malicious propaganda was being carried 
on against the Muslim League with a view to discredit it. In his 
presidential address to a special session of the Muslim League held 
on 17 and 18 April, 1938, Mr. Jinnah objected to the use of Bandc 
Matram song in the legislatures. Referring to the Congress Gov¬ 
ernments, Mr. Jinnah observed: “They are pursuing a policy 
making Hindi a compulsory language, which must.. . .destroy.. .. 
the spread of the development of Urdu and what is worse still is 
that Hindi with its Hindu Sanskritous literature and philosophy 
and ideals will and must necessarily be forced upon the Muslim 
childern and students". He also alleged that serious difficulties 
were being placed in the way of the Muslims enjoying religious 
freedom. He was obsessed with the idea of Hindu Raj and he de¬ 
clared that all notions and dreams of such a Raj “must be abandon¬ 
ed”. While presiding over the Patna session of All-India Muslim 
League held from 26 to 29 December, 1938, Mr. Jinnah con¬ 
demned the Wardha Education Scheme and Vidya Mandir Scheme 
and ridiculed Mahatma Gandhi as their author. To quote Mr. 
Jinnah, “The genius behind these was Mr. Gandhi and it was Mr. 
Gandhi alone who described the very ideals with which the Con¬ 
gress started its career and converted it into a communal Hindu 
body, with a view to a revival and propagation of Hindu culture.” 
While speaking at the Sindh Muslim League Conference held on 8 
October, 1938, Mr. Jinnah observed: “The Congress is fighting for 
domination over the Muslims. It is rank madness but that has 
seized the Congress and it is against that design—that mad ideal— 
that I have rebelled.” 

The Muslims condemned the Vidya Mandir Scheme of_ the 
Central Provinces. Their contention was that the word Mandir 
was a Hindu name. For the Muslims, a Hindu temple was a plane 
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where idols were worshipped and that was a deliberate affront to 
Islam which condemned Idolatry. Moreover, the Vidya Mandir 
schools were managed by committees elected on joint electorates. 
The complaint of the Muslims was that no provision was made for 
separate Muslim schools or for the training of Urdu speaking 
teachers. The Muslims of the Central Provinces went to the ex¬ 
tent of resorting to direct action against the Vidya Mandir Scheme. 

The Muslim League condemned the Bande Mataram as the na¬ 
tional anthem. It characterized the anthem as “positively anti-Isla- 
mic and idolatrous in its inspiration and ideas.” The Muslim League 
appointed an inquiry Committee to find out the grievances of the 
Mussalmans in the Congress Provinces.. The report was publish¬ 
ed towards the end of 1938 and came to be known as the Pirpur 
Report after the name of its chairman, Rajya Sayyid Muhammad 
Mahdi of Pirpur. The Report attacked the “closed door” policy 
of the Congress and declared that Parliamentary Government was 
not workable in India. It was alleged that in the matter of public 
appointments due regard was not paid to the size and importance 
of the Muslim Community in India. It was alleged that “the flag, 
the anthem, the reverence paid to Mr. Gandhi, the emphasis laid 
by the Mahatma himself on cow protection, all these are evidence 
of a deliberate and far-reaching attack on the civic and cultural 
rights of the Muslim Community, but its most insidious feature is 
the attempt to extend the use of Hindi at the expense of Urdu.” 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Muslim League appointed 
an enquiry committee and the report submitted by it came to be 
known as the Shareef Report after the name of its draftman, Mr. S. 
M. Shareef. This Committee was set up to enquire into the grie¬ 
vances of the Bihar Muslims and its Report embodied allegations 
of a very serious nature, although there was no substance in them. 

After the resignation of the Congress Ministries in October- 
November, 1939, Fazl-ul-Huq issued a statement to the press and 
later on the same was embodied in a pamphlet entitled “Muslim 
Sufferings under Congress Rule”. This contained stories which 
had absolutely no truth in them. In 1946, a book entitled “It 
Shall Never Happen Again” was published by the Muslim League. 
It covered 32 articles from the Dawn and it referred to the alleged 
sufferings of the Muslims in the Congress-governed Provinces. It 
was stated there that the principal sufferers were the Muslims and 
that was due to the deliberate policy followed by the Congress. 
All sorts of cock and bull stories were given in that book. Re¬ 
ferring to their attack on Tirath Bazar, Sitapur, it was stated that 
about 400 Hindus armed with Latliics, swords, spears and other 
deadly weapons appeared on the scene with cries of “Gandhi 
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Mahatma ki Jai” and suddenly attacked the Muslim shopkeepers 
and looted and plundered their goods. It was also alleged that the 
prominent Congress Leaders of the place took a leading part in 
the loot and plunder. About Banaras it was said that the leading 
Congressmen including the President and secretary of the city 
Congress Committee and the two Central M.L.A.’s divided them¬ 
selves into groups and one group sat at one police station. When¬ 
ever a Muslim happened to come with a report of some injury done 
to him or to some other Muslim, the Congressman sitting at the 
police station laughed at him and sent him away without allowing 
the police to record the complaint. About the Lalpura village in 
Patna District, it was alleged that in the name of village uplift, 
Congress preachers “incited Hindus against Muslims. The result 
was that hundreds of Hindus of Lalpura and other places caused a 
serious riot in which a Muslim almost lost his life”. The entire 
book covering 264 pages was full of allegations of this nature. In 
the article written by Mr. Jinnah himself, it was contended that 
democracy was not suited to India. Mr. Jinnah also referred to 
the alleged Congress atrocities and charged the Congress with power 
intoxication. To quote Mr. Jinnah, “The Working Committee (of 
the Congress) arrogated to itself the position of a parallel Central 
Government to whom the Provincial Governments were responsi¬ 
ble.” Referring to Maulana Azad, Rajcndra Prasad and Patel to 
whom the different provinces were assigned in order to bring about 
administrative coordination, Mr. Jinnah observed: “Regional 
dictators were appointed and the Ministers were entirely subject to 
their orders generally and no Provincial legislation could be enacted 
without their approval.” About Bande Matram, the Congress Flag 
and Hindi, Mr. Jinnah observed: “in the six Hindu Provinces, a 
Kulturkampf was inaugurated.” 

It was rightly pointed out by Dr. Rajcndra Prasad that the 
Muslim League adopted Kilter's tactics of inventing false charges 
and exaggerating small ones into Himalayan blunders. The same 
thing was repeated again and again so that it may look like truth. 
All kinds of falsehoods were invented by the Muslim League with 
the object of creating bitterness in the minds of the Muslim Masses 
with a view to prepare them for demanding Pakistan. 

The Congress made an offer to the Muslim League to get the 
alleged atrocities investigated through Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief 
Justice of the Federal Court of India or some other person of the 
similar status. The simple reply of Mr. Jinnah was that the 
Viceroy was asked to consider the whole question and nothing 
was done to substantiate the truth of the allegations made against 
the Congress Ministries. * 
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After the resignation of the Congress Ministries in October- 
November, 1939, the Muslim League celebrated on 22 December, 
1939 “The Deliverance Day” throughout India. The following re¬ 
solution was passed by the Muslim League meetings on that date: 
“That the Congress Ministries both in the discharge of their duties 
of the administration and in the Legislatures have done their best 
to flout the Muslim opinion, to destroy Muslim culture, and have 
interfered with their religious and social life, and trampled upon 
their economic and political rights; that in matters of differences 
and disputes the Congress Ministries invariably have sided with, 
supported and advanced the cause of the Hindus in total disregard 
and to the prejudice of the Muslim interests.” 

The truth is that the Congress Ministries had treated the Mus¬ 
lims well. They could not afford to do otherwise. They wanted 
independence for their country and no wonder they had to care for 
the goodwill of all, including the Muslims. Nothing was done 
deliberately to injure the feelings of the Muslims. Everything was 
done for the good of the people as a whole. Sir Harry Haig, 
Governor of LJ.P., rightly observes: “The Congress Ministries dealt 
with the Muslims fairly and justly.” Coupland says: “The Con¬ 
gress Ministries had not lent themselves to a policy of communal 
injustice, still less of deliberate persecution.” 

During 1938 and 1939, there was correspondence between Mr. 
Jinnah on the one hand and Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhash Chandra 
Bose, Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Rajcndra Prasad and Sir Tcj Bahadur 
Sapru but nothing came out of it. The contention of Mr. Jinnah 
was that the Congress must recognise the Muslim League as the 
sole representative organisation of the Muslims of India. Nehru 
was not prepared to admit this as the Congress stood for all the 
people of India including the Muslims. The only outcome of this 
correspondence was that it added to the prestige of Mr. Jinnah in 
the eyes of the Muslims of India. Mr. Jinnah also consolidated 
his position during this period. 

A reference may be made to two statements of Mr. Jinnah made 
by him in 1939 regarding the position of the Muslim League and 
its President vis-a-vis the politics of India. The first statement is 
to the following effect: “The British public may be misled by cer¬ 
tain propaganda that Muslims are against the freedom of India. 
We want freedom and liberty, but the question is, whose freedom 
and liberty? Muslim India wants to be free and enjoy liberty to 
the fullest extent and develop its own political, economic, social 
and cultural institutions according to its own genius, and not to 
be dominated and crushed, while wishing Hindu India well and 
giving it fullest scope to do likewise. I know that the Englishman 
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who has developed in his own country a system of parliamentary 
government cannot think of anything else but what has worked 
and been developed through the centuries as the only pattern for 
every other country in the world. But he must dismiss from his 
mind the experiments tried in Canada and Australia where after 
all the foundations of Government are suited to the genius of the 
people, mainly British in stock. It is very doubtful as to how it 
will work in South Africa where there are two powerful rivol com¬ 
munities like the Boers and the British, and even here the differ¬ 
ences between them are not so fundamental as those between 
Hindus and Muslims. Even Ireland, after decades of union, did 
not submit to the British Parliament in spite of the close affinity 
with the English and Scotch. I may refer to Lord Morley’s dic¬ 
tum that the fur coat of Canada would not do for the extremely 
tropical climate of India. 

“The Congress insistence that they, and they alone, represent the 
people of India is not only without any foundation, but is highly 
detrimental to the progress and advancement of India. They know 
that they do not represent the whole of India, not even all the Hindus, 
and certainly not the Muslims, who arc often wrongly described as 
a minority in the ordinary sense as understood in the West. They 
are in a majority in the North-West and in Bengal, all along the 
corridor stretching from Karachi to Calcutta. That part of the 
Indian continent alone has double the population of Great Britain 
and is more than ten times in area. Until the Congress come down 
to earth and face realities, they will be wholly responsible for block¬ 
ing the progress of India, and unless they give up the Fascist and 
authoritarian basis of their policy and programme which they are 
vigorously following, there cannot be any peace in India.” 

The second statement in these words: “We had many difficulties 
to face from January 1939 right up to the declaration of war. We 
had to face the Vidya Mandir in Nagpur. We had to face the 
Wardha Scheme all over India. We had to face ill-treatment and 
oppression to Muslims in the Congress-governed Provinces. We 
had to face the treatment meted out to Muslims in some of the 
Indian States such as Jaipur and Bhavnagar. We had to face a 
vital issue that arose in that little state of Rajkot. Rajkot was the 
acid test made by the Congress which would have affected one- 
third of India. Thus the Muslim League had all along to face 
various issues from January 1939 up to the time of the declaration 
of war. Before the war was declared the greatest danger to the 
Muslims of India was the possible inauguration of the Federal 
scheme in the Central Government. We know what machinations 
were going on. But the Muslim League was stoutly resisting them 
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in every* direction. We felt that we could never accept the dan¬ 
gerous scheme of the Central Federal Government embodied in the 
Government of India Act, 1935. I am sure that wc have made no 
small contribution towards persuading the British Government to 
abandon the scheme of Central Federal Government. In creating 
that mind in the British Government the Muslim League, I have 
no doubt, played no small part. You know that the British people 
are very obdurate people. They are also very conservative; and 
although they arc very clever, they arc slow in understanding. 
After the war was declared, the Viceroy naturally wanted help 
from the Muslim League. It was only then that he realised that 
the Muslim League was a power. For it will be remembered that 
up to the time of the declaration of war, the Viceroy never thought 
of me but of Gandhi and Gandhi alone I have been the leader of 
an important party in the Legislature for a considerable time, lar¬ 
ger than the one I have the honour to lead at present, the Muslim 
League Party in the Central Legislature. Yet the Viceroy never 
thought of me before. Therefore, when I got this invitation from 
the Viceroy along with Mr. Gandhi, I wondered within myself why 
I was so suddenly promoted and then I concluded that the answer 
was the ‘All-India Muslim League,’ whose President I happen to 
be. I believe that was the worst shock that the Congress High 
Command received, because it challenged their sole authority to 
speak on behalf of India. And it is quite clear from the attitude 
of Mr. Gandhi and the High Command that they have not yet re¬ 
covered from that shock. My point is that I want you to realise 
the value, the importance, the significance of organising ourselves. 
I will not say anything more on the subject.” 

THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND MUSLIM LEAGUE 

The Second World War was declared in September, 1939. The 
Working Committee of the Congress met after the declaration of 
War to review the situation and passed lengthy resolutions. It 
was contended that India had been declared a belligerent country 
without the consent of the people of India “whose declared wishes 
in such matters have been deliberately ignored by the British Gov¬ 
ernment.” The Working Committee declared its “entire disapprov¬ 
al of the ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism and their 
glorification of war and violence and suspension of the human 
spirit.” The Working Committee “further laid down that the 
issue of war and peace for India must be decided by the Indian 
people and no outside authority can impose this decision upon 
them, nor can the Indian people permit their resources to be ex- 
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ploitcd for imperialist ends.” The Congress demanded that the 
British Government must declare her war aims and India should 
be immediately declared independent and given the right to frame 
a constitution for herself through a Constituent Assembly based 
on adult franchise. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League also met after 
the declaration of war and passed the following resolution: “The 
Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League appreciate 
the course adopted by His Excellency the Viceroy in inviting Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, and 
apprising him of the international situation resulting in war, and 
his own views, to be conveyed to the Muslim League. The Work¬ 
ing Committee have given their most earnest consideration to his 
Excellency the Viceroy’s views conveyed to them by the President 
and also to the pronouncement made by the Viceroy since the dec¬ 
laration of war by Great Britain as also His Excellency’s address to 
the members of the Central Legislature on the 11th of September, 
1939. 

“The Committee are of opinion that the views expressed by the 
Council of the All-India Muslim League by its resolution No. 8 of 
the 27th of August, 1939, in the following words—‘While deploring 
the policy of the British Government towards the Muslims of India 
by attempting to force upon them against their will a Constitution, 
and in particular the Federal Scheme as embodied in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935, which allows a permanent hostile com¬ 
munal majority to trample upon their religious, political, social and 
economic rights and the utter neglect and indifference shown by 
the Viceroy and the Governors in the Congress-governed provinces 
in exercising their special powers to protect and secure justice to 
the minorities; and towards the Arabs in Palestine in refusing to 
meet their demands, holds the view that in these circumstances if 
the British Government desires to enlist the support and the sym¬ 
pathy of the Muslims of the world, and particularly of the Indian 
Muslims in future contingencies it must meet the demands of the 
Muslims of India without delay,’—arc the true sentiments and 
opinions of the Mussalmans of India. 

“The Working Committee appreciate the declaration of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, which is in the interest of India and parti¬ 
cularly the Musalmans, that the Federal Scheme embodied in the 
Government of India Act, 1935, has been suspended. They wish 
that instead of its being suspended it had been abandoned completely 
and desire to convey to His Majesty’s Government that they-should 
do so without further delay. The Committee^ desire to make it 
clear that they do not endorse the ‘Federal^ objective’ of His 
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Majesty’s Government referred to by his Excellency in his address 
to the members of the Central Legislature and strongly urge upon 
the British Government to review and revise the entire problem of 
India’s future Constitution dc novo in the light of the experience 
gained by the working of the present provincial constitution of 
India and developments that have taken place since 1935 or may 
take place hereafter. 

“The Committee in this connection wish to point out that Mus¬ 
lim India occupies a special and peculiar position in the policy of 
India and for several decades it had hoped to occupy an honour¬ 
able place in the national life, government and administration of 
the country and worked for free India with Free and Independent 
Islam in which they could play an equal part with the major 
community with complete sense of security for their religious, poli¬ 
tical, cultural, social and economic rights and interests; but the 
developments that have taken place, and specially since the inaugu¬ 
ration of the provincial constitution based on the so-called demo¬ 
cratic parliamentary system of government, and the recent experi¬ 
ences of over two years have established a permanent communal 
majority and the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim mino¬ 
rities whose life and liberty, property and honour are in danger 
and even their religious rights and culture are being assailed and 
annihilated every day under the Congress Governments in various 
provinces.” 

In his statement of 18 October, 1939, Lord Linlithgow tried to 
defend the British position by saying that the British Government 
was bound by its pledge of giving India Dominion Status. He also 
referred to the establishment of a consultative group consisting of 
the representatives of all major political parties and the Indian 
princes. The Working Committee of the Congress saw no subs¬ 
tance in this statement and by a resolution of 22 October, 1939, it 
called upon all the Congress Ministries to resign. Sir Samuel 
Hoare, then Secretary of State for India, suggested that the Execu¬ 
tive Council of the Viceroy should be expanded by including in it 
the representatives of the major political parties. The Viceroy 
held negotiations with the Congress and Muslim League leaders 
and asked them to explore the possibility of some agreement in the 
Provincial field. While these discussions were going on in Novem¬ 
ber, 1939, Mr. Jinnah offered five terms for an interim settlement 
with the Congress for the duration of the war. Those terms were 
the establishment of coalition ministries in the Provinces, the Con¬ 
gress acceptance of the formula that no legislation affecting the 
Muslifns would be passed by a Provincial Lower House if two- 
thirds of the Muslim representatives in that House were opposed 
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to it, and undertaking from the Congress not to fly their flags on 
public institutions, and understanding as regards the singing of 
Bandc Mataram and a Congress undertaking to cease its hostile 
campaign against the Muslim League. However, these proposals 
were not accepted by the Congress. 

TENTATIVE PROPOSALS OF JINN AH (1940) 

Although the Congress had rejected the offer, negotiations conti¬ 
nued between the Viceroy and Mr. Jinnah. On 1 July, 1940, 
while Mr. Jinnah was at Simla, he forwarded the following sug¬ 
gestions marked as “Tentative Proposals” to the Viceroy : 

“That no pronouncement or statement should be made by His 
Majesty’s Government which would in any way militate against 
the basic and fundamental principles laid down by the Lahore 
Resolution of division of India and creating Muslim States in the 
north-west and eastern zones; and it may be stated that that ideal 
now has become the universal faith of Muslim India. 

“That His Majesty’s Government must give a definite and cate¬ 
gorical assurance to the Musalmans of India that no interim or 
final scheme of constitution would be adopted by the British Gov¬ 
ernment without the previous approval of Muslim India. In view 
of the rapid developments in Europe and the grave danger that is 
facing Tndia it is fully realised that everything should be done that 
is possible to intensify war efforts and mobilise all the resources of 
India for her defence, for the purpose of maintaining internal 
security, peace and tranquillity, and to ward off external aggression. 
But this can only be achieved provided the British Government are 
ready and willing to associate the Muslim leadership as equal part¬ 
ners in the Government both at the Centre and in all the Provinces. 
In other words, Muslim India leadership must be fully trusted as 
equals and have equal share in the authority and control of the 
Governments, Central and Provincial. 

“Provisionally and during the period of the war, the following 
steps should be taken to comply with the formula, namely, co¬ 
operation with the Government with equal share in the authority 
of the Government: 

“(a) That the Executive Council of the Viceroy should be 
enlarged, within the framework of the present constitutional exist¬ 
ing law, the additional number to be settled after further discussion 
but it being understood that the Muslim representation must be 
equal to that of the Hindus if the Congress comes in; otherwise they 
should have the majority of the additional members as it is obvious 
that the main burden and the responsibility will be borne by the 
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Musalmans in that case. 

“(b) That in the provinces where Section 93 of the Act has to 
operate, non-official Advisers should be appointed, the number to 
be fixed after further discussion, and the majority of the non-official 
Advisers should be the representatives of Musalmans; and where 
the provinces can be run by a combination of parties or ‘coalition,’ 
naturally it would be for the parties concerned to adjust matters 
by agreement among themselves. 

“(c) That there should be a War Council consisting of not less 
than fifteen members, including the President, to be presided over 
by His Excellency the Viceroy. I do not like the expression ‘War 
Consultative Committee.’ This Council should regularly meet to 
deal with, and review the general situation as it may develop from 
time to time, and advise the Government with regard to matters in 
connection with the prosecution of the war generally, and in parti¬ 
cular, the fullest development of defence possible and of finance and 
to make a thorough economic and industrial drive. On this body it 
will not be difficult to secure the representation and full co-operation 
of the Indian Princes, and as far as I can judge they would have 
no difficulty in joining it. It is through this body that the associa¬ 
tion of the Princes can be secured. Here again the representation 
of the Muslim India must be equal to that of Hindus if the Con¬ 
gress comes in, otherwise they should have the majority. 

“Finally, the representatives of the Musalmans on the proposed 
War Council and the Executive Council of the Governor-General 
and the additional non-official Advisers of the Governors, should 
be chosen by the Muslim League.” 

The Viceroy wrote back to Jinnah on 6 July, 1940, as follows: 
“I am much obliged for the private and personal memorandum 
headed ‘Tentative Proposals’ which you were kind enough to send 
me in your letter to my Private Secretary on July 1. I note the 
points taken in Paragraph 1 of that memorandum, and in the first 
sentence of Paragraph 2, both of which you emphasised in our 
recent conversation. I welcome also the amplification, as putting 
me in fuller possession of your mind, of that conversation represent¬ 
ed by the balance of your letter. But certain of the points taken 
suggest there may be same slight misapprehension, which you will, 

I think, agree that it would be desirable that I should clear without 
delay. 

“As regards my expansion of the Executive Council, this would, 
as you rightly observe in your memorandum, be within the existing 
constiyational scheme. In other words, any council so expanded 
would co-operate as a whole and as a single Government of India. 
It is not a case of striking a balance between the different interests 
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or of preserving the proportions between the important parties. As^ 
you yourself indicated in the course of our conversation, there are 
parties other than either Congress or the Muslim League who may 
fairly claim to be considered for inclusion, and there i* a very defi¬ 
nite limit of numbers to any possible expansion. At the same time 1 
I readily accept the importance, in the event of any expansion, of 
securing adequate representation of Muslim interests and that is a 
point which I would bear in mind. 

“There is, however, as you will see from my explanation, no 
question of responsibility falling in greater or less degree on any 
particular section. Responsibility will be that of the Governor- 
General-in-Council as a whole. Again, it will be clear that under 
existing law and practice it must remain with the Secretary of State, 
in consultation with the Governor-General, to decide upon such 
names as we may submit to His Majesty the King for inclusion in 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council, and such persons can¬ 
not be the nominees of political parties, however important, though 
it may, of course, be assumed that both the Secretary of State and 
the Governor-General would, in all cases, do their utmost to select 
persons from the various sections of the community. 

“I need not remind you that under law the whole responsibility 
qf Government in Section 93 provinces vests exclusively in the 
Governor, although a Governor can, of course, take advantage of 
the assistance of any advisers he may appoint. Whether, and if 
so at what point and in what strength, non-official Advisers from 
political parties should be appointed in provinces under Section 93 
administration, in the event of an expansion of the Governor- 
General’s Council would clearly call for consideration in the light 
of circumstances of each province. You will, I think, agree with 
me also that the importance of the community from which Advisers 
are drawn in a particular province has a direct bearing. 

“Your idea for a War Council is, in my view, well worth-while 
considering, though details would have to be worked out Here 
again there are, of course, many parties to be considered other than 
the Muslim League or the Congress. 

“As regards Section III of your memorandum, I ought, I think, 
to make it clear that it would be constitutionally impossible for the 
choice of Muslim gentlemen to be appointed to any expanded Ex¬ 
ecutive Council or as non-official Advisers to rest with the Muslim 
League. But in the contingency envisaged you need not fear that 
any suggestions you may put forward would not receive full con¬ 
sideration. 

“Let me, in conclusion, thank you again for your very cle^r and 
valuable memorandum. I realise, of course, fully that it is not 
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merely private and personal, but that, in your own words, it em¬ 
bodies a tentative proposal. I am sure that you will agree with me 
that it is well that there should be no misunderstanding on the im¬ 
portant points on which I have touched above.” 

PAKISTAN RESOLUTION (1940) 

At this stage, it seems desirable to refer to the circumstances 
which led to the passing of the Pakistan Resolution at Lahore on 
23 March, 1940. It was in October, 1938, that a resolution was 
passed by the Sind Muslim League Conference held at Karachi. 
The resolution was in these words: “This Conference considers 
it absolutely essential in the interests of an abiding peace of the 
vast Indian continent and in the interests of unhampered cultural 
development, the economic and social betterment, .and political self- 
determination of the two nations known as Hindus and Muslims, 
to recommend to All-India Muslim League to review and revise 
the entire question of what should be the suitable constitution for 
India which will secure honourable and legitimate status due to 
them, and that this conference therefore recommends to the All- 
India Muslim League to devise a scheme of Constitution under 
which Muslims may attain full independence.” The resolution 
also disapproved of the scheme of the All-India federation as em¬ 
bodied in the Government of India Act, 1935 and urged the 
British Government not to enforce it as it was detrimental to the 
interests of the Muslims. 

When the annual session of the All-India Muslim League was 
held at Patna in December 1938, a resolution was passed by which 
the President of the Muslim League was given the authority to 
adopt such course as might be necessary with a view to exploring 
a suitable alternative to the Government of India Act, 1935 which 
could safeguard the interests of the Muslims of India. When the 
Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League met at Meerut 
on 26 March, 1939, a Committee was appointed to examine and 
report on the various draft schemes “already propounded by those 
who are fully versed in the constitutional developments of India 
and other countries and those that may be submitted hereafter to 
the President and report to the Working Committee their con¬ 
clusions at an early date”. Some of the important members of 
this Committee were President Jinnah, Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, 
Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan, Sayyed Abdul Aziz, Liaquat 
Ali Khan, Sir Nazimuddin, etc. The above resolution of the Work¬ 
ing Committee was placed before the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League for ratification in April 1939. On that occasion, 
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Mr. Jinnah observed: “In regard to Federation, there were several 
schemes in the field including that of dividing the country into 
Muslim and Hindu India. These schemes were before the Com¬ 
mittee which had been set up by the Working Committee of the 
League. The Committee was not pledged to any particular 
scheme. It would examine the whole question and produce a 
scheme which according to the Committee, would be in the best 
interests of the Muslims of India.” 

The Committee appointed by the Muslim League examined a 
number of schemes. The schemes of Dr. Iqbal and Choudhry 
Rahmat Ali have already been discussed above. Dr. Syed Abdul 
Latif of Hyderabad, Deccan published his scheme in 1939. The 
Indian Federation was to consist of four Muslim cultural zones and 
eleven Hindu cultural zones. The four Muslim cultural zones 
were the North-West bloc embracing Sind, Baluchistan, the Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province and the Indian States of Khairpur 
and Bahawalpur, the North-East bloc of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, the Dclhi-Lucknow bloc extending from the Eastern border 
of Patiala to Lucknow and the Deccan bloc embracing the state 
of Hyderabad and including a strip of territory in the South with 
an opening to the sea. It is interesting to know that although the 
Muslims were in a hopeless minority in the state of Hyderabad, 
Dr. Latif still wanted a Muslim zone for that area as he belonged 
to Hyderabad. As he himself was an Urdu speaking Muslim, he 
advocated the creation of the Delhi-Lucknow bloc. Dr. Latif’s 
view was that such a zone could be created by the exchange 
of population. His scheme provided for a weak centre having con¬ 
trol over Defence, Foreign Affairs, Commerce and Communi¬ 
cations. The residuary powers were to be with the provinces. 
Dr. Latif was not in favour of a Parliamentary form of Govern¬ 
ment in India as that would have meant the rule by the Hindus. 
Therefore, he suggested the creation of a composite executive drawn 
from all parties or groups. Dr. Latif was in favour of giving the 
ports of Calcutta and Madras to the Muslims. 

The Aligarh scheme was prepared by Professor Syed Zafar-ul- 
Hasan and Dr. Mohammad Afzal Husain Qadri of the Aligarh 
Muslim University. According to it, British India was to be divided 
into three independent, sovereign states. There were to be two 
Muslim states of North-West India and Bengal and the Hindu state 
known as Hindustan was to cover the rest of British India. The 
Muslim state of North-West India was to be known as the Pakistan 
Federation and Bengal was to be known as the Muslim Federation. 
Hyderabad with its old dominions of Berar and Carnatic was to be 
created a sovereign state. Delhi and Malabar were to be raised to 
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the status of Provinces in Hindustan so that they may be able to 
protect the interests of the Muslims. All the towns of Hindustan 
with a population of 50,000 or more were to have the status of a 
borough with a large measure of autonomy. After the partition of 
British India, the Muslims in Hindustan were to be recognized as 
a separate nation and allowed to have their separate organization. 

In the summer of 1939, Nawab Sir Muhammad Shah Nawaz 
Khan of Mamdot was the President of the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim League. He published his scheme in a book entitled “The 
Confederacy of India”. According to his scheme, India was to be 
divided into five “countries”, viz., the Indus Regions, Rajistan 
comprising the states of Rajputana and Central India, the Deccan 
states built around the states of Hyderabad and Myscrc, Bengal 
(excluding the Hindu districts in it but including parts of Assam 
and other states) and Hindu India lying in the Central Region 
and including all the territory not covered by the other four ‘coun¬ 
tries’. There was to be no transfer of population as the same was 
inconvenient and expensive. The author was not in favour of a 
separate Muslim Federation. To quote him, “The foreign element 
amongst us is quite negligible and we are as much sons of the soil 
as the Hindus are. Ultimately our destiny lies within India and 
not out of it”. The scheme was silent with regard to the subjects 
to be assigned to the Confederacy of India. The cost of Defence 
was to be shared equally by the five members of the Confederacy, 
Fiscal policy was to be controlled by the Centre. The scheme said 
nothing about the constitutions of the five countries in which India 
was to be divided. 

Sir Abdoola Haroon put forward his own scheme. According 
to him, India was to be divided into two separate federations, each 
drawing its support from one of the major communities in India. 
The Muslim Federation was to comprise the North-Western part 
of India and Kashmir. However, nothing was said about Bengal 
and Hyderabad. Sir Abdoola Haroon tells us that the Muslim 
League circles had begun drifting in the direction of “a separate 
federation of Muslim states and Provinces so that we are free, once 
and for all, from the Hindu molestation”. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan published his scheme in July 1939. 
It provided for a two-tier federation, a regional and an All-India 
Federation. India was to be divided into seven zones, viz., zone 1 con¬ 
sisting of Assam, Bengal, Bengal states and Sikkim, zone 2 consisting 
of Bihar and Orissa, zone 3 consisting of the United Provinces and 
U.P. ^States, zone 4 consisting of Madras, Travancorc, Madras 
States and Coorg, zone 5 consisting of Bombay, Hyderabad, Western 
India States, Bombay States, Mysore and C.P. States, zone 6 con- 
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sisting of Rajputana States (excluding Bikaner and Jaisalmer), 
Gwalior, Central India States, Bihar, Orissa States, C.P. and Berar 
and zone 7 consisting of the Punjab, Sind, North-Western Frontier 
Province, Kashmir, Punjab States, Baluchistan, Bikaner and 
Jaisalmer. Each zone was to have its own legislature consisting of 
representatives of British India and Indian States within these 
zones. The Central Federal Assembly was to consist of 375 mem¬ 
bers, 250 from British India and 125 from the Indian states. The 
Muslims were to be at least one-third of the total number of re¬ 
presentatives in the Federal Assembly. The Viceroy was to be 
the Head of the Federal executive. The Federal executive was to 
have at least one representative from each zone. At least one- 
third of the ministers were to be Muslims. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment was given subjects like Defence, External Affairs, Communi¬ 
cations, Customs, Coinage, Currency, etc. The residuary powers 
were to be with units. 

It is true that the Committee of the Muslim League examined 
the various schemes before the Lahore Session of the All-India 
Muslim League held in March 1940, but the Committee was not 
able to recommend any particular scheme it preferred. In his 
Presidential address, Mr. Jinnah pointed out that no final scheme 
had emerged from the Committee. As to what happened in the 
Working Committee of the Muslim League before the Lahore Re¬ 
solution of 23 March, 1940, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan observes: “I 
have no hesitation in admitting that I was responsible for drafting 
the original resolution. But let me make it clear that the resolu¬ 
tion which I drafted was radically amended by the Working Com¬ 
mittee, and there is a wide divergence in the resolution I drafted 
and the one that was finally passed. The main difference between 
the two resolutions is that the latter part of my resolution which 
related to the centre and co-ordination of the activities of the var¬ 
ious units, was eliminated.” 

While presiding over the Lahore Session of the All-India Muslim 
League, Mr. Jinnah declared on 22 March, 1940 that the Mussal- 
mans were not a minority and they were a nation by any definition. 
To quote him, “If the British Government are really in earnest and 
sincere to secure peace and happiness of the people of this sub¬ 
continent, the only course open to us all is to allow the major nations 
separate homelands by dividing India into autonomous national 
States. There is no reason why the States should be antagonistic 
to each other. On the other hand, the rivalry and the natural 
desire and efforts on the part of one to dominate the social order 
and establish political supremacy over the other in the govern¬ 
ment of the country will disappear. It will lead more towards 
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natural goodwill by international pacts between them, and they 
can live in complete harmony with their neighbours. This will 
lead further to a friendly settlement all the more easily with regard 
to minorities by reciprocal arrangements and adjustments between 
Muslim India and Hindu India which will far more adequately and 
effectively safeguard the rights and interests of Muslims and var¬ 
ious other minorities. 

“It is extremely difficult to appreciate why our Hindu friends 
fail to understand the real nature of Islam and Hinduism. They are 
not religious in the strict sense of the word, but are, in fact, quite 
different distinct social orders, and it is a dream that the Hindus 
and Muslims can ever evolve a common nationality and this 
misconception of the Indian nation has gone far beyond the limits 
and is the cause of most of our troubles and will lead India to 
destruction if wc fail to revise our notions in time. The Hindus 
and Muslims belong to two different religious philosophies, social 
customs, literatures. They neither inter-marry, nor inter-dine and, 
indeed, they belong to two different civilisations which are based 
mainly on conflicting ideas and conceptions. Their aspects on life 
and of life are different. It is quite clear that Hindus and Mussal- 
mans derive their inspiration from different sources of history. 
They have different epics, their heroes are different, and different 
episodes. Very often the hero of one is foe of the other and, like¬ 
wise, their victories and defeats overlap- To yoke together two 
such nations under a single State, one as a numerical minority and 
the other as a majority, must lead to growing discontent and final 
destruction of any fabric that may be so built up for the govern¬ 
ment of such a State.” 

On 23 March, 1940 was passed a resolution by the All-India 
Muslim League. It is known as the Lahore Resolution or the 
Pakistan Resolution. The resolution was in these terms: “Resolved 
that it is the considered view of this session of the All-India Muslim 
League that no constitutional plan would be workable in this coun¬ 
try or acceptable to Muslims unless it is designed on the following 
basic principle, namely, the geographically continuous units are 
demarcated in regions which should be so constituted, with such 
territorial readjustments as may be necessary, that the areas in 
which the Muslims are numerically in a majority as in the North- 
Western and Eastern Zones of India should be grouped to con¬ 
stitute ‘Independent States’ in which the constituent units shall be 
autonomous and sovereign. 

“That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should be 
specifically provided in the constitution for minorities in these units 
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and in these regions for the protection of their religious, cultural, 
economic, political, administrative and other rights and interests in 
consultation with them; and in other parts of India where the 
Mussalmans are in a majority, adequate, effective ancf mandatory 
safeguards shall be specially provided in the constitution for them 
and other minorities for the protection of their religious, cultural, 
economic, political, administrative and other rights and interests in 
consultation with them. 

“This session further authorises the Working Committee to 
frame a scheme of constitution in accordance with these basic prin¬ 
ciples providing for the assumption finally by the respective regions 
of all powers such as defence, external affairs, communications, 
customs and such other matters as may be necessary.” 

It is to be observed that in the Lahore resolution, there is no 
mention of the word Pakistan. This name was given to this re¬ 
solution later on. In his Presidential address in the Delhi session 
of the Muslim League held in 1943, Mr. Jinnah made it clear that 
the word Pakistan was coined neither by him nor by the Muslim 
League. To quote Mr. Jinnah, “You know perfectly well that 
Pakistan is a word which is really foisted upon us and fathered 
on us by some section of the Hindu press and also by the British 
press. Now our resolution was known for a long time as the 
Lahore resolution, popularly known as Pakistan. But how long 
are we to have this long phrase? Now I say to my Hindu and 
British friends: We thank you for giving us one word.” 

The Lahore resolution was vague in many ways. Jt did not 
clearly demarcate the areas in the North-Western and Eastern 
Zones of India which were to be grouped to constitute independent 
Muslim states. Probably, the language used was deliberately kept 
vague in order to give room to the leaders of the Muslim League 
for bargaining and manoeuvring. It was rightly pointed out by 
Lord Mountbatten to the leaders of the Muslim League that the 
areas of Pakistan as envisaged in the Lahore Resolution did not in¬ 
clude the entire Provinces of the Punjab, Bengal and Assam because 
the resolution specifically used the phrase “areas in which the 
Muslims are numerically in a majority as in the North-Western and 
Eastern Zones of India”. 

The Lahore Resolution was a personal triumph for Mr. Jinnah 
and it established his dictatorial leadership beyond all possibility 
of overthrow. On account of the Second World War, the British 
Government also began to rely more and more on the support of 
the Muslims, the Muslim League and Mr. Jinnah. % 

About the Lahore Resolution, Dr. Rajendra Prasad observed: 
“When insisted to elaborate the scheme and furnish details as re- 
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gards the territories to be included in the regions and other matters, 
he has refused to do so, insisting that the principle should be first 
accepted and then and only then will he be prepared to work out 
or disclose details.” Dr. Rajendra Prasad pointed out the ambiguities 
in the Lahore Resolution in these words: “The questions that arise 
are: (a) Who is to frame the constitution? (b) What is to be the 
nature of the constitution contemplated—theocratic, oligarchic, 
totalitarian, or any other? (c) What is the relation of these inde¬ 
pendent States going to be with the British Empire and the non- 
Muslim Zones? (dj In case of breach of any of the mandatory 
safeguards for the protection of the minorities, how, by whom and 
under what sanction are these safeguards to be enforced? (e) What 
are the territories to be included in the Muslim State or States? (f) 
What will be their resources and position? (g) What is the authority 
that will be in charge of defence, external affairs, etc.?” 

Regarding the importance of the Lahore Resolution, Dr. Lai 
Bahadur says: “The Lahore Resolution was the highest culmination 
of Muslim aspirations roused by leaders from Syed Ahmed’s times. 
But it was never put so boldly as in 1940. It was vehemently cri¬ 
ticised by organisations and individuals on several grounds and 
some believed it to be a practical impossibility but its authors knew 
that it would, one day, be a reality and those who had statesman¬ 
ship and political imagination understood the danger lurking behind 
a demand of this character. It gave the League a new ambition 
and new programme. A renewed stress was laid on the two-nation 
theory and communal differences were exaggerated with re-doubled 
energy. It was, therefore, natural that the relations between the 
Congress and the League be marred in their highest degree.” 

A Muslim writer contends that the Lahore Resolution was a 
landmark in the history of India and that of the Mussalmans. 
Before the passing of that resolution, Muslim India hid no goal 
in view and Muslim politics remained in the hands of individuals 
who had conflicting interests and inclinations. Very often, the col¬ 
lective good of the Muslims suffered either at their hands or at the 
hands of their agents and wire-pullers. Dr. Iqbal and his followers 
had tried to place a goal before the Muslims but they were not 
able to achieve it. It was left to Jinnah to fulfil the aspirations 
of the Muslims. It was under his leadership that the Muslims of 
India were organised and learned the lesson that their organisation 
was more important than the individuals. By and by, the British 
Government came to realise that nothing could be done in India 
without the consent and approval of the Muslims, the Muslim 
League and Mr. Jinnah. 

It looked strange to Mr. Jinnah that “men like Mr. Gandhi and 
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Mr. Rajagopalachari should talk about the Lahore resolution in 
such terms as Vivisection of India’ and ‘cutting the baby into two 
halves’. Surely, today India is divided and partitioned by Nature. 
Muslim India and Hindu India exist on the physical map 
of India, I fail to see why there is this hue and cry. Where is the 
nation which is denationalised? India is composed of nationalities, 
to say nothing about the castes and sub-castes. Where is the cen¬ 
tral national Government whose authority is being violated? India 
is held by the British power and that is the hand that holds and 
gives the impression of a United India and a unitary Government. 
Indian nation and Central Government do not exist. It is only 
the convenient imagination of the Congress High Command. It 
is pure intellectual and mental luxury, in which some of the Hindu 
leaders have been indulging so recklessly.” 

On 8 August, 1940 Lord Linlithgow made a statement on behalf 
of the British Government. This is known as the August Offer. 
It was clearly stated by the Viceroy that in view of the doubts as to 
whether the position of the minorities would be sufficient safe¬ 
guarded in any future constitutional change, the British Govern¬ 
ment reaffirmed its desire that full weight should be given to minority 
opinion. “It goes without saying that they could not contemplate 
transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace and welfare 
of India to any system of Government whose authority is directly 
denied by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. 
Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such elements into sub¬ 
mission to such a Government.” 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League welcomed that 
part of the August Offer which was condemned by the Congress. 
It was resolved that the August Offer met the demand of the 
League “for a clear assurance to the effect that no future constitu¬ 
tion, interim or final, should be adopted by the British Govern¬ 
ment without their approval and consent.” It was also declared 
that “the partition of India was the only solution of the most diffi¬ 
cult problem of India’s future constitution.” In spite of this the 
Muslim League neither accepted nor rejected the August Offer. 

While addressing the Central Assembly in November, 1940, Mr. 
Jinnah emphatically declared: “And although I am pressed for 
time, I think I must tell the House the correct position. And I 
tell you and my Congress friends that they have still at the back 
of their mind the idea that the Congress and Congress alone re¬ 
present the country, the people of India, the Indian nation, and 
so on; that they alone are the spokesmen, and that the Muslims 
and others are minorities. I say this on the floor of this House 
that the reason why there has not been a settlement between the 
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Hindus and Musalmans is that the Congress is a Hindu organi¬ 
sation, whatever they may say—that the Hindu leaders and Con- 
gres leaders have had always at the back of their minds the basis 
that the Musalmans have to come within the ken of the Congress 
and the Hindu Raj, that they are a minority, and all that they 
can justly press for is merely safeguards as a minority, whereas let 
me tell gentlemen of the Congress and the Nationalist Congress 
Party members that the Musalmans always had at their back the 
basis—and it has never been different during the last twenty-five 
years—that they are a separate entity.” 

While speaking at the Madras session of the Muslim League in 
1941, Mr. Jinnah gave a warning to the British Government in 
these words: “I think I have taken much more time of yours than 
I thought I would, but it seems to me that I can only wind up 
on a note—a note which is really of warning to the British Govern¬ 
ment; because, after all, they are in possession of this land and the 
Government of this sub-continent. Please stop your policy of ap¬ 
peasement towards those who are bent upon frustrating the war 
effort, doing their best to oppose the prosecution of the war and the 
defence of India at this critical moment. Do you want at this 
moment to place them in a superior and dominant position now 
and after the war? Change the corner-stone of the British policy 
in this country. You are not loyal to those who are willing to 
stand by you and who sincerely desire to support you. But you 
desire to placate those who have the greatest nuisance-value in 
political and economic fields. Give up the dominant feature of 
this policy and the character of this policy. It is that you are try¬ 
ing to get on with those who do not want to get on with you. If 
you want honestly the support and the co-operation of Muslim 
India, place your cards on the table and take action.” 

CRIPPS MISSION (1942) 

In March 1942, Sir Stafford Cripps was sent to India by the 
British Government with certain proposals for ending the dead¬ 
lock prevailing in India. Soon after his arrival in India, he com¬ 
municated the contents of the Draft declaration of the British Gov¬ 
ernment brought by him to India, to Indian leaders on 25 March, 
1942. It was provided in the draft declaration that imme¬ 
diately upon the cessation of hostilities, steps would be taken to 
set up in India an elected body charged with the task of framing 
a new constitution for India. His Majesty’s Government under¬ 
took to Accept and implement forthwith the constitution so framed 
subject only to the right of any Province of British India that was 
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not prepared to accept the new constitution to retain its present 
constitutional position, provision being made for its subsequent ac¬ 
cession if it so decided. With such non-acceding provinces, if they 
so desire, His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to agree 
upon a new constitution giving them the same full status as the 
Indian union and arrived at by a procedure analogous to that 
here laid down. 

The Cripps proposals were rejected by the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. The Muslim League was opposed to the creation of a single 
Indian Union. It was feared that if one single union was crea¬ 
ted, the creation of another may become impossible. The system 
of election by a single electoral college by proportional represen¬ 
tation was opposed. That was not in accordance with the system 
of communal representation which enabled the Muslims to send 
their own representatives. The League also objected to the me¬ 
thod and procedure for non-accession of Indian Provinces. It was 
contended on behalf of the Muslim League that the Provinces of 
India were created for administrative convenience and not on any 
logical basis. The League demanded the re-distribution of the 
Provinces. It opposed the plebiscite by the whole of the adult 
population of India. It demanded the inherent right of self-deter¬ 
mination for the Muslims alone. The scheme was not acceptable 
to the League because Pakistan was not conceded unequivocally 
and the right of Muslim self-determination was denied although 
the recognition given to the principle of partition was very much 
appreciated. The view of Mr. Jinnah was that “the Draft Dec¬ 
laration, in fact, went some way to meet the Muslim case, but not 
far enough.” 

After the failure of Cripps’ Mission in March 1942, the Con¬ 
gress passed the famous Quit India Resolution on 8 August 1942. 
The result was that all the Congress leaders in the country, whe¬ 
ther big or small, were arrested and they remained in jail for 
about 3 years. The Muslim League took full advantage of this 
opportunity as there was practically no rival in the field and was 
able to strengthen its position in the country. There was none to 
question or contradict the statements made and the false propa¬ 
ganda carried on by the leaders of the Muslim League and their 
agents. The Government was also favourably inclined toward 
the Muslim League as it was not standing in the way of its war- 
effort. No wonder, the Muslim League was able to achieve a lot 
during this period. 

MUSLIM LEAGUE AND QUIT INDIA RESOLUTION 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League which held its 
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sittings from 16 to 20 August, 1942 passed a resolution criticising 
the Quit India movement of the Congress in these words: “The 
Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League.dep¬ 

lores the decision arrived at by the All-India Congress Committee 

on August 8, 1942, to launch an open rebellion.in pursuance 

of their objective of establishing Congress Hindu domination in 
India.It is the considered opinion of the Working Com¬ 

mittee that this movement is directed not only to coerce the British 

Government into handing over power to a Hindu oligarchy. 

but also to force the Mussalmans to submit and surrender to the 
Congress terms and dictation.” On 7 September 1942, Mr. 
Jinnah congratulated the Muslims “for completely keeping them¬ 
selves aloof from the Mass Civil Disobedience Movement launched 
by the Congress.” He attacked the Congress attempt to establish 
democracy in India as a conspiracy to set up a Hindu Raj in the 
country. To quote Mr. Jinnah, “When you talk of democracy, you 
mean Hindu Raj to dominate over the Muslims, a totally different 
nation, different in culture, different in everything. You yourself are 
working for Hindu nationalism and Hindu Raj.” In the course of his 
Presidential address at the Karachi session of the Muslim League 
held on 24 December, 1943, Mr. Jinnah asked, “Gan we Mussal¬ 
mans of India accept Akhand Hindustan, Hindu Raj over the 
entire sub-continent?” Speaking at a meeting of the Muslim fede¬ 
ration at Bombay on 24 January 1943, Mr. Jinnah described the 
Mahasabha as “a counter-part of the Congress.” 

Mr. Jinnah also asserted that the Congress could not attain its 
objective of independence without the concurrence of the Muslim 
League. He asked, “Do the Congress or Mr. Gandhi or other 
Hindu leaders think that they can achieve the independence of 
India without an agreement with the Muslim League?” In his 
speech at the Muslim Federation of Bombay, Mr. Jinnah observed, 
“The policy adopted—as has been stated by Mr. Gandhi—is a suici¬ 
dal policy. May be that the Mussalmans arc numerically one- 
fourth. But you cannot always go by counting heads. The Mus¬ 
lims are a very powerful nation in this sub-continent” and “the 
hundred million Muslims would undoubtedly revolt and would 
never submit to be at the mercy of a Hindu Raj.” 

PROPAGANDA FOR PAKISTAN 

An interesting plea was put forward by the Muslim League in 
favour of Pakistan. It was contended that while Pakistan meant 
freedom both for the Hindus and Muslims, the Hindu demand 
for a united India meant Hindu Rule and Muslim subjection. It 
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was further contended that the Muslim League aimed at “sovereign 
states for Hindus and Muslims in their homelands, guaranteeing 
to each the power and opportunity to work out his destiny in his 
own way according to his genius, tradition and culture.” Mr. 
Jinnah was prepared to come to terms with Mahatma Gandhi if 
the latter accepted the Muslim demand of Pakistan. To quote 
Mr. Jinnah, “Nobody would welcome it more than myself if Mr. 
Gandhi is even now really willing to come to a settlement with the 
Muslim League on the basis of Pakistan. Let me tell you that it 
will be the greatest day both for the Hindus and Mussalmans.” 

Mr. Jinnah emphasised the differences between the Hindus and 
Muslims and criticised his Hindu friends for their failure to 
understand the fundamental differences between the two religions. 
To quote Mr. Jinnah, “The Hindus and Muslims belong to two 
different religious philosophies, social customs, literatures. They 

neither intermarry nor interdine.Their aspects of life and 

own life are different... .They have different epics, different 

heroes and different episodes.To yoke together two such 

nations under a single state .must lead to growing discontent 

and final destruction of any fabric that may be so built up for 
the Government of such a state.” 

Hindu-Muslim differences were also emphasised by other Mus¬ 
lim writers. Mr. Z. A. Sulcri pointed out that “Hindu-Muslim 
differences are not born of dress or language; they are fundamen¬ 
tally due to the clash between Hindu and Muslim ideologies. 

Hindus worshipped idols, Mussalmans owe allegiance to one God; 
Hindus believed in castes, Muslims repudiate them; Hindus 
flourished on interest, Muslims want to abolish it.” The view 
of El Hamza was that National Unity was the product of homo¬ 
geneity and where the population was comprised of “widely differ¬ 
ent elements which owing to complete absence of blood intermixture 
and in the presence of great cultural differences are reconcilable 
on a national basis, then a common administration instead of 
effecting a fusion brings about the opposite result of accentuating 
the antagonism between different interests.” 

In order to carry on propaganda in favour of Pakistan, a Com¬ 
mittee of writers was set up by the Muslim League with Jamil-ud- 
Din as its convener. Pakistan Literature Series were issued in 
furtherance of the cause of a separate homeland for the Mussal¬ 
mans. Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf of Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore 
served the cause of Pakistan by publishing most of the propaganda 
literature. About the Hindu-Muslim differences, Profcsso£ Said- 
ud-Din Ahmad of the Muslim University, Aligarh observed, “They 
possess different faiths.While idol-worship is prohibited in 
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the one, it is the basis of prayer in the other. While the Mussalmans 
worship only one God, Hindus have many of them. With the 
division of divinity, the whole social and moral structure is clearly 
demarcated. The forms of prayer and rituals and the places of 
pilgrimage are different.” Professor Said-ud-Din Ahmad went to 
the extent of saying that “there is no such thing as an Indian 
Nation.” He described the unity of India as a false notion from 
the geographical point of view and pointed out four clearly demar¬ 
cated geographical areas in India. It was in this way that he used 
his knowledge of geography to support the Muslim demand for 
Pakistan! 

Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad was in favour of the creation of Pakistan 
even before the attainment of independence by India. He employ¬ 
ed militant and diplomatic language to support the cause of Pakis¬ 
tan. He wrote, “Talk of independence before Pakistan is a camou¬ 
flage intended to hoodwink the Muslims and other minorities. 
Pakistan presupposes the independence of India.” He contended 
that free Pakistan and free Hindustan would live in amity and 
brotherhood. He put emphasis on the fact that the so-called unity 
of India was a myth. 

Mr. Jinnah justified the demand for Pakistan on spiritual, cul¬ 
tural and religious grounds. His contention was that the progress 
of the Muslims in various spheres of life was not possible without 
Pakistan. Only a Muslim independent and sovereign state could 
promote the interests of the Muslims. To quote Mr. Jinnah, “We 
wish our people to develop to the fullest our spiritual, cultural, eco¬ 
nomic, social and political life in a way that we think best and in 
consonance with our own ideals and according to the genius of our 
own people.” The propaganda carried on by Mr. Jinnah was that 
it was impossible to live under Congress Raj on account of the 
acts of injustices. Moreover, it was absolutely essential for all¬ 
round development of Mussalmans to reside in a separate Muslim 
homeland. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar published in 1941 a book entitled “Thoughts 
on Pakistan” and in that he supported the cause of Pakistan. The 
book was divided into three parts. The first part was confined 
to a statement of the Muslim case for Pakistan. The second part 
dealt with the Hindu case against Pakistan and the third part des¬ 
cribed the alternative to Pakistan. Dr. Ambedkar pointed out 
that the Muslims asked for administrative areas ethnically homo¬ 
geneous so that they might be constituted into a separate state on 
the grgund that the Muslims were a separate nation and also be¬ 
cause the Hindus desired to use their majority to treat the Muslims 
as second class citizens. The view of Dr. Ambedkar was that there 
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was no substance in the Hindu opposition to Pakistan. The Hindus 
feared the break-up of Indian Unity, the weakness of defences and 
the inability of Pakistan demand to solve the communal problem. 
According to Dr. Ambedkar, the Hindu alternative to Pakistan was 
represented in the words of Lala Hardayal in 1925 thus: “I declare 
that the future of the Hindu race, of Hindustan and of the Punjab 
rests on these four pillars: (1) Hindu Sangathan, (2) Hindu Raj, 
(3) Shuddhi of Muslims, and (4) Conquest and Shuddhi of 
Afghanistan and the frontiers.” Dr. Ambedkar put the Muslim 
case for Pakistan in these words: “The Hindus believe that the 
Muslim proposal for Pakistan is only a bargaining manoeuvre.... 
The Muslims repudiate the suggestion. They say there is no 
equivalent to Pakistan and therefore they will have Pakistan and 
nothing but Pakistan.” 

The leaders of the Muslim League also started threatening civil 
war in case Pakistan was not conceded. To quote one Muslim 
writer, “If an artificial unity is forced upon India, the result may 

be the out-break of a protracted civil war.Let the Paks ones 

draw the sword to defend their freedom, and they will never look 
with friendly eyes upon those who tried to keep them in subjection 
by every means within their power. The Paks will then ever look 
Westward for alliances and friendship, and Pakistan and her Indian 
neighbours will become hereditary enemies.” Mr. Jinnah employ¬ 
ed milder language in this connection. To quote him, “No man 
can lay down a scheduled programme because it will depend on so 

many factors that may develop.but I know that Muslim 

India will not shirk any sacrifice, as we have definitely made up 
our minds for the realisation of goal that we have set in front of 
us.” As a matter of fact, the use of force was not merely a threat 
but force was actually used to hasten the coming of Pakistan. 

The past history of India was quoted to justify the demand for 
Pakistan. It was represented that the Muslims were the rulers of 
India immediately before the advent of the British in this country 
and hence they were the natural successors of the latter by virtue of 
the principle of legitimacy. There was no truth in this assertion 
because before the British started building up an empire in India, 
the Muslim power had completely broken down and the Hindus 
had got the upper hand. However, those who were carrying on 
propaganda in favour of Pakistan were not bothered about the 
falsity of their claim. 

It was also asserted that India was never united into a single 
nation. An attempt was made to show that India belonged to 
none. The Aryans came from outside and displaced the Dravi- 
dians- Likewise, the Mussalmans overthrew the sdvereignty of the 
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Aryans. The Muslim League writers asserted, “A central national 
Government is foreign to the genius of the people of India. Such 
Government is a graft and imposition; it has never been and can¬ 
not be an organic growth.” The argument was that as India had 
never been a united country, it could be divided between the two 
major communities of India and no valid objection could be raised 
against it. In the words of El Hamza, “Looking back in the pages 
of history we find that at no time did the Muslims and Hindus 

become politically one.The nearest they came to doing so 

was in Akbar’s reign.” 

Mr. Jinnah tried to misrepresent Mahatma Gandhi as an ortho¬ 
dox Hindu who was under the influence of the Hindu Mahasabha. 
In his address to the All-India Muslim League at Delhi on 24 April, 
1943, Mr. Jinnah referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s statement in 
Young India of 12 October, 1921 in which Mahatma Gandhi had 
written thus: “I call myself a Sanatani Hindu because firstly I 

believe in the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Puranas.secondly, 

I believe in the Varnashram Dharma.thirdly, I believe in the 

protection of cow as an article of faith, and fourthly, I do not dis¬ 
believe in idol worship.” The object of painting Mahatma Gandhi 
in this manner was to convince the Muslims that they could not 
pull on with the Congress whose leader Mahatma Gandhi was. 

Mr. Jinnah adopted all kinds of methods to alienate the Muslims 
from the Hindus and the Congress. He tried to impress upon his 
audiences that the future of the Muslims lay with the Muslim 
League and they would become the slaves of the Hindus if the 
Muslim League was defeated. Addressing the Pathans, Mr. Jinnah 
said: “Do you want Pakistan or not? (shouts of Allah-o-Akbar) 
(God is great). Wdl, if you want Pakistan, vote for the League 
candidates. If we fail to realize our duty today you will be re¬ 
duced to the status of Sudras (low castes) and Islam will be van¬ 
quished from India. I shall never allow Muslims to be slaves of 
Hindus. (Allah-o-Akbar.) ” 

The students of the Aligarh Muslim University were used by 
the Muslim League to carry on propaganda in favour of Pakistan. 
It is stated that more than a thousand young Muslim students from 
Aligarh were sent to provinces like the Punjab and Sind after giv¬ 
ing them training at a centre for electioneering work. Mr. Jinnah 
himself had touch with the leaders of these students. The All-India 
Muslim Students Federation was formed and it did a lot of work 
in the Punjab. 

Orators like Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung and Maulana Zafar Ali 
Khan also did a lot of propaganda in favour of Pakistan. It is 
said that Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung learnt Pushtu so well that he 
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could speak it fluently. It was he who was able to take the mes¬ 
sage of the Muslim League to North-Western Frontier Province. 
The Nawab was also a great speaker in Urdu and he had the capa¬ 
city of keeping his audiences spell-bound. 

The Muslim League was also helped in its work bty a powerful 
press. Delhi had An jam, Jung and Manshoor in Urdu and the 
Dawn in English. Lahore had Inqilab, Nawa-i-Waqt, Paisa 
Akhbar and Zamindar in Urdu. Lucknow had Hamdam. Cal¬ 
cutta had Asre-Jadid in Urdu, Azad in Bengali and Star of India 
in English. In addition to these, there were other newspapers and 
journals which carried on the Muslim League propaganda in favour 
of Pakistan. 

Thirty-two articles were published in the Dawn and Manshoor 
under the series entitled “It Shall Never Happen Again.” All kinds 
of cock and bull stories were invented to poison the minds of the 
Muslims against the Hindus. The object of those articles was to 
infuriate the Muslims against the Hindus and the Congress. The 
following is an extract from one of those articles: “Was it strange, 
then, that tragedy followed, tragedy and blood flowed instead of 
the milk of human kindness? Was it strange that Terror stalked 
the countryside and rendered the helpless outnumbered few despair¬ 
ing and deperate? Here and there the worm did turn and not all 
the conflicts were one-sided. But so indeed could the German 
historian accuse the Poles for turning upon the aggressive and death- 
dealing Nazi hordes.” 

The following poem recited at a Muslim League Conference in 
the Mymensingh District in March 1941 and published later in 
Bengali daily, Azad, shows the aggressive confidence of the Muslims 
while carrying on propaganda in favour of Pakistan: 

The oppressed remain silent by seeing the hypocrisy 
Of the idolatrous Hindus—oh death-like eddy! 

O victorious soldiers; march forward on our 
Religious pilgrimage to the Kaaba under the banner of 
The League. 

We want Pakistan, a proper division 
If it cannot be achieved by words, Muslims 
Are not afraid to use swords and spears. 

Where are the Muslim youths? We shall attain 
The desire of their hearts by tying down the wild tiger. 

Come quickly—break down Somnath. 

The Muslim League also employed the services of the Pirs and 
Ulema to further the cause of Pakistan. In 1946, a Masha’ikh 
Committee consisting of eminent Pirs and Masha’ikh was appoint¬ 
ed, This Committee included religious leaders like Pir Sahib of 
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Manki Sharif, Pir Jama’t Ali Shah, Khwaja Nazimuddin of Taunsa 
Sharif, Makhdum Raza Shah of Multan etc. Political leaders like 
Mamdot, Noon, Shaukat Hayat were presented as Pirs before the 
masses to win their votes. Thus, Khan Iftikhar Husain Khan of 
Mamdot was described as Pir Mamdot Sharif, Sirdar Shaukat 
Hayat Khan as Sajjada Nashin of Wah Sharif, Malik Feroz Khan 
Noon of Darbar Sargodha Sharif and Nawab Mohammad Hayat 
Qureshi as Sajjada Nashin of Sargodha Sharif. 

Mr. Jinnah himself requested the Ulema to help the Muslim 
League in its campaigns in favour of Pakistan. Maulana Zafar 
Ahmad Osmani was sent to Sylhet and Maulana Shabbir Ahmad 
Osmani was sent to the North-Western Frontier Province. In these 
Provinces, religion played a very important part. The Muslim 
voters in Sylhet were told that those who would not vote for the 
Muslim League would become “unbelievers.” The Muslim League 
would not have won in the North-Western Frontier Province with¬ 
out the help of the Pir of Manki Sharif and Maulana Shabbir 
Ahmad Osmani and Maulana Abdul Sattar Khan Niazi. The fol¬ 
lowing is an extract from one of the speeches of Maulana Abdul 
Sattar Khan Niazi: “We have got two alternatives before us, 
whether to join or rather accept the slavery of Bania Brahman Raj 
in Hindustan or join the Muslim fraternity, the federation of Mus¬ 
lim provinces. Every Pathan takes it as an insult for him to pros¬ 
trate before Hindu Raj and will gladly sit with his brethren in 
Islam in Pakistan Constituent Assembly. A Pathan is a Muslim 
first and Muslim last.” 

The technique followed by Maulana Shabbir Ahmad Osmani 
was that he asked the Muslims to vote for the Muslim League be¬ 
cause it was fighting for the establishment of a Muslim State in 
which there was the possibility of establishing a Government based 
on Islamic Law and traditions. The opponents of the Muslim 
League were described as the enemies of Islam. To use the langu¬ 
age of Maulana Osmani, “Any man who gives his vote to the 
opponents of the Muslim League, must think of the ultimate conse¬ 
quences of his action in terms of the interests of his nation and the 
answers that he would be called upon to produce on the Day of 
Judgment.” Maulana Osmani also compared the Muslim politics 
of his times to those of the Muslim politics during the time of the 
Prophet. The argument given was that after the formation of 
Pakistan, the Muslims in India would still live under vhe domina¬ 
tion of the Hindus. The reply of Maulana Osmani was that the 
Prophet had migrated from Mecca to set up an Islamic State in 
Medina* and had left behind the infirm and old Muslims in Mecca. 
In the same way, the three crores of Indian Muslims should not 
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stand in the way of the welfare and happiness of seven crorcs of 
Muslims in Pakistan. If Pakistan was not established, all the 10 
crores of Muslims would be living under the Hindu domination. 
It is stated that Liaquat Ali Khan wrote a letter to Maulana Zaffar 
Ahmad Osmani in which he acknowledged the services tendered by 
the Ulama in the cause of Pakistan. The contention of the Mus¬ 
lim leaders was that all means were fair for achieving the objective 
of Pakistan. 


RAJAJI’S FORMULA 

Shri G. Rajagopalachari had been in favour of allowing the 
Muslims to have their separate Homeland. As a matter of fact, 
he had moved a resolution to that effect before the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee in April-May, 1942, but that resolution was reject¬ 
ed and the Congress Committee passed another resolution in which 
it was stated that “any proposal to disintegrate India by giving 
liberty to any component state or territorial unit to secede from 
the Indian Union or Federation will be highly detrimental to the 
best interests of the people of the different States and Provinces 
and the country as a whole and the Congress, therefore, cannot 
agree to any such proposal.” 

In March, 1944, Shri C. Rajagopalachari put forward his fam¬ 
ous formula to solve the deadlock prevailing in the country. On 8 
April, 1944, he wrote to Mr. Jinnah that his formula had the full 
approval of Mahatma Gandhi. That formula accepted the prin¬ 
ciple of Pakistan. The Muslim League was to support the demand 
of the Congress for the independence of India. During the transi¬ 
tional period, the Muslim League was to join hands with the Con¬ 
gress in forming a provisional Government. After the War, a 
Commission was to be appointed to demarcate those contiguous 
areas in North-West and North-East India in which the Muslims 
were in absolute majority. A plebiscite of all the inhabitants of 
those areas was to be taken to decide whether those areas wanted 
to be separated from Hindustan or not. If they decided to be 
separated, agreements were to be made for Defence, Communica¬ 
tions etc. Those terms were binding on the parties only if the 
British Government transferred all control into the hands of the 
Indians for the administration of the country. Mr. Jinnah reject¬ 
ed the formula of Rajaji. He condemned the offer of “maimed, 
mutilated and moth-eaten Pakistan.” He declared that he would 
not accept anything less than the six provinces of Sind, Punjab, 
North-Western Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Bengal and Assajn 
subject only to the adjustment of their territories. He was also 
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opposed to the Non-Muslims living in the Muslim majority areas 
to vote along with the Muslims. 

To quote Mr. Jinnah, ‘"His (Rajaji’s) formula is a parody, a 
negation of, and intended to torpedo, the Muslim League’s resolu¬ 
tion of March 1944 and when he says that his formula concedes all 
that the Muslim League had ever demanded by its resolution, it is 

the grossest travesty.” The only point which Mr. Jinnah 

appreciated in Rajaji’s formula was that it accepted the principle 
of partition or division of India. 

Rajaji’s formula was criticised from various quarters. On 14 
July, 1944, Sardar Santokh Singh, M.L.A., Sardar Hamam Singh, 
President, All India Sikh League, Sardar Joginder Singh and others 
signed and issued a joint statement against the formula. The state¬ 
ment said, “Wc strongly protest against this offer on behalf of the 
Sikh community and hereby declare that the Sikhs will fight to the 
bitter end against the proposal.” Dr. N. B. Khare who at that 
time was a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, stated on 15 
July, 1944 that “it was clear that Mr. Gandhi had accepted Mr. 
Rajagopalachari’s proposal of dividing the country into more than 
one political State. According to Gandhiji himself, vivisection of 
India was a sin, so the Mahatma at the present moment is willing 
to do a sinful act consciously.” On 20 July, 1944, Savarkar, Presi¬ 
dent of the Hindu Mahasabha, issued a statement in which he 
criticised Mahatma Gandhi and Rajaji “for conceding the Pakistan 
claim to Muslims without consulting other organisations and, in 
particular, the Hindu Mahasabha.” Qazi Mohammed Isha, Presi¬ 
dent of Baluchistan Muslim League and a member of the Working 
Committee of All India Muslim League, issued a statement on 24 
July, 1944, in which he clearly stated that “the Muslim nation 
refuses to accept the position of a petitioner.” The All Parties 
Hindu Conference was held at Lahore on 13 August, 1944 and 
it passed a resolution rejecting Rajaji’s formula because it “strikes 
at the root of the fundamental geographical culture and historical 
oneness, national integrity and administrative unity of India by 
proposing the dismemberment and vivisection of the country.” 
Srinivasa Sastri of the National Liberal Federation rejected the 
formula because he said: “I dread this idea of division of India. I 
dread it like poison.” It was under these circumstances that 
nothing came out of Rajaji’s formula. 

GANDHI-JINNAH TALKS (1944) 

In the month of September, 1944, there were talks between 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah at Bombay with a view to find 
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out some solution of the deadlock prevailing in the country. There 
were lengthy negotiations but nothing came out of them as Mr. 
Jinnah insisted that the Muslims were a separate nation and 
Mahatma Gandhi was not prepared to admit this claim of Mr. 
Jinnah. The only result of those talks was that Mr. Jinnah emerg¬ 
ed with greater prestige in India than before. It was realised that 
Mr. Jinnah occupied a very high position in the politics of the 
country and that was the reason why Mahatma Gandhi was taking 
pains to come to a settlement with him. 

LIAQUAT-DESAI PACT (1945) 

Another attempt was made in the beginning of 1945 to bring 
about an understanding between the Congress and the Muslim 
League so that they could participate in the formation of an interim 
Government at the Centre. This was the Desai-Liaquat Pact.' 
This pact was between Bhulabhai Desai, the leader of the Congress 
Party in the Central Assembly and Liaquat Ali Khan, the Deputy 
Leader of the Muslim League party in the Central Assembly. 
According to that Pact, the Congress and the Muslim League were 
to join on the basis of parity in forming an interim Government at 
the Centre. The representatives of the minorities like the Sikhs 
and the Scheduled Castes were also to be included in the Govern¬ 
ment. The Government was to function within the frame-work of 
the Government of India Act, 1935. If the Cabinet could not get 
a particular measure passed in the Central Assembly, it was not to 
seek recourse to the reserve powers of the Governor-General. The 
interim Government was to secure the release of the members of 
the Congress Working Committee. There were to be coalition 
Ministries in the Provinces consisting of Congress and Muslim 
League Members. 

Bhulabhai Desai had got the approval of Mahatma Gandhi for 
the Pact and Lord Wavell was also in favour of it. However, 
Mr. Jinnah made a public statement to the effect that he had no 
knowledge of the Desai-Liaquat Pact and whatever had been done 
was without any authority from the Muslim League. Mr. Jinnah 
told Liaquat Ali Khan that he should not have entered into the 
Pact without his knowledge and approval. The view of Liaquat 
Ali Khan was that it was very necessary for the Muslim League 
to come to some understanding with the Congress because the 
British were likely to leave India any moment and the rigid atti¬ 
tude of Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi was not desirable. His 
view was that the younger men should make an attempt to solve 
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the deadlock and that is why he entered into a Pact with Bhulabhai 
Desai. 


SIMLA CONFERENCE 

Lord Wavell called a Conference at Simla to resolve the deadlock 
in the country. The Conference met at 11 A.M. on 25 June, 1945. 
All the invitees, except Mahatma Gandhi, were present. In his 
opening speech, Lord Wavell made it clear that the Conference 
was not intended to solve the complex problems of India. More¬ 
over, it did not in any way prejudice or prejudge the final issue 
between the parties. He asked the members present to consider 
him as a sincere friend of India and help him in coming to some 
interim settlement. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, as the President of the Congress, 
took pains to explain the position of the Congress. He made it 
clear that the British plan dealt with purely temporary and interim 
arrangements and it should not be regarded as a precedent for the 
permanent arrangement in the future. He also attached consider¬ 
able importance to the declaration that the provisional plan was 
intended as a preliminary step towards the achievement of the goal 
of India’s independence. He also made it clear that although the 
Congress Working Committee was taking part in the Conference, 
its decision had to be ratified by the All India Congress Committee 
many of whose members were still in jails. Maulana Azad also 
sought certain clarifications from the Government. 

On 26 June, 1945, the Conference discussed the scope, functions 
and responsibilities of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General. After about one hour session on 27 June, the Conference 
adjourned till 29 June to enable the delegates to continue their 
private discussions. On 28 June, the private deliberations of the 
Conference reached a stage of impasse between the Muslim League 
and the Congress. On 29 June, the Conference met as scheduled 
but was adjourned after about an hour “to enable the delegates to 
carry on further consultations” to submit lists of names for the 
Executive Council. It was accepted to reassemble on 14 July, 
1945 at Simla. 

In the meanwhile, the Secretary to the Governor-General wrote 
a letter to Mr. Jinnah on 29 June requesting to him “to prepare 
and send him a list giving the names of members of the Muslim 
League who, in your opinion, could suitably be included in the pro¬ 
posed Executive Council. The number of names in this list should 
be not less than eight or more than twelve.” Mr. Jinnah was given 
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the choice to suggest “the names of persons of any community who 
are not members of the Muslim League.” ^ 

On 1 July, 1945, Pandit G. B. Pant had a talk with Mr. Jinnah 
regarding the fears expressed in the Muslims League circles that 
under the new proposals the Muslims would be in a minority and 
thus would not get a fair deal. On 2 July, Nawabzada Liaquat 
Ali Khan, General Secretary of the All India Muslim League, gave 
an interview at Simla in which he contended that the stand of the 
Congress party for a share in the Muslim quota of seats in the pro¬ 
posed Executive Council was “most unreasonable and has no justi¬ 
fication whatsoever.” 

On 7 July, 1945, Maulana Azad forwarded a panel of 15 names 
of whom five were caste Hindus, five Muslims, two non-caste 
Hindus, 1 Indian Christian, one Parsi and one Sikh. 

Mr. Jinnah sent a reply to the Viceroy on 7 July, 1945 in which 
he maintained “that all the Muslim members of the proposed Exe¬ 
cutive Council should be chosen from the Muslim League, subject 

to a confidential discussion between Your pjxcellencv and the 

* 

President of the Muslim League,” before they were finally recom¬ 
mended by the Viceroy to His Majesty’s Government for appoint¬ 
ment. Mr. Jinnah had an interview with Lord Wavell on 8 July, 
1945 for about an hour and a half. However, Lord Wavell refus¬ 
ed to give a guarantee to Mr. Jinnah that all the Muslim members 
of the proposed Executive Council would be chosen from the Mus¬ 
lim League. On 9 July, 1945, Mr. Jinnah informed Lord Wavell: 
“I regret I am not in a position to send the names on behalf of the 
Muslim League for inclusion in the proposed Executive Council 
as desired by you.” 

The Simla Conference met at 11 A.M. on 14 July, 1945 and 
Lord Wavell made an official announcement of the failure of the 
Conference. The words used by him were: “the Conference has 

therefore failed.I wish to make it clear that the responsibility 

for failure is mine.” 

At a Press Conference at Simla on 14 July, Maulana Azad stated 
that the Conference had failed because Mr. Jinnah insisted that the 
Muslim League alone must nominate all the Muslim members to 
the Executive Council of the Viceroy and that demand was not 
accepted by the Congress. 

Malik Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, Premier and leader of the 
Unionist Party of the Punjab, stated on 15 July “that the differen¬ 
ces between them (the Congress and the League) were the cause 
of the failure of the Conference—not the allotment of a seat to a 
Punjabi Muslim.” In his press statement issued on 15 July, Master 
Tara Singh, the Akali Sikh Leader, said: “The situation boiled 
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down to this. The League insisted upon the recognition of its right 
to nominate all the Muslim members of the Executive Council, as 
the sole representative body of the Muslims. But the Congress 
refused to admit this position and insisted upon its national charac¬ 
ter and consequently upon its right of nominating at least one of 
the Muslim members of the Executive Council. So the dispute was 
for one seat only which resulted in this gigantic failure.” The view 
of Dr. Khan Sahib, Premier of North-Western Frontier Province, 
was that “the entire responsibility of the failure of the Simla Con¬ 
ference lay on the obstinate attitude of Mr. Jinnah.” Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookcrjee, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
maintained that the Conference broke down “because Mr. Jinnah’s 
increasing demands were unacceptable to others and the Viceroy 
was not prepared to have an interim settlement without the co¬ 
operation and consent of the Muslim League.” 

About the Simla Conference, the Times of London wrote: “There 
will be natural disposition, in spite of Lord Wavell’s counsel, to 
place the blame for the failure on Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim 
League.” The Daily Telegraph wrote: “As on previous occasions, 
the cause of the deadlock has been the ancient hostility between 
the Muslims and the Hindus. Though the Viceroy laboured tire¬ 
lessly to produce a more accommodating spirit, Mr. Jinnah would 
not agree even to submit a list of names unless the exclusive right 
of the Muslim League to speak for the Muslims was accepted in 
advance.” The News Chronicle observed: “The responsibility for 
ihe failure of the Simla Conference was not Lord Wavell’s. It was 
Mr. Jinnah’s and Mr. Jinnah’s alone. The Muslim League is no 
more completely representative of Muslim India than the Congress 
is completely representative of Hindu India.” The Daily Mail re¬ 
marked: “Mr. Gandhi wrecked the Cripps proposals and Simla 
was Mr. Jinnah’s town. As the leader of the Muslim League, he 
duly wrecked the Wavell proposals,” 

Mr. Jinnah justified his stand in these words: “On a final exa¬ 
mination and analysis of the Wavell Plan, we found that it was a 
snare. There was the combination consisting of the Gandhi Hindu 
Congress who stand for India’s Hindu National Independence as 
one India, and the latest exponent of geographical unity, Lord 
Wavell, and Glancy-Khizr (leader of the Punjab Unionist Party), 
who are bent upon creating disruption among the Musalmans in 
the Punjab.” 

It is contended on behalf of the Muslim League that once Mr. 
Jinnah came to know that Lord Wavell wanted to include a non- 
Le^tgue Muslim from the Punjab, he was determined to wreck the 
Conference. The reason was that he wanted to impress upon all 
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the Muslim leaders in India and particularly the Muslim leaders 
of the Punjab that they were not going to get any prize offices by 
remaining outside the Muslim League. It was hoped that in that 
manner Mr. Jinnah would be able to bring all the AJuslim leaders 
under the banner of the Muslim League. It is also pointed out 
that Sir Feroz Khan Noon, the Defence Member of the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy, assured Mr. Jinnah that Lord Wavell 
would not go ahead with his plan without the approval of the 
Muslim League. It is also pointed out that Mr. Jinnah was not 
keen about the success of the Simla Conference because his claim 
that the Muslim League was the sole representative organisation of 
the Muslims had not been established through general elections. 
The North-Western Frontier Province had a Congress Ministry. 
The Punjab had a Unionist Ministry. The Sind Ministry of Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah was dependent on Congress sup¬ 
port and Bengal was under Section 93. Mr. Jinnah was in favour 
of having general elections so that the Muslim League, with its 
enhanced prestige and popularity in 1945, may be able to have 
Ministries of its own in some Provinces. That is the reason why 
Mr. Jinnah was not anxious about the success of the Simla Confer¬ 
ence. 


ELECTIONS IN 1945 

The Labour Party came to power in England on 10 July, 1945. 
Mr. Attlee became the Prime Minister and Pethick Lawrence was 
appointed the Secretary of State for India. The war with Japan 
ended officially on 14 August, 1945. Lord Wavell was summoned to 
London for consultation. He came back to India on 18 Septem¬ 
ber, 1945. In a broadcast to the people of India, he declared that 
the British Government had decided to hold elections to the Central 
and Provincial Legislatures. General elections were actually held 
toward the end of 1945. As regards the Central Assembly, the 
Muslim League won all the Muslim seats. The Party position in 
the Central Assembly was that the Congress had 57, the Muslim 
League 30, Independents 5, Akali Sikhs 2 and Europeans 8. The 
total number of elected seats was 102. In the Provinces the Con¬ 
gress was able to form Ministries in Assam, Bihar, the United Pro¬ 
vinces, Bombay, Madras, Orissa, the Central Provinces and the 
North-Western Frontier Province. Although the Muslim League 
had done equally well, it was able to form Ministries only in Bengal 
and Sind. The Muslim League won 79 out of 86 Muslim seats, 
but it was not able to form a ministry in the Punjab as it failed \o 
have a clear majority in a house of 175 members. Khizr Hayat 
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Khan Tiwana was able to form a Ministry with the help of the 
Congress and Sikh votes. In the North-Western Prcvince, the 
Muslim League won 17 seats and the Congress 19. 

PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION TO INDIA 

On 4 December, 1945, Mr. Herbert Morrison, Lord President 
of the Council and leader of the House of Commons, made a state¬ 
ment in the House of Commons on the Government Policy towards 
India. He pointed out that the policy of the Labour Government 
was to promote the early realisation of full Self-Government in India. 
He also declared that His Majesty’s Government regarded the set¬ 
ting up of a constitution-making body by which the Indians will 
decide their own future as a matter of the greatest urgency. He 
also declared that His Majesty’s Government were arranging for 
a Parliamentary delegation to go to India under the auspices of the 
Empire Parliamentary Association to convey in person the general 
wish and desire of the people of England that India should speedily 
attain her full and rightful position as an independent partner state 
in the British Commonwealth and the desire of Parliament to do 
everything within its power to promote the speedy attainment of 
that objective. A similar statement was made by Lord Pethick 
Lawrence in the House of Lords. 

On 1 January, 1946, Lord Pethick Lawrence observed thus in 
a broadcast: “I want you to realise that myself, the British Govern¬ 
ment, and, I believe, the whole of the British people earnestly desire 
to sec India rise ‘to the free and full status of an equal partner in 
the British Commonwealth’. We will do our utmost to assist India 
to attain that position. There is no longer any need for denuncia¬ 
tions or organised pressure to secure this end. If there was ever a 
time when there was cause for that, it is no longer.” 

The British Parliamentary delegation arrived in New Delhi on 
6 January, 1946 and left India on 8 February, 1946 after visiting 
various parts of the country and after discussions with various poli¬ 
tical parties of India. The leader of delegation was Professor 
Robert Richard. In his final press Conference, he said, “There are 
deep divisions among you, but these divisions disappear in the unity 
with which you very rightly demand a measure of self-govern¬ 
ment.We are all conscious of the fact that India has at last 

attained political manhood.” 

THE CABINET MISSION 

On 19 February, 1946, Lord Pethick Lawrence declared in the 
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House of Lords that the British Government had decided to send a 
special mission of Cabinet Ministers to resolve the constitutional 
deadlock in India. The members of the Cabinet mission were Lord 
Pethick Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. A. V. Alexander. 
The mission reached Delhi on 24 March, 1946 and there were pro¬ 
longed discussions between the members of the Cabinet Mission 
and Lord Wavell on the one hand and the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress and the Muslim League on the other. The 
members of the Cabinet Mission found that they were not able to 
accept either the point of view of the Congress or that of the Mus¬ 
lim League. Mr. Jinnah demanded a sovereign Pakistan. The 
Congress was even opposed to the creation of an All-India Union 
on a three-tier basis. Hence the Mission came to the conclusion 
that it must decide the matter in a manner which they considered 
to be the best under the circumstances. The view of the Mission 
was that a new interim Government should be formed and that 
should be entrusted with the task of setting up an All-India Com¬ 
mission from the elected members of the Provincial and Central 
Assemblies. That Commission was to decide whether there were 
to be one or two sovereign states in British India. If the Commis¬ 
sion failed to come to a decision within 30 days, the question was 
to be decided by taking votes. If the dissenting minority was more 
than a certain prescribed percentage, the question whether they 
should be allowed to form a separate state was to be decided in the 
following manner. The Muslim representatives in each of the 
Legislative Assemblies of Sind, North-Western Frontier Province, 
the Punjab and Bengal (with the addition of the district of Sylhet 
from Assam) were to meet separately to decide whether they would 
like to separate from the rest of India or not. Baluchistan was to 
be separated if the contiguous Provinces voted for separation. If 
the Muslim representatives of North-Western Frontier Province 
voted again separation, the Province was still to be separated if the 
surrounding Provinces voted for separation. The non-Muslim re¬ 
presentatives of the districts in which the non-Muslims were in 
majority and which were contiguous to India were to be allowed 
to vote whether they should be separated from their parent Pro¬ 
vinces and attached to the territory of India. If 75% of the Mus¬ 
lim representatives voted for separation, they were to have a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly to frame a constitution for their own area. This 
scheme was rejected both by the Congress and the Muslim League. 
Ultimately, the Cabinet Mission announced their final scheme on 
16 May, 1946. 

According to the Cabinet Mission Scheme, there was to be- Union 
of India embracing both British India and the Indian states and it 
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was to deal with Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. 
The Union was also to have the necessary power to raise the finances 
for the above mentioned three subjects. All other subjects were 
to vest in the Provinces. The States were to retain all subjects and 
powers other than those ceded to the Union of India. The Union 
of India was to have an Executive and a Legislature constituted 
from British India and representatives from the Indian states. The 
Provinces were to be free to form Groups and each Group was to 
determine which Provincial subjects be taken in common. The 
constitutions of the Union of India and of the Groups were to con¬ 
tain a Provision whereby any Province, if a majority in its Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly so desired, could call for a reconsideration of the 
terms of the constitution after an initial period of ten years and at 
ten yearly intervals thereafter. 

As regards the constitution-making machinery, the Legislative 
Assemblies of the Provinces were to elect the members of that body 
on the basis of one representative for one million of the population. 
The Sikh and Muslim Legislators were to elect the quota of their 
communities on the basis of their population. The representatives 
from the Provinces were to divide themselves into three Sections A, 
B and G. Section C was to consist of the representatives of Bengal 
and Assam, Section B of the Punjab, Sind and North-Western Fron¬ 
tier Province and Section A of the rest of the Provinces of India. 
These Sections were to settle the Provincial constitutions for the 
Provinces included in each Section and were also to decide whether 
any Group Constitution was to be set for those Provinces and if 
so with what provincial subjects the Group should deal. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the Sections were then to reassemble and settle the 
Union Constitution. The Provinces of India were given the power 
to opt out of the Groups by a decision of their Legislatures after 
the general elections under the New Constitution. The Resolutions 
of the Union Constituent Assembly regarding major Communal 
issues were to require a majority of the representatives present and 
voting of each of the two major communities. The Chairman of 
the Constituent Assembly was to decide which Resolution raised 
major Communal issues and he was to consult the Federal Court 
of India before giving his decision. A plan for Interim Govern¬ 
ment was also envisaged in Cabinet Mission Scheme. 

The Muslim League accepted the Cabinet Mission Scheme. The 
resolution of the Muslim League accepting the scheme stated: "In 
as much as the basis and the foundation of Pakistan are inherent in 
the Mission’s plan by virtue of the compulsory grouping of the six 
Muslim Provinces in Sections B and C, is willing to co-operate 
with the constitution-making machinery proposed in the scheme 
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outlined by the Mission, in the hope that it would ultimately re¬ 
sult in the establishment of complete sovereign Pakistan, and the 
consummation of the goal of independence for the major nations, 
Muslims and Hindus, and all the other people inhabiting the vast 
sub-continent. It is for these reasons that the Muslim League is 
accepting the scheme and will join the constitution-making body, 
and it will keep in view the opportunity and right of secession of 
Provinces or groups from the Union, which have been provided in 
the Mission’s plan by implication.” 

The Muslim League accepted the Cabinet Mission Scheme be¬ 
cause it provided for a weak centre and an opportunity to large 
Muslim majority Provinces like the Punjab and Bengal to dominate 
in their respective Sections. Those Sections were allowed to frame 
both Group and Provincial Constitutions. The Provinces were 
given the right to opt out but only after the first general election 
and under the terms of the constitution settled by the Section. 
Moreover, under Sections B and C, the Muslim League was getting 
the entire territory of the Provinces like the Punjab, Bengal and 
Assam in parts of which the non-Muslims were in a majority. The 
Congress was not happy with the Cabinet Mission Scheme as it 
provided for the compulsory grouping of the Provinces. In other 
words, a Province like North-Western Frontier Province in which 
a Congress Government was functioning, could be compelled to 
join Section B. The Province of Assam which had a Hindu 
majority, could be compelled to join Section C. Mr. Jinnah was 
right in saying that the Cabinet Mission Scheme was a sugar- 
coated pill for the Congress. Mr. Jinnnh was determined to have 
Pakistan and he found that the Cabinet Mission Scheme gave him 
an opportunity to have it. To begin with, he would have the 
compulsory grouping of the Provinces in the North-West and North- 
East. When the group constitutions of Sections B and C were 
prepared, he could decide later on to leave the Union of India. 
In that case, what he was going to have would be the whole of 
the Punjab, Sind, North-Western Frontier Province, Bengal and 
Assam. Once these areas became independent of the Union of 
India, the Hindu populations from those areas could be turned out 
making room for the Muslims from the rest of India to take their 
place. The great merit of the Cabinet Scheme from the point of 
view of the Muslim League was that it gave them the whole of the 
Punjab and the whole of Assam and Bengal. If the Congress had 
accepted this Scheme, it would have lost the whole of the Punjab and 
the whole of Bengal and Assam. By not accepting it, the Congress 
was ultimately able to save East Punjab, the whole of the Province 
of Assam minus the district of Sylhet and the whole of West Bengal. 
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That explains the reason why the Muslim League enthusiastically 
accepted the Cabinet Mission Scheme by a resolution passed on 
6 June, 1946. The Working Committee of the Congress passed 
the resolution cn 26 June, 1946 by which it accepted the scheme 
partially. The Congress accepted only that part of the Scheme 
which dealt with the constitution-making of the country. The 
view of the Congress was that the grouping of the Provinces was 
not to be compulsory. However, the Congress rejected the Interim 
Government Scheme on the ground that the clarifications given on 
the subject were not acceptable to it and the resolution of the 
Working Committee of the Congress was ratified by the All-India 
Congress Committee. 

FORMATION OF INTERIM GOVERNMENT 

Mr. Jinnah who had accepted the Scheme in its entirety, asked 
Lord Wavell to invite the Muslim League to form the Interim 
Government but Lord Wavell refused to oblige him as he was 
anxious to bring the Congress also into the Interim Government. 

On 22 July, 1946, Lord Wavell wrote a personal and confiden¬ 
tial letter to Mr. Jinnah with proposals to form an Interim Govern¬ 
ment. It was stated therein that the Interim Government would 
consist of fourteen members. Six members including one Scheduled 
Caste representative, would be nominated by the Congress, five 
members would be nominated by the Muslim League. Three re¬ 
presentatives of the minorities would be nominated by Viceroy. One 
of these three places would be kept for Sikhs. It was not 
open to either the Congress or the Muslim League to object to the 
names submitted by the other party, provided those were accepted 
by the Viceroy. Distribution of portfolios was to be decided after 
the parties had agreed to enter the Government and had submitted 
their names. The Congress and the Muslim League were each to 
have an equitable share of the most important portfolios. Mr. 
Jinnah was also informed that assurances about the status of the 
Interim Government which had been given by Lord Wavell in his 
letter dated 30 May, 1946 to Maulana Azad were to stand. Lord 
Wavell ended his letter with the following words: “We should not 
spend further time in negotiation but should try out at once a 
Government on the basis proposed above. If it does not work and 
you find the conditions unsatisfactory, it will be open to you to 
withdraw, but I am confident that you will not.” It is clear from 
this letter that the Muslim League was not to have the right to 
object to the Congress nominating a Muslim in its quota of six. 
Mr. Jinnah sent his reply on 31 July, 1946. He pointed out 
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to the Viceroy that “Your present proposal clearly destroys the 
principle of parity as well as representation according to communi¬ 
ties and gives a clear majority to the Congress as against the 

Muslim League to start with.I think you will appreciate that 

when you start with six Congress and five Muslim League with a 
Congress majority, the minority representatives will hold a very 
strong position as a balancing element, who would be nominated by 
you without even consultation with the Muslim League and this is 
serious departure from what we are assured of in your letter of 
June 20...In the end, Mr. Jinnah informed the Viceroy that 
there was no chance of the Muslim League accepting the pro¬ 
posal. 

But even before writing this letter on 31 July, 1946, Mr. Jinnah 
and the Muslim League Council had passed the resolution on 29 
July, 1946 in which the Muslim League withdrew its earlier ac¬ 
ceptance of the Cabinet Mission Scheme. In that resolution, it 
was declared that “now the time has come for the Muslim Nation 
to resort to Direct Action to achieve Pakistan, to assert their just 
rights, to vindicate their honour and to get rid of the present 
British slavery and the contemplated future caste-Hindu domi¬ 
nation”. Mr. Jinnah called upon the Muslims throughout India 
to observe 16 August, 1946 as Direct Action Day. He told the 
Muslims, “our motto should be discipline, unity and trust in the 
power of our own nation. If there is not sufficient power, create 
that power. If we do that, the Mission and the British Govern¬ 
ment may be rescued, released and freed from being cowed down 
by the threats of the Congress that they would launch a struggle 
and start non-co-operation. Let us also say that.” Mr. Jinnah 
also declared, “This day we bid good-bye to constitutional 
methods.... today we have also forged a pistol and are in a position 
to use it (Leonard Mosley: The Last Days of the British Raj, 
p. 29). 

In reply to Mr. Jinnah’s letter of 31 July, 1946, Lord Wavell 
wrote to him a personal, secret and final letter on 8 August, 1946 
in which he stated that the basis of representation was the same 
as the Muslim League Working Committee had accepted on 25 
June, 1946. Lord Wavell also informed Mr. Jinnah that in view 
of the League Resolution of 29 July, 1946, he had decided to in¬ 
vite the Congress to make proposals for an interim Government. 
The Working Committee of the All-India Congress Committee also 
authorised the Congress President to accept the invitation of the 
Viceroy to form the Interim Government. On 12 August, 1§46, the 
Viceroy issued a communique from New Delhi in which it was an¬ 
nounced: “His Excellency the Viceroy, with the approval of His 
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Majesty’s Government, has invited the President of the Congress to 
make proposals for the immediate formation of an Interim Govern¬ 
ment and the President of the Congress has accepted the invitation. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru will shortly visit New Delhi to discuss 
his proposals with His Excellency the Viceroy.” On 13 August, 
1946, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru wrote a letter to Mr. Jinnah from 
Wardha informing him about the Viceroy’s invitation to him as 
Congress President to form the Interim Government. In the same 
letter, Mr. Nehru wrote: “I have accepted this invitation. I feel 
that my fiist step should be to approach you and seek your co¬ 
operation in the formation of a coalition provisional Government. 
It is naturally our desire to have as representative a Government 
as possible...”. Mr. Nehru met Mr. Jinnah on 16 August at 
Bombay and after the meeting, Mr. Nehru announced: “Co¬ 
operation in the formation of the Provisional Government is being 
offered to the Congress by all elements excepting the Muslim League 
for the moment... .We shall always look for the larger measure of 
co-operation.” 

16 August, 1946 was Direct Action Day for the Muslim League. 
At that time, Mr. S. H. Suhrawardy was the Chief Minister of 
Bengal. He was an enthusiastic supporter of the Muslim League 
and also a member of the Working Committee of the All-Tndia 
Muslim League. He has been described as an “outwardly affable 
but inwardly ruthless politico.” In the issue of the Calcutta States¬ 
man on 5 August, 1946, he wrote, “Bloodshed and disorder are not 
necessarily evil in themselves, if resorted to for a noble cause. 
Among Muslims today, no cause is dearer or nobler than Pakis¬ 
tan.” On 16 August, 1946, the Muslims of Calcutta did 

havoc on the Hindus. Their shops were looted. Hindu men, 
women and children were mercilessly butchered. This state of 
affairs continued in Calcutta for three days. 

Although Mr. Ian Stephens, the editor of the Statesman, was 
pro-Muslim, he was constrained to write in these words about the 
Calcutta-killing: “When wc wrote two days ago, conditions in 
Calcutta were horrifying. They have gone beyond that since. 
Whatever the appropriate adjective is, they were nothing in com¬ 
parison with what we have subsequently seen. The latest estimate 
of dead is 3,000, who have lain thick about the streets. The injured 
number many thousand and it is impossible to say how many busi¬ 
ness houses and private dwellings have been destroyed. This is 
not a riot. It needs a word found in medieval history, a fury. 
Yet fury sounds spontaneous, and there must have been some de¬ 
liberation and organization to set this fury on its way. The horde 
who ran about battering and killing with lathis may have found 
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them lying about or brought them out of their own pockets, but 
that is not to be believed. We have already commented on the 
bands who found it easy to get petrol and vehicles when no others 
were permitted on the streets. It is not mere supposition that 

men were brought into Calcutta to make an impression. 

thousands have been brutally hurt, smashed eyes, smashed jaws, 
smashed limbs, of men, women and children—these are the kind of 
political arguments the twentieth century does not expect... .What 
befell India’s largest city last week was no mere communal riot, 
as we have hitherto understood the sanguinary term. For three 
days, the city concentrated on unrestrained civil war. Upon whom 
the main guilt for it rests is manifest. There has been criticism 
of the Governor. We do not think he has emerged particularly 
well. But none except a very great man holding his traditionally 
constitutional office during such a swift crisis could have done so. 
Where the primary blame lies is where we have squarely put it— 
upon the Provincial Muslim League Cabinet which carries responsi¬ 
bility for law and order in Bengal, and particularly up an the one 
able man of large administrative experience, the Chief Minister 
(Suhrawardy). That in the whole of India the only Province 
where carnage occurred, on the League’s professed peaceful Direct 
Action Day, should have been in Bengal, where a League Ministry 
holds office, astounds us.” 

The troubles spread from Calcutta to Noakhali in Bengal. 
There also the Muslims who formed the majority fell upon the 
Hindus who were in a minority. Thousand of Hindus were killed. 
Hindu women were molested and butchered. Children were put 
to death in a shameless manner. The trouble spread from Bengal 
to Bihar where the Hindus had their revenge on the Muslims. 

When all this was going on outside, Lord Wavell and Mr. Nehru 
had their preliminary conversations regarding the formation of the 
Interim Government on 17 and 18 August, 1946. On 24 August, 
Lord Wavell officially announced the resignation of the care-taker 
Government which had been appointed by the Viceroy in June 
1946. Lord Wavell also approved the appointment of an Interim 
Government proposed by the Congress Party. It was announced 
that the Interim Government would take office on 2 September 
1946 and would consist of the six Congressmen, five Muslims and 
three Minority members. 

During a meeting with Mahatma Gandhi which was brought 
about by the efforts of the Nawab of Bhopal, Mr. Jinnah cleverly 
made Mahatma Gandhi sign the following statement: “The Con¬ 
gress does not challenge but accepts that the Muslim League now is 
the authoritative representative of an overwhelming majority of the 
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Muslims of India. As such and in accordance with democratic 
principles they alone have today an unquestionable right to re¬ 
present the Muslims of India. But the Congress cannot agree that 
any restriction or limitation should be put upon the Congress to 
choose such representatives as they think proper from amongst the 
members of the Congress as their representatives.” This was the great 
tactical victory for Mr. Jinnah and when Mr. Nehru came to know 
of it, he wrote to Mr. Jinnah pointing out that “My colleagues and 
I did not accept the formula agreed to by Gandhiji and you.” 
Mahatma Gandhi also stated in a prayer meeting that he was 
thoroughly ashamed of having signed the formula. “No public 
servant has a right to act in this way.” 

Mr. Nehru formed the Interim Government on 2 September, 
1946. When he was taking oath inside, there were cries of Pakis¬ 
tan outside. The demonstrators were shouting that they would 
have Pakistan at any cost. 

MUSLIM LEAGUE JOINS INTERIM GOVERNMENT 

Lord Wavell was not satisfied with having secured .o-operation 
from the Congress. He also wanted the Muslim League to join 
the Interim Government. Mr. Jinnah was also anxious to join the 
Interim Government so that the Muslim League may be able to 
fight the battle of Pakistan from a position of strength. It was 
in this atmosphere that Lord Wavell invited Mr. Jinnah to come 
to New Delhi and see him. Mr. Jinnah came to Delhi from 
Bombay on 15 September, and met the Viceroy on 16, 25 and 28 
September, 1946. On 2 October, Mr. Jinnah met the Viceroy 
for nearly an hour. On 5 October, Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Nehru 
met in New Delhi at the residence of the Nawab of Bhopal and 
talked for more than three hours. Between 6 October and 13 
October, Mr. Nehru and Mr. Jinnah corresponded with each other 
regarding the new formula of the respective position of the 
Congress Party and the Muslim League in the Executive Council 
cf the Governor-General. Mr. Jinnah also corresponded with the 
Viceroy. On 3 October, 1946, Mr. Jinnah wrote a letter to the 
Viceroy virtually accepting his proposals of an Interim Govern¬ 
ment as mentioned in his letter of 22 July, 1946. However, he 
made one reservation “that the Congress should not include in the 
remaining five members of their quota a Muslim of th« ir choice”. 
On 12 October, Mr. Jinnah met the Viceroy again. On the same 
day, the Viceroy wrote to Mr. Jinnah informing him that “The 
Muslim League are at liberty to nominate anyone they wish from 
their own quota of seats in the Cabinet, though any person pro- 
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posed must, of course, be accepted by me and His Majesty before 
being appointed”. On 13 October, 1946, Mr. Jinnah sent a reply 
in which he observed that “it will be fatal to leave the entire field 
of administration of the Central Government in the hands of the 
Congress”, and therefore “we have decided to nominate five (mem¬ 
bers of the Interim Government) on behalf of the Muslim League”. 
On the same day, the Viceroy wrote to Mr. Jinnah: “I am glad to 
know that the Muslim League has decided to join the Interim Gov¬ 
ernment” and requested Mr. Jinnah to send the names of five re¬ 
presentatives. The names sent by Mr. Jinnah were Liaquat Ali 
Khan, I. I. Chundrigar, A. R. Nishtar, Ghazanfar Ali Khan and 
Jogcndra Nath Mandal. Mr. Jinnah carefully selected only those 
persons who were likely to put up fight for the Muslim League and 
Pakistan in the Interim Government. He did not include men like 
Nawab Ismail Khan and Choudury Khaliquzzaman because they 
were moderates and were anxious to come to terms with the Con¬ 
gress. Even Husain Imam who was the leader of the Muslim 
League Party in the Council of State was not selected. Even 
Nazimuddin was not included as Jogendra Nath Mandal, a 
Scheduled Caste Minister in the Muslim League Ministry of Bengal, 
was to be taken. 

With regard to the distribution of the important portfolios, Mr. 
Jinnah played the game skilfully. The impression given by him 
was that he was not interested in other portfolios but was concerned 
about the position of the Vice-President of the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy. He rightly came to the conclusion that he would 
get the best bargain if he allowed the Viceroy to do the bargaining 
for him. The Viceroy suggested to the Congress to give up the 
Home Department which was held by Sardar Patel. However, the 
Congress was not prepared to give to the Muslim League the port¬ 
folios of Home and Defence. The Congress thought that if the 
portfolio of Finance was offered to the Muslim League, the latter 
would refuse it on account of the proverbial Muslim inability to 
handle Finance. If the League accepted it, they would make fools 
of themselves. The League demanded that the Office of the Vice- 
President should go by rotation to the Congress and the League 
but the League was offered the Vice-Chairmanship of the Co¬ 
ordination Committee of the Cabinet. Experience showed that the 
Congress was in the wrong. Liaquat Ali Khan was able to manage 
the Department of Finance with the help of Choudhuri Mohammad 
Ali. With the Department of Finance under its control, the 
Muslim League was able to give the maximum trouble to the. Con¬ 
gress Ministers. Sardar Patel is said to have observed: “Whatever 
proposal he made was either rejected or modified beyond recogni- 
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tion by Liaquat Ali.” With the help of Choudhri Mohammad Ali, 
Liaquat Ali Khan prepared a Budget by which he imposed heavy 
taxes on the high incomes of the rich Hindu industrialists who were 
supporting the Congress. Liaquat Ali also proposed the setting up 
of a Commission to investigate charges of tax evasion made against 
industrialists and businessmen. Cleverly, Liaquat Ali did not dis¬ 
close the details of the Budget to the members of the Cabinet but 
got its assent only to the general principles of the Budget. The 
result was that when the Budget was presented in the Central 
Assembly, there was a lot of hue and cry. It was contended that 
the object of the Budget was to cripple commerce and industry 
which was largely in the hands of the Hindus. What applied to 
the Department of Finance equally applied to other Departments 
under the control of the nominees of the Muslim League. It was 
found that the Muslim League ministers were trying to create the 
greatest amount of friction and disharmony in the Government. 
Every Department of theirs became a cell of the Muslim League. 
It appeared that there were two hostile camps in the Government 
of India. There was absolutely no co-operation. It was difficult 
to say how long such a state of affairs could continue without a 
break-down. 

Outside the Government, there were serious differences between 
the Congress and the Muslim League with regard to the inter¬ 
pretation of the Cabinet Mission Scheme with regard to the group¬ 
ing of the Provinces. The contention of the Muslim League was 
that the grouping was compulsory. Mahatma Gandhi openly ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the grouping was optional. A similar 
view was held by Jawaharlal Nehru, K. M. Munshi and other 
constitutional experts of India. The situation became so serious 
that the British Government invited the Congress and Muslim 
League leaders to London. The London meeting was attended 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, Baldev Singh, Jinnah and Liaquat Ali Khan. 
The final decision of the British Government was in favour of the 
Muslim League. The British Government issued the following state¬ 
ment on 6 December, 1946: “The Cabinet Mission have through¬ 
out maintained the view that decisions of the Sections should, in 
the absence of an agreement to the contrary, be taken Ly a simple 
majority vote of the representatives in the Sections. This view has 
been accepted by the Muslim League, but the Congress have put 
forward a different view. They have asserted that the true mean¬ 
ing of the statement, read as a whole, is that the Provinces have the 
right to decide both as to grouping and as to their own Constitu¬ 
tions. 

“His Majesty’s Government have had legal advice which confirms 
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that the statement of 16 May means what the Cabinet Mission 
have always stated was their intention. This part of the state¬ 
ment, as so interpreted, must, therefore, be considered an essential 
part of the scheme of 16 May for enabling the Indian people to 
formulate a Constitution which His Majesty’s Government would 
be prepared to submit to Parliament. It should, therefore, be ac¬ 
cepted by all parties in the Constituent Assembly.” 

The first session of the Constituent Assembly was held on 9 
December, 1946 but the same was boycotted by the Muslim League. 
The resolutions passed by the Constituent Assembly were denounc¬ 
ed by the Muslim League as ultra vires, invalid and illegal. The 
Congress demanded the resignation of the Muslim League nominees 
in the interim Government on the ground that the League was not 
taking part in the proceedings of the Constituent Assembly and was 
also committed to a programme of Direct Action. A similar de¬ 
mand was made by the Muslim League for the resignation of 
Congress nominees. A very serious situation arose in the country. 
The Viceroy did not know what to do. It was difficult to pick 
and choose between the Congress and the Muslim League. Which¬ 
ever party was favoured, the other party was bound to create mis¬ 
chief. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 20 FEBRUARY, 1947 

It was under these circumstances that the British Government 
made an epoch-making statement on 20 February, 1947 in which 
it was declared that the British Government would transfer power 
into the hands of the Indians by a date not later than June 1948. 
It was declared that the British Government shall have to decide 
to whom the powers of the Central Government in British India 
were to be handed over on the due date, whether as a whole to 
some form of Central Government for British India or in some 
areas to existing Provincial Governments or in such other way as 
might seem most reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian 
people. The British Government also announced that Lord 
Mountbatten was to succeed Lord Wavell as the Viceroy of India. 
It was stated that Lord Mountbatten was to be entrusted with the 
task of transferring into the hands of the Indians the responsibility 
for the Government of British India in a manner that would best 
ensure the future happiness and prosperity of India. 

MOUNTBATTEN AND PARTITION OF INDIA 
Lord Mountbatten arrived in India on 22 Match, 1947. On 
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23 March, the Muslim League observed the Pakistan Day. On 
27 March, Mr. Jinnah declared: “I am fighting for Pakistan, which 
means I am fighting for the freedom of India. I am fighting for 
Pakistan because it is the only practical solution for solving the 
problem and the other ideal of a United India and a rule based on 
parliamentary system of Government is a vain dream and an impos¬ 
sibility. India is neither a country nor a nation, but is a score of 
nations.” There were serious riots in the Punjab in the month of 
March. These riots were preceded by a very virulent agitation by 
the Muslim League in the Punjab, Sind and the North-Western 
Frontier Province. The Muslim League volunteers were given a 
free hand to do whatever they pleased. They were allowed to go 
to the roofs of the Government buildings and hoist the Muslim 
League flags and there was none to ask them why they were doing 
so. Whatever the Muslim League did was watched with patience 
and internal satisfaction by the British bureaucracy. Even when 
the riots broke out in March, 1947, there was no Government 
machinery to stop them. The eye witness accounts of the havoc 
brought about by the Muslim rioters at Rawalpindi and its neigh¬ 
bourhood were simply disgusting. Hindus and Sikhs were mur¬ 
dered and burnt and thrown into the drains. There was none to 
care for their dead bodies. In the foundations of present Islama¬ 
bad near Rawalpindi lies the blood of the innocent Hindus and 
Sikhs who had done nothing to deserve their fate. Alan Campbell 
Johnson who accompanied Lord Mountbattcn on a visit to Kahuta 
near Rawalpindi, writes: “We arrived to find that the havoc in 
the small town was very great. Picking our way through the rub¬ 
ble, we could see that the devastation was as thorough as any pro¬ 
duced by fire-bomb raids in the war. This particular communal 
orgy involved the destruction of Sikhs and their livelihood by 
Moslems who were proving difficult to track down. The Muslims 
in the area seemed to be quite pleased with themselves, and to be 
unable to appreciate that the local Sikh traders were one of the 

principal sources of their own prosperity.” One is really 

amazed how such a thing could happen in the neighbourhood of 
Rawalpindi which was one of the biggest Military Headquarters 
of the Government of India. There was no dearth of the soldiers 
who could be sent from the Cantonment to the scene of the riots 
at a moment’s notice. There was the Chaklala Aerodrome at 
hand from where the bombers could fly to control the situation and 
stop the rioters. One cannot help observing that at this critical 
time, the Englishmen forgot their duties and behaved like partisans. 
India *had a Governor-General in Lord Wavell who was every inch 
a General but even he kept quiet. Even he could do nothing at 
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the time of the Calcutta killing or at the time of Rawalpindi riots. 

The fact of the matter is that when Lord Mountbatten reached 
India, the situation in the country was drifting towards a civil war. 
There was no love lost between the Hindus and the Mi^lims in the 
country. In the cities where the Hindus and the Muslims lived, 
each was determined to destroy the other. A Hindu would not 
live in the area where the Muslims predominated and vice versa. 
There was no security of life or property. People were disposing 
of properties in areas inhabited by the other community. The 
whole situation was volcanic. The Government officials were 
taking sides. Barring noble exceptions, the general trend was that 
no Muslim was prepared to do anything for a Hindu who was 
formerly his friend or neighbour. The country was divided into 
hostile camps. 

When Lord Mountbatten was faced with such a situation, he 
came to the inevitable conclusion that the only solution for India 
was the partitioning of the country. He found that even Con¬ 
gress leaders like Sardar Patel and Jawaharlal Nehru were forced 
by the circumstances to admit that there was no other way. The 
unity of India was very dear to them but it was found that the 
circumstances were such that the same could not be maintained. 
Mahatma Gandhi was of the definite opinion that it was better to 
face a civil war than to have partition of the country. He is stated 
to have declared that the partition “will be over my dead body.” 
However, the situation in the country became so horrible that even 
he was converted to the point of view that the only solution for the 
country was its partition. It appears that both Patel and Nehru 
were impressed by the argument that it was better to have a smal¬ 
ler India where they could do what they pleased than to have a 
bigger India where the Muslim League will not allow them to do 
anything. Within hardly two weeks of the arrival of Mountbatten 
in India, it became clear that India was going to be partitioned. 
It is pointed out that Lord Mountbatten was not enamoured of the 
Cabinet Mission plan as it was not his own child. The circums¬ 
tances dictated the partitioning of the country. We are told that 
on 8 April 1947, Lord Mountbatten was discussing Liaquat Ali 
Khan’s paper on the division of the Armed Forces. On 19 April, 
Lord Ismay, Chief of the Viceroy’s Staff, emphasised the difficulty 
of East Pakistan and West Pakistan who were so much separated 
from each other. The reply of Mountbatten was that “Whatever 
its implications, he was beginning to think that Pakistan was in¬ 
evitable.” On 11 April, the news leaked out in the press that the 
Government of India was thinking of the partitioning of the coun¬ 
try. The reaction of Lord Mountbatten was: “The more the 
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papers speculate about partition, the more they are preparing pub¬ 
lic opinion for its arrival.” It appears that even before the arrival 
of Lord Mountbatten, the Cabinet Mission plan had already col¬ 
lapsed. 

The first plan of Lord Mountbatten was to hand over power to 
the Provinces or to such confederations of Provinces as the latter 
might decide to form. He also was in favour of partitioning the 
Provinces of Bengal and Punjab with a view to separate the predo¬ 
minantly Muslim areas from the predominantly non-Muslim areas. 
He was also in favour of allowing the Muslim district of Sylhet the 
option of joining the Muslim Province of Bengal. In the case of 
North-Western Frontier Province, fresh elections were to be held 
to ascertain the wishes of the people. 

There was opposition to his proposals. Sir Evan Jenkins, Gover¬ 
nor of the Punjab, opposed the partition on the ground that the 
divided Provinces would still be having minorities. The conten¬ 
tion of the Governor of Bengal was that the division of Bengal 
would make East Bengal a rural slum. Mr. Jinnah contended 
that the division of the Punjab and Bengal would destroy the ad¬ 
ministrative and economic fabric of the Provinces which had been 
built up during the last century. He contended that ultimately 
there would be exchange of populations between India and Pakis¬ 
tan and the problem of the minorities would be automatically solv¬ 
ed in that manner. Mr. Jinnah’s argument was that if the Punjab 
and Bengal were to be partitioned, then the other Provinces where 
the Muslims lived in large numbers must also be partitioned. 

Lord Mountbatten sent his plan to London on 2 May with Lord 
Ismay and his secretary, George Abell. He requested the British 
Government to send their approval by 10 May, 1947. He was 
thinking of putting his plan before a meeting of the party leaders 
on 17 May, 1947. However, when his plan came back from 
London, many changes had been made in it. It is said that when 
he showed the same to Jawaharlal Nehru, he told the Viceroy frank¬ 
ly that the Congress would not accept it. The scheme was likely 
to result in the Balkanization of India. When Lord Mountbatten 
found that Nehru was opposed to the draft he had received from 
London, he decided to make another attempt. The plan of V. P. 
Menon was examined. According to that plan, the transfer of 
power was to take place on the basis of Dominion Status to India 
and such other areas as wanted to sepaiate from India and form 
another state. Lord Mountbatten found that Nehru was not 
opposed to a plan according to which power was to be transferred 
to two Central Governments on the basis of Dominion Status. The 
provisions with regard to the partitioning of the Punjab, Bengal and 
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Assam were already known. The wishes of the Muslim areas of 
the Punjab, Bengal, Sind and the North-Western Frontier Province 
could also be ascertained. The great merit of the scheme of V. P. 
Mcnon was that as an able draftsman, he was able to put together 
many ideas into one plan. Lord Mountbatten left fbr London on 
18 May, 1947 and came back to India after getting the approval 
of the British Government. The final plan that emerged is known 
as “Statement regarding the method of transfer of power, 3 June, 
1947.” 

3 JUNE PLAN 

According to 3 June Plan, the Provinces of the Punjab and Ben¬ 
gal were to be partitioned into two parts, one part representing the 
predominantly Muslim areas and the other part representing the 
predominantly Hindu areas. In order to ascertain the wishes of 
the people of these two provinces, the members of two parts of each 
Legislative Assembly were to sit separately and vote whether or not 
the Provinces should be partitioned. If a simple majority of cither 
part decided in favour of partition, paitition was to take place and 
arrangements were to be made accordingly. A Boundary Commis¬ 
sion was to settle the details of the boundaries in case partition of 
the Provinces of Bengal and the Punjab was decided upon. The 
Legislative Assembly of Sind was to make its own decision at a spe¬ 
cial meeting. Provision was made for a referendum in the case 
of the North-Western Frontier Province and the Muslim-majority 
district of Sylhct in Assam. It is well known that the Legislative 
Assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab decided in favour of partition 
and a Boundary Commission was appointed to decide which parts 
of these provinces were to go to Pakistan and which parts to remain 
in India. The referendum in the case of North-Western Frontier 
Province went in favour of the Muslim League. Likewise, the dis¬ 
trict of Sylhet decided to join East Bengal. 

The 3 June Plan was broadcast to the people of India by Lord 
Mountbatten on 3 June 1947. In his broadcast to the nation, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vice-President of the Interim Government, 
endorsed the Plan and said: “It is with no joy in my heart that I 
commend these proposals to you, though I have no doubt in my 
mind that this is the right course. For generations we have dreamt 
and struggled for a free and independent united India. The pro¬ 
posal to allow certain parts to secede if they so will is painful for 
any of us to contemplate. Nevertheless, I am convinced that our 
present decision is the right one even from the larger viewpoint.... ” 

In his broadcast on the same day, Mr. Jinnah said: “It is clear 
the Plan does not meet in some important respects our point of 
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view.But so far as I have been able to gather, on the whole, 

the reaction in the Muslim circles in Delhi has been hopeful.” It 
is obvious that Mr. Jinnah did not say in so many words that he 
accepted the 3 June Plan on behalf of the Muslim League. This 
he did in spite of the fact that Lord Mountbatten requested him to 
make a categorical statement with regard to the acceptance of the 
Plan by the Muslim League. 

On behalf of the Sikh Community, Sardar Baldev Singh who 
was the Defence Member in the Interim Government, observed thus 

in his broadcast: “The Plan that has now been announced. 

is not a compromise. I prefer to call it a settlement. It does not 
please everybody, not the Sikh Community anyway, but it is cer¬ 
tainly something worthwhile. Let us take it at that.” 

The comment of the Hindustan Times was that the 3 June Plan 
was the “most impartial and carefully thoughtout plan devised for 

the quickest and most peaceful transfer of power.the main 

thing about the new plan which must appeal universally to the 
people of India is that it has been accepted by the Congress, the 
Moslem League and the Sikhs. This new hope of agreement among 
conflicting parties should itself commend the plan to the people. .” 

On 8 June, 1947, a meeting of the All India Hindu Mahasabha 
was held in New Delhi to consider the Plan and it was resolved: 
“This Committee deeply deplores the fact that the Indian National 
Congress, after having given a solemn assurance to the Hindu elec¬ 
torate that it stood by the unity of India and would oppose the dis¬ 
integration of India, has betrayed the country by agreeing to the 
partition of India without a reference.” 

On 10 June, 1947, the Council of the All India Muslim League 
met in New Delhi and passed a resolution accepting the 3 June 
Plan. It resolved “to give full authority to the President of the 
All India Muslim League, Qaide-Azam Jinnah, to accept the 
fundamental principles of the plan as a compromise and to leave 
it to him, with full authority to work out all the details of the Plan 
in an equitable and just manner with regard to carrying out the 
complete division of India on the basis and fundamental principles 
embodied in His Majesty’s Government’s Plan, including Defence, 

Finance and Communications.” It is to be noted that the 

resolution of the Muslim League did not say in so many words that 
it accepted the 3 June Plan but rather it authorised Mr. Jinnah 
“to accept the fundamental principles of the Plan.” The resolu¬ 
tion of the Muslim League was forwarded to the Viceroy. 

On the same day, the National Executive of the Socialist Party 
of India met in New Delhi and resolved that it “expresses its dis- 
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approval of and grief at the proposed division of the Country” as 
envisaged by the 3 June Plan. 

A joint conference of the Sikhs was held at Lahore and it passed 
a resolution on 12 June in these words: “This joint ^Conference dis¬ 
approves of the scheme for the division of India into two sovereign 
States. In its opinion, the only redeeming feature of the plan is 

the acceptance of the principle of partition of the Punjab. 

while the plan is designed to carve out a sovereign Muslim State to 
satisfy Muslim demands, it fails to provide for the Sikhs any posi¬ 
tion of power or status or any means for the protection of their 
interests in the constitution-making machinery. 55 

The Working Committee of the All India Majlis-e-Ahrar passed 
on 13 June, 1947, a resolution in which it declared that the 3 June 
Plan would result in the “political subjugation of Pakistan in the 
shape of economics and Defence alliances. Ahrars have always 
stood for complete independence and as such the Majlis cannot lend 
its support to it.” 

An emergency meeting of the All India Congress Committee was 
held in New Delhi in the Constitution House to consider the 3 June 
Plan under the presidentship of Acharya Kripalani. On 15 June, 
it passed a resolution by 157 votes to 29 votes. The resolution 
read: “The All India Congress Committee accept the proposals 
embodied in the announcement of June 3 which have laid down a 

procedure for ascertaining the will of the people concerned. 

The Proposals of June 3, 1947, are likely to lead to the secession 
cf some parts of the country from India. However much this may 
be regretted, the All India Congress Committee accepts this possi¬ 
bility in the circumstances now prevailing.” 

Speaking on the resolution, Jawaharlal Nehru emphasized the 
fact that “It must be realised that it is not possible to coerce un¬ 
willing parts to remain in the Indian domain.” Sardar Patel ob¬ 
served that India had to choose between “partition or complete 
Balkanisation and anarchy.” What Gandhiji said was that al¬ 
though he had previously opposed Pakistan, “sometimes certain 
decisions however unpalatable they may be, have to be taken.” 

At the end of a ten-day session, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of India passed the following resolution in New 
Delhi on 20 June, 1947: “The Mountbatten Award of June 3 does 
not give India real independence but is the culmination of a double- 
faced imperial policy, which while making concessions to the nation¬ 
al demand to transfer power, sets in motion disruptive and reac¬ 
tionary forces to obstruct the realisation of real independence. The 
British policy of divide and rule, exploiting Hindu-Muslim differ¬ 
ences, produced an unprecedented civil war and^has now culminated 
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in the final act of partition of the country into two hostile States 
which they plan to control by entering into new alliances with 

reactionary forces in the different partitioned areas.” 

In order to give effect to the 3 June Plan, the Indian Indepen¬ 
dence Bill was introduced into British Parliament on 4 July, 1947 
and the same was passed on 18 July, 1947. The Indian Indepen¬ 
dence Act, 1947, provided for the partition of India and the estab¬ 
lishment of the two dominions of India and Pakistan from the 
appointed day, i.e., 15th August, 1947. The Act also provided for 
the Legislative supremacy of the two Dominions. The Legislatures 
of the two Dominions were given full powers to make laws having 
extra-territorial jurisdiction. The British Government was to have 
no control over the affairs of the two Dominions after 15 August, 
1947. Until a new Constitution was framed for each Dominion, 
the Indian Independence Act made the existing Constituent Assem¬ 
blies of India and Pakistan the Dominion Legislatures for the time 
being. The Dominion Legislatures were to exercise all the powers 
which were formerly exercised by the Central Legislature in addi¬ 
tion to their power with regard to the framing of the Constitution. 
Pending the framing of a new Constitution, each Dominion was to 
be governed in accordance with the provisions of the Government 
of India Act, 1935. Each Dominion was authorised tc make 
modifications in the Government of India Act, 1935, according to 
its own requirements. The Governor-General was given the power 
to modify or adapt the Government of India Act, 1935 as might be 
considered necessary till 31 March, 1948. After that date, the 
power was to be exercised by the Constituent Assembly of each 
Dominion. The right of the King to veto laws or to reserve laws 
for his pleasure was given up. That right was given to the 
Governor-General of the Dominion. He was given the full autho¬ 
rity to assent in the name of His Majesty to any law of the Domi¬ 
nion Legislature made in its ordinary legislative capacity. The 
Office of the Secretary of State for India was abolished. 

PARTITION OF INDIA 

The partition of India in 1947 was the outcome of many forces, 
although the main cause was the isolationist policy of the Muslims 
in India. Under the influence of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, the 
Muslims in India began to think and dream separately from the 
Hindus. They started feeling that their interests were different 
from tho$c of the Hindus and they had nothing in common with 
them. They went to the extent of saying that their interests were 
opposed to those of the Hindus. If India was given a responsible 
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government, Hindu majority was bound to dominate the Muslims 
in India who were in a minority in the whole country. The Mus¬ 
lims also felt that they were educationally backward and conse¬ 
quently could not compete with the Hindus. With, the passage of 
time, they drifted more and more away from the Hindus. The 
Muslim League ideology also estranged the Muslims from the 
Hindus. Sir Mohammad Iqbal and Mr. Jinnah also played their 
part in taking the Muslims away from the Hindus. Particularly 
after 1940, the Muslims insisted that they wanted a separate home¬ 
land and they were not prepared to come to any compromise with 
the Hindus. This isolationist policy of the Muslims ultimately led 
to the partitioning of India. 

There is no denying the fact that the Muslims were helped 
immensely by the British Government in India. After the revolt 
of 1857, the Government of India was in search of allies in the 
country to stabilize its position against those who were out to drive 
them away and they found the Indian princes, zamindars and the 
Indian Muslims ready to cooperate with them. The Government 
of India followed a policy of “divide arid rule” and kept on favour¬ 
ing the Muslims even at the cost of other communities in India. 
Bengal was partitioned in 1905 to please the Muslims. In 1909, 
the Muslims were given separate representation. They were given 
weightage in the legislatures. Seats were reserved for them on the 
Indian Council and the Governor-General’s Executive Council. 
Whatever was offered by the Congress to win over the Muslims, 
the Government of India and the British Government was always 
ready to offer them more. Under the circumstances, the Muslims 
of India began to look to the British Government for everything 
and were not in a mood to come to any compromise with the Con¬ 
gress or the Hindus. This is what happened on the occasion of the 
Second Round Table Conference and on many other occasions. 
The British bureaucracy was determined to have its revenge* against 
the Hindus who were clamouring for the liberation of their country. 
They were determined to crush the nationalist movement in India 
and if they failed in their effort, they were determined to divide the 
country in such a way that it was not worthwhile for the Hindus to 
have their freedom. It was this attitude which was responsible 
for the partition of India. It is a well-known fact that the British 
bureaucracy in India helped the Muslim League agitation in 1946 
and 1947. As a matter of fact, it was this encouragement that 
helped the Muslim Leaguers to hold their demonstrations without 
any interference or oppression from the side of the Government. 
This attitude may be compared with the treatment meted out to 
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the Hindu agitators who were not only beaten mercilessly but also 
actually shot dead on many occasions. 

It is pointed out that the Indian National Congress was also 
partly responsible for the partition of India. Dr. Lai Bahadur 
says: “It (Congress) adopted an attitude of appeasement towards 
the Mussalmans and thus encouraged them, without wishing it, to 
go on adding to their unreasonable claims. In its passion to woo 
the Mussalmans, it frequently made sacrifices of principles. The 
communal malady grew into unproportioned height and ultimately 
led to the division of India. The Congress unfortunately never 
tried to understand the Muslim character of isolation and aggres¬ 
sion and, to the end, continued to dally with the false hopes that 
somehow or other some turn of event would remove communal 
problem.” The same author points out that even in the hour of 
the division of India, the Congress preferred to indulge in self- 
deception: “The All India Congress Committee trusted that when 
present passions subsided, India’s problems would be viewed in 
their proper perspective and the false doctrine of two nations would 
be discredited and discarded by all.” The initial mistake was 
made by the Indian National Congress in 1916 when it signed the 
Lucknow Pact. It ought not to have conceded separate electorates 
to the Muslims. It ought not to have agreed to give the Muslims 
a fixed percentage of representatives in the legislatures. The Con¬ 
gress attitude towards the Communal Award of 1932 also helped the 
isolationist policy of the Muslims. Nobody doubts the patriotism of 
the Congressmen but the fact remains that the Congress policy of 
appeasement of the Muslims ultimately led to the partitioning of 
India. 

It is true that the Cabinet Mission scheme ruled out the idea of 
Pakistan and made provision for a Constituent Assembly which was 
to frame a constitution for free India. However, certain events 
helped the Muslim League. The Muslim League was allowed to 
join the Interim Government without agreeing to take part in the 
deliberations of the Constituent Assembly. Its members in the 
Interim Government refused to cooperate with the other members. 
They proclaimed their loyalty to the Viceroy whose appointees and 
nominees they considered themselves to be. They openly talked of 
carving out a Pakistan. 

The division among the members of the Interim Government was 
reflected in the whole administrative machinery. According to the 
Report of the General Secretaries of the Indian National Congress, 
“If the jCivil Services, the police and the army became divided in 
their loyalty and their members functioned on communal lines, 
nothing but mischief and chaos in the administration c >uld result. 
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And this was happening.for the League, this situation was 

in the nature of pressure tactics for its demand for Pakistan.” The 
Muslim League members of the Interim Government removed the 
Hindu and Sikh officers from the key positions in tfypir Depart¬ 
ments and put in their places Muslims who could be depended 
upon to help the cause of Pakistan. 

It was during the period of the Interim Government that com¬ 
munal riots took place on a very large scale. “The ever-increasing 
and ever-deepening chain of communal disturbances involving mass 
murder, arson or loot accompanied by unthinkable atrocities and 
horrors obliged the Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress to consider the whole communal and political situation 
afresh.” The only way out of the difficulty appeared to be the 
partitioning of India. Jawaharlal Nehru referred to this fact in 
these words on June 3, 1947: “There has been violence, shameful, 
degrading and revolting violence, in various parts of this country. 
This must end.” The Congress was not happy about the partition¬ 
ing of the country as it had consistently fought for the liberation 
cf united India. The following words of Jawaharlal Nehru give 
an idea of the working of his inner mind: “For generations we have 
dreamt and struggled for a free and independent, united India. 
The proposal to allow certain parts to secede, if they so will, is pain¬ 
ful for any of us to contemplate.” 

The announcement of the British Government in February 1947 
that it was determined to put power into the hands of the Indians 
at a very early date worsened the communal situation in the coun¬ 
try and helped the cause of Pakistan. While making the declara¬ 
tion, “His Majesty’s Government had hoped that it would be pos¬ 
sible for the major parties to cooperate in the working out of the 
Cabinet Mission’s Plan of May 1946 and evolve for India a consti¬ 
tution acceptable to all concerned.” However, that hope was not 
fulfilled as no pressure was put on the Muslim League to take part 
in the deliberations of the Constituent Assembly. The British Gov¬ 
ernment also accepted the point of view of the Muslim League that 
the grouping of the provinces under the Cabinet Mission scheme was 
compulsory. It appears that it was felt by the Congress leaders in the 
month of May 1947 that the partition of India was absolutely inevi¬ 
table. “The Congress had to choose between partition and continu¬ 
ance of a state of affairs which was becoming more and more intoler¬ 
able.” According to Sardar Patel, “I felt that if we did not accept 
partition, India would be split into many bits and would be com¬ 
pletely ruined. My experience of office for one year convinced me 
that the way we have been proceeding would lead us to disaster. We 
would not have had ©ne Pakistan but several. We would hav$ 
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had Pakistan cells in every office.” Again, “It was then that I was 
made fully conscious of the extent to which our interests were 
being prejudiced everywhere by the machination of the Political 
Department, and came to the conclusion that the best course was 
to hasten the departure of these foreigners even at the cost of the 
partition of the country. It was also then that I felt that there 
was the unification of the rest of India.” 

Prof. Percival Spear says: “Was partition inevitable? In my 
opinion it was as soon as Jinnah resorted to direct action in 1946, 
for the only alternatives then were the frightful excesses of civil 
commotion and anarchy. But the die was probably cast much 
earlier, when the Congress failed to realize the new strength of the 
League in 1945 or to take office under the Cripps proposals of 
1942. The Simla talks in 1945 were probably the last chance of 
getting the League to accept something short of full Pakistan; the 
Cripps offer of 1942 the last chance for the Congress to smother 
the League before it became a formidable mass movement. But 
there is another point to remember before too much regret is felt 
for the lost unity of India. The fedeial provisions of the Cripps 
and later proposals so reduced the powers of the Central Govern¬ 
ment that it is very doubtful if the great developments of Nehru’s 
India would have been possible under them. It is probable that 
the centre would have been weak, and political energy spent by the 
communities in jostling for position instead of re-organising the 
country. Industrial development would have waited on party tac¬ 
tics, and five-year plans on political polemics. Only a joint direc¬ 
torate of the two parties could have achieved the kind of develop¬ 
ment which has actually occurred, and of this there was never any 
sign. However much partition may be regretted in principle, it 
was perhaps necessary, on this account, in the larger interests of the 
country.” The views of Dr. Lai Bahadur are: “The partition of 
India was an event of great importance. It ushered in an era of 
independence, though the enthusiasm for it was somewhat diminish¬ 
ed due to division. But even the partition is not without advant¬ 
age. Had India remained a united whole, the Mussalmans would 
surely have dominated and would have shared in the amenities of 
life more than their due. Right traditions could never have deve¬ 
loped as at every step special claims of the Mussalmans would have 
been advanced. They would have taken roots only if homage 
were not paid to Muslim appeasement. But seeing the history of 
the Indian National Congress this would have been impossible.... 
But as it never understood Muslim mind and character, it also 
never adhered to principles in its dealing with Mussalmans. Expe¬ 
diency always came in operation in its treatment with the Muslims, 
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The territorial integrity of India could be a benefit to the country 
only in the event of equal treatment to all and in the absence of 
Muslim appeasement policy. Since the Congress was incapable of 
doing it, the division of the country cannot be seriously lamented. 
It was choosing between the two evils-—Muslim domination over 
the whole of the country and vivisection of Mother India—and in 
accepting the latter position, perhaps a better evil was chosen.” 
(The Muslim League, p. 345). 

PAKISTAN SINCE 1947 

The Dominion of Pakistan came into existence on 14 August 
1947 when Lord Mountbatten went to Karachi to transfer power 
into the hands of the leaders of Pakistan. The Quad-i-Azam 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah was appointed the first Governor-General 
of Pakistan. While assuming office on 14 August 1947, Mr. Jin¬ 
nah observed: “Such voluntary and absolute transfer of power and 
rule by one nation over others is unknown in the history of the 
world. It is the translation and realization of the great ideals of 
the Commonwealth which now has been effected; and hence both 
Pakistan and Hindustan have remained members of the Common¬ 
wealth, which shows how truly we appreciate the high and noble 
ideals by which the Commonwealth has been and will be guided 
in the future.” As a symbol of goodwill towards Great Britain, 
Pakistan retained many British Officers in the Central and Provin¬ 
cial Governments. There were Governors of Provinces and heads 
of the Armed Forces in Pakistan who were drawn from the ranks 
of British administrators. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah was universally respected in Pakistan and he 
directed practically every Department of the Government. His 
was the final word on every matter. He did not occupy the posi¬ 
tion of a constitutional head and the real power did not vest in Prime 
Minister Liaquat Ali Khan. However, it was immaterial whether 
a thing was done by Mr. Jinnah or by Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan as both 
worked in harmony and co-operation.. This state of affairs conti¬ 
nued till September 1948 when Mr. Jinnah died. The only impor¬ 
tant event of the regime of Mr. Jinnah was the attack of the tribal 
raiders on Kashmir in October 1947 but nothing came out of it 
as the State of Jammu and Kashmir acceded to India and the 
Indian armed forces were sent to Kashmir to clear the valley from 
the invaders and the latter succeeded in doing so. 

On the death of Mr. M.A. Jinnah, Khwaja Nazim ud-.Din be¬ 
came the Governor-General of Pakistan on 14 September 1948 and 
occupied that office up to 17 October 1951. During his regime, the 
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real power came in the hands of Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan. 
However, when Liaquat Ali Khan was assassinated on 16 October 
1951, Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din became the Prime Minister of Pakis¬ 
tan and Gulam Mohammad became the Governor-General of Pak¬ 
istan. There were no differences between the Prime Minister and 
the Governor-General on matters of domestic or foreign policy. 
The public statements and speeches of Gulam Mohammed did not 
give even the faintest hint of rift between him and Khwaja Nazim- 
ud-Din. In spite of this, the Khwaja was dismissed by the Governor- 
General on 17 April 1953. It is pointed out that the Khwaja did not 
prove to be a strong Prime Minister. Whenever there was a dis¬ 
agreement amongst his colleagues, instead of giving his own ver¬ 
dict, he merely appointed a Sub Committee. There was a ten¬ 
dency toward excessive Departmentalism due to the lack of leader¬ 
ship by the Prime Minister. Moreover, during his regime, the 
anti-Qadiani agitation started and he was not able to suppress it. 
To quote, “The policy of indecision, hesitancy and vacillation 
which the Central Government pursued for several years had its 
repercussions on the situation in the provinces. Of course, law 
and order was a provincial subject, but in situations like these 
where the whole population is seized with religious frenzy, some¬ 
thing more than a motion of legal and administrative mechanism 
is necessary and this something did not exist in the Punjab and 
was not thought of in Karachi.” The hold of the Khwaja on the 
Muslim League was very weak. His support to the Daultana 
Ministry in the Punjab was lukewarm. His attitude towards Mr. 
Khuhro was uncompromising. His open advocacy of Urdu as the 
state language of Pakistan gave a handle to his opponents from East 
Pakistan to discredit his administration. The Khwaja was not a 
man of crisis and no wonder he was dismissed. 

The Khwaja was succeeded by Mohammad Ali of Bogra and 
the latter continued to occupy that office from 17 April, 1953 to 
11 August, 1955. Between the dismissal of the Khwaja and the 
swearing-in ceremony of the new ministry, there was a gap of about 
four and a half hours and the Governor-General Gulam Mohammad 
not only nominated the Prime Minister but also named all the 
ministers who were to serve on the new Cabinet and distributed the 
portfolios among them. Eight ministers of the new cabinet had 
been the members of the old cabinet and two of the three new 
ministers were not present in Karachi at the time of their appoint¬ 
ment. There was no contact between them and the Prime Minister- 
designate before their names were included in the list. 

. The most pressing problem before the new ministry was that of 
food. Black-marketing in foodgrains was doing havoc. Smuggling 
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had assumed alarming proportions. Corruption was rampant in 
every Department. The food crisis was met with the help of the 
American Government. Prices were controlled. The policy of 
neutrality was given lip and a military agreement was catered into 
between the United States of America and Pakistan on 19 May, 
1954. In July 1955, the Pakistan rupee was devalued. When 
elections Were held in Pakistan, the Muslim League was defeated 
in East Pakistan. There was a demand for the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly. In August 1954, an Act was passed which 
declared the absolute sovereignty of the Constituent Assembly for 
purposes of making the constitution. However, on 24 October, 

1954, the Constituent Assembly was dissolved by the Governor- 
General and things settled down after some confusion. A second 
Constituent Assembly was elected and it began to work in July 

1955. 

Mohammad Ali of Bogra was succeeded by Chaudhuri Moham¬ 
mad Ali as Prime Minister and the latter continued to hold office 
from 11 August, 1955 to 13 September, 1956. The new Prime Minis¬ 
ter tried to extend the scope of defensive alliances. He succeeded in 
including the question of Kashmir on the agenda of the SEATO 
and Baghdad Pact Councils. He was able to secure from the 
SEATO Powers a declaration that the sovereignty of Pakistan 
extended up to the Durand Line which was the international 
boundary between Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

The one great event of the regime of Chaudhuri Mohammad 
Ali was the adoption of a constitution for Pakistan and its coming 
into force on 23 March, 1956. However, before discussing its 
provisions, it is desirable to refer to the circumstances under which 
the Constitution was adopted. 

OBJECTIVES RESOLUTION 

It is well-known that as a result of the partition of India, Pakis¬ 
tan came to have a separate Constituent Assembly. For about 
two years, it was not able to make much headway on account of 
many difficulties. However, in March, 1949, an Objectives Re¬ 
solution was passed by the Constituent Assembly. It was declar¬ 
ed that sovereignty belonged to God, but the same was to be ex¬ 
ercised in Pakistan by its people according to the dictates of the 
Quran and Sunnah. Pakistan was to be a federation. The 
principles of democracy, freedom, equality, tolerance and social 
justice as enunciated by Islam were to be fully observed.» The 
state was to exercise its power and authority through the chosen 
representatives of the people. The rights and legitimate interests 
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of the minorities were to be protected. They were to be free to 
profess and practise their religion and develop their culture. All 
the citizens of Pakistan were to be guaranteed equal fundamental 
rights. The legitimate interests of the backward and depressed 
classes were to be safeguarded and the judiciary was to be indepen¬ 
dent. 

The Constituent Assembly set up a Committee to frame the 
outlines of the main principles of the new Constitution. That 
Committee was known as the Basic Principles Committee. On 
21 November, 1950, the interim report of the Basic Principles Com¬ 
mittee was submitted to the Constituent Assembly. On 22 Decem¬ 
ber, 1952, the report of the Basic Principles Committee was pre¬ 
sented to the Constituent Assembly. The report recommended the 
establishment of a bicameral legislature at the Centre and the two 
houses were to be known as the House of the Units and the House 
of the People. Boards of Ulemas were to be set up and their duty 
was to see that the laws passed by the federal and provincial legis¬ 
latures were in conformity with the principles of Islam as enun¬ 
ciated in the Quran and Sunnah. The Cabinet was to be responsi¬ 
ble to the House of the People. 

Mohammad Ali of Bogra was able to tackle the problem of dis¬ 
tribution of seats between East Pakistan and West Pakistan. East 
Pakistan was given 183 scats in both the Houses of the proposed 
Federal Legislature and all the provinces of West Pakistan were 
given 183 scats in the Federal Legislature. Although East Bengal 
was given only 10 seats in the House of Units, parity was main¬ 
tained by taking both the houses together. Both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment were to have equal powers and a deadlock was to be resolved 
by a joint sitting. 

Elections were held in Pakistan and the Muslim League lost in 
East Bengal. The result was that the representative character of 
the Constituent Assembly became doubtful and suggestions were 
made for its dissolution or the replacement of the members from 
East Pakistan. There were also differences among the members 
of the Muslim League over important provisions of the proposed 
Constitution. In order to avoid intervention by the Governor- 
General, Mr. A. K. Brohi introduced on 3 August, 1954 a bill which 
came to be enacted as the Constitution Amendment Act of 1954. 
The object of the Bill was to secure the absolute sovereignty of the 
Constituent Assembly for purposes of making the constitution. All 
courts of Pakistan including the Federal Court, were rendered in¬ 
competent to question, directly or indirectly, or declare invalid any 
provisions affecting the Constitution framed by the Constituent 
Assembly. Many laws were passed by the Constituent Assembly 
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with a view to curtail the powers of the Governor-General and 
thereby render him ineffective against the Constituent Assembly. 
It was declared that discussions on the draft constitution could be 
finished by 25 December, 1954 and the new constitution would be 
adopted on Quad-i-Azam’s birthday. It was declared that Pakis¬ 
tan would become a republic on 1 January, 1955. The Con¬ 
stituent Assembly was adjourned to 27 October, 1954. The Re¬ 
port of the Basic Principles Committee was sent to the Drafting 
Committee of the Constitutional Experts on 16 October, 1954. 
The draft constitution was sent for printing so that the same was to 
be in the hands of the members of the Constituent Assembly on 27 
October, 1954. However, the Constituent Assembly was dissolved 
by the Governor-General by means of a Proclamation on 24 Octo¬ 
ber, 1954. Mohammad Ali Bogra formed a new cabinet in which 
men like General Iskander Mirza, H. S. Suhrawardy and Dr. Khan 
Saheb were included. The legality of the order of the Governor- 
General was challenged but the same was upheld by the Federal 
Court of Pakistan. 

To begin with, the Governor-General decided to call a Con¬ 
stitutional Convention to frame a constitution for Pakistan. How¬ 
ever, on the advice of the Federal Court of Pakistan, the idea was 
given up and orders were passed on 28 May, 1955 for electing 
members to the Second Constituent Assembly of Pakistan. The 
new Constituent Assembly consisted of 80 members equally divided 
between two wings of Pakistan. The Muslim League was able to 
capture only 25 seats in the new Constituent Assembly. 16 seats 
were won by the United Front, 13 by the Awami League, 11 by 
the Minority communities and 7 members were independents. A 
coalition Government was formed at the Centre. All the pro¬ 
vinces of West Pakistan were merged into one unit. The first 
session of the Second Constituent Assembly was held at Murree in 
July, 1955. The second session w r as held in August, 1955. On 8 
January, 1956, the Constitution Bill was published and the same 
was passed by the Constituent Assembly. The Constitution was 
adopted on 29 February, 1956 and the same came into force on 23 
March, 1956. 


CONSTITUTION OF PAKISTAN (1956) 

The Constitution of 1956 had a Preamble in which it was stated 
that the people of Pakistan had decided to constitute the people of 
Pakistan into a sovereign people’s state based on Islamic principles 
of social justice. The aims of the new state were to secure for all 
citizens freedom, equality, tolerance and social justice as enunciated 
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by Islam. It was declared that sovereignty belonged to the Almighty 
Allah. The authority of the people was a sacred trust from Allah 
to be exercised within the limits prescribed by Him. Legislative 
and executive action was liable to be impugned if it was repugnant 
to the fundamental rights embodied in the Constitution. Provision 
was made for Directive Principles of State Policy. Those provis¬ 
ions were declared to be binding on all the organs of the Govern¬ 
ment and all persons holding public office but could not be en¬ 
forced by any court. 

The Governor-General was replaced by an elected President. 
Special restrictions were placed on the legislative and executive 
powers of the Federation of Pakistan and the provinces constituting 
it. The two units of the Federation were placed on a footing of 
equality. Provision was made for further accessions to the terri¬ 
tory of Pakistan but not for secession. Three Legislative Lists de¬ 
fined the powers of Federal Government and the provinces. The 
residuary powers were left with the provinces. All legislatures 
were to be unicameral. It was left to Parliament to decide whether 
there was to be any communal representation or not and ultimately 
the decision was against it. Provision was made for a parliament¬ 
ary form of Government in which the President was a constitu¬ 
tional head. There was to be one citizenship for Pakistan. There 
was to be the Supreme Court of Pakistan and High Courts of the 
provinces. These courts were given the power of issuing prerogative 
writs and were required to act as the guardians and interpreters of 
the Constitution. They could declare any law invalid. Provision 
was made for a uniform civil and criminal law. 

The Constitution guaranteed fundamental rights such as the 
right to equality, protection against retrospective offences or punish¬ 
ments, safeguards against arrests and detention, freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of association, freedom of move¬ 
ment, right to hold and dispose of property, freedom of trade or 
business, protection of cultural and educational rights, protection 
of rights against exploitation and the right to constitutional re¬ 
medies. If there was a conflict between a fundamental right and 
any law of Pakistan, that law was to be void to the extent of its 
repugnancy. No law could take away any fundamental right or 
abridge the same. 

Provision was made for a National Economic Council and Finance 
Commission. Both the Federal Government and the provinces were 
given representation on both of these bodies. The National 
Economic Council was required to formulate an economic policy 
,for Pakistan and the Finance Commission was required to decide 
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how the proceeds of distributable taxes were to be divided between 
the Centre and the provinces. 

Chaudhuri Mohammad Ali was succeeded by H. S. Suhrawardy 
as Prime Minister of Pakistan and he remained in offiqp from 12 
September, 1956 to 18 October, 1957. He possessed a dynamic 
personality. He was responsible for the Calcutta Killing of August 
1946. As a leader of Opposition, he had established his reputation 
as a man of national stature and great parliamentarian. His speeches 
in the legislature were remarkable for forensic brilliance, the like 
of which had not been seen before. He was acceptable to the 
people of both wings of Pakistan although his party, the Awami 
League, was poorly organised in West Pakistan. His tenure of 
office is known for the remarkable work done for the rehabilitation 
of the refugees in Pakistan. The Prime Minister warned the 
services to desist from interfering in politics. He was responsible 
for the wholesale transfer of Secretaries and Joint Secretaries from 
their entrenched positions in their ministries. Mr. Suhrawardy be¬ 
lieved that Pakistan’s membership of the military alliances was a 
condition of her survival and neutrality was the surest invitation to 
aggression. He was pro-West and he gave unqualified backing to 
the western policies in Hungary and the Middle East, particularly 
the Suez. As a matter of fact, he went out of the way to support 
the cause of the West even at the cost of his personal popularity. 
He had to make many compromises but in spite of that his position 
became weak and he was succeeded by Mr. I. I. Chundrigar as 
Prime Minister on 18 October, 1957 and the latter remained in 
office up to 16 December, 1957. The new Prime Minister was 
more a lawyer than a politician. He possessed neither the dash nor 
the determination of Mr. Suhrawardy. In every way, he was a 
weak Prime Minister and he had to go within less than two 
months. 

Chundrigar was succeeded by Malik Firoz Khan Noon and the 
latter was the Prime Minister from 16 December, 1957 to 7th 
October, 1958. The prestige of the office of the Prime Minister 
reached its lowest ebb during his tenure of office. The majority 
behind the Government was largely of the Republicans and the 
Awamis were able to hold the Government to ransom on every 
major policy or decision that was against their interests or those 
of their leaders. Mr. Noon removed Mr. FazI-ul-Haq from 
the Governorship of East Pakistan after the latter had dismissed the 
Ata-ur-Rehman ministry. The Central Government gave help to 
the Provincial Governments. Mr. Noon tried to strengthen his 
position by increasing the strength of his Cabinet to 26 in a house 
of 80 members. No wonder, the President of the Muslim League 
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described the Republican party as an employment exchange for 
finding jobs for the members of Parliament. Mr. Noon was the 
first Prime Minister who justified the existence of landlordism as a 
stabilizing force in society. To quote him, “There has been a 
great deal of talk about such reforms. Most of the advocates of 
land reforms were city dwellers who had no knowledge of agri¬ 
culture and not many of them knew what they were talking about.” 
There was a lot of dissatisfaction in the country. President Iskander 
Mirza took advantage of it and issued on 7 October, 1958 a Pro¬ 
clamation by which he abrogated the Constitution of 1956. The 
Central and Provincial Governments were dismissed. The National 
Parliament and Provincial Assemblies were dissolved. All political 
parties were banned. Until alternative arrangements were made, 
Pakistan was to be under martial law. General Mohammad Ayub 
Khan, the Commander-in-Chief of Pakistan, was appointed the 
Chief Martial Law Administrator. 

The Proclamation issued by the President on 7 October, 1958 
was in these words:— 

“For the last two years, I have been watching, with the deepest 
anxiety, the ruthless struggle for power, corruption, the shameful 
exploitation of our simple, honest, patriotic and industrious masses, 
the lack of decorum, and the prostitution of Islam for political 
ends. There have been a few honourable exceptions. But being in 
a minority they have not been able to assert their influence in the 
affairs of the country. 

“These despicable activities have led to a dictatorship of the 
lowest order. Adventurers and exploiters have flourished to the 
detriment of the masses and arc getting richer by their nefarious 
practices. 

“Despite my repeated endeavours no serious attempt has been 
made to tackle the food crises. Food has been a problem of life 
and death for us in a country which should be really surplus. 
Agriculture and land administration have been made a hand-mai¬ 
den of politics so that in our present system of government, no 
political party will be able to take any positive action to increase 
production. In East Pakistan, on the other hand, there is a well 
organized smuggling of food, medicines and other necessities of 
life. The masses there suffer due to the shortage so caused in 
and the consequent high prices of, these commodities. Import of 
food has been a constant and serious drain on our foreign exchange 
earnings in the last few years, with the result that the Government 
is constrained to curtail the much needed internal development 
projects. 

“Some of our politicians have lately been talking of bloody revo- 
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lution. Another type of adventurers among them think it fit to 
go to foreign countries and attempt direct alignment with them 
which can only be described as high treason. 

“The disgraceful scene enacted recently in the East Pakistan 
Assembly is known to all. I am told that such episodes were 
common occurrences in prepartition Bengal. Whether they were 
or not, it is certainly not a civilized mode of procedure. You do 
not raise the prestige of your country by beating the Speaker, 
killing the Deputy Speaker and desecrating the National Flag. 

“The mentality of the political parties has sunk so low that I am 
unable any longer to believe that elections will improve the present 
chaotic internal situation and enable us to form a strong and stable 
Government capable of dealing with the innumerable and complex 
problems facing us today. We cannot get men from the Moon. 
The same group of people who have brought Pakistan on the 
verge of ruination will rig the elections for their own ends. They 
will come back more revengeful, because I am sure the elections 
will be contested, mainly, on personal, regional and sectarian 
basis. When they return, they will use the same methods which 
have made a tragic farce of democracy and are the main cause of 
the present widespread frustration in the country. However much 
the administration may try, I am convinced, judging by shifting 
loyalties and the ceaseless and unscrupulous scramble for office, 
that elections will be neither free nor fair. They will not solve 
our difficulties. On the contrary, they are likely to create greater 
unhappiness and disappointment leading ultimately to a really 
bloody revolution. Recently, we had elections for the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation. Twenty per cent of the electorate exer¬ 
cised their votes, and out of these, about fifty per cent were bogus 
votes. 

“We hear threats and cries of civil disobedience in order to 
retain private volunteer organizations and to break up the One 
Unit. These disruptive tendencies are a good indication of their 
patriotism and the length to which politicians and adventurers 
are prepared to go to achieve their parochial aims. 

“Our foreign policy is subjected to unintelligent and irresponsible 
criticism, not for patriotic motives, but from selfish viewpoints 
often by the very people who were responsible for it. We desire 
to have friendly relations with all nations, but political adventurers 
try their best to create bad blood and misunderstandings between 
us and countries like the U.S.S.R., the U.A.R. and the People’s 
Republic of China. Against India, of course, they scream for war, 
knowing full well that they will be nowhere near the firing line. 
In no country in the world, do political parties treat foreign policy 
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in the manner it has been done in Pakistan. To dispel the con¬ 
fusion so caused, I categorically reiterate that we shall continue 
to follow a policy which our interests and geography demand and 
that we shall honour all our international commitments which, as 
is well known, we have undertaken to safeguard the security of 
Pakistan and, as a peace loving nation, to play our part in averting 
the danger of war from this troubled world. 

“For the last three years, I have been doing my utmost to work 
the Constitution in a democratic way. I have laboured to bring 
about coalition after coalition, hoping that it would stabilize the 
administration and that the affairs of the country would be run 
in the interest of the masses. My detractors, in their dishonest 
ways, have, on every opportunity, called these attempts Palace in¬ 
trigues. It has become fashionable to put all the blame on the 
President. A wit said the other day, ‘If it rains too much it is 
the fault of the President and if it does not rain it is the fault 
of the President.’ If only I alone were concerned, I would go on 
taking these fulminations with the contempt they deserve. But 
the intention of these traitors and unpatriotic elements is to destroy 
the prestige of Pakistan and the Government by attacking the 
Head of the State. They have succeeded to a great extent, and, 
if this state of affairs is allowed to go on, they will achieve their 
ultimate purpose. 

“My appraisal of the internal situation had led me to believe 
that a vast majority of the people no longer have any confidence 
in the present system of Government and are getting more and 
more disillusioned and disappointed and are becoming dangerously 
resentful of the manner in which they have been exploited. Their 
resentment and bitterness are justifiable. The leaders have not 
been able to render them the service they deserve and have failed 
to prove themselves worthy of the confidence the masses had re¬ 
posed in them. 

“The Constitution which was brought into being on 23rd March, 
1956, after so many tribulations, is unworkable. It is full of 
dangerous compromises so that Pakistan will disintegrate internally 
if the inherent malaise is not removed. To rectify them, the coun¬ 
try must first be taken to sanity by a peaceful revolution. Then, 
it is my intention to collect a number of patriotic persons to 
examine our problems in the political field and devise a Constitution 
more suitable to the genius of the Muslim people. When it is 
ready, and at the appropriate time, it will be submitted to the 
referendum of the people. 

“It is said that the Constitution is sacred. But more sacred than 
the Constitution or anything else is the country and the welfare 
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and happiness of its people. As Head of the State, my foremost 
duty before my God and the people is the integrity of Pakistan. It 
is seriously threatened by the ruthlessness of traitors and political 
adventurers whose selfishness, thirst for power and unpatriotic 
conduct cannot be restrained by a government set up under the pre¬ 
sent system. Nor can I any longer remain a spectator of activities 
designed to destroy the country. After deep and anxious thought, 
I have come to the regrettable conclusion that I would be failing in 
my duty if I did not take steps, which in my opinion, are inescap¬ 
able in present conditions, to save Pakistan from complete disrup¬ 
tion. I have, therefore, decided that:— 

(a) The Constitution of the 23rd March, 1956 will be abro¬ 
gated. 

(b) The Central and Provincial Governments will be dismiss¬ 
ed with immediate effect. 

(c) The National Parliament and Provincial Assemblies will 
be dissolved. 

(d) AH political parties will be abolished. 

(e) Until alternative arrangements arc made, Pakistan will 
come under Martial Law. I hereby appoint General 
Mohammad Ayub Khan, Commandcr-in-Chicf, Pakistan 
Army, as the Chief Martial Law Administrator and place 
all the Armed Forces of Pakistan under his command. 

“To the valiant Armed Forces of Pakistan, I have to say that 
having been closely associated with them since the very inception 
of Pakistan, I have learned to admire their patriotism and loyalty. 

I am putting a great strain on them. I fully realize this, but I ask 
you, Officers and men of the Armed Forces, on your service depends 
the future existence of Pakistan as an independent nation and a 
bastion in these parts of the Free World. Do your job without 
fear or favour and may God help you. 

“To the people of Pakistan I talk as a brother and a fellow com¬ 
patriot. Present action has been taken with the utmost regret but 
I have had to do it in the interests of the country and the masses, 
finer men than whom it is difficult to imagine. To the patriots 
and the law abiding, I promise you will be happier and freer. The 
political adventurers, the smugglers, the blackmarkcteers, the hoar¬ 
ders, will be unhappy and their activities will be severely restricted. 
As for the traitors, they had better flee the country if they can.... ” 

AYUB KHAN (1958-1969) 

Within three weeks of the issuing of the Proclamation on 7 
October 1958, President Iskander Mirza was ousted and General 
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Ayub Khan himself became the President and Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. He continued to occupy that position up to March 
1969. The new regime acted in a ruthless manner. The severest 
penalties were imposed on those who dared to violate the Martial 
Law Regulations. It was ordered that no person shall obstruct 
or interfere in any manner with any person who was acting in the 
execution of his duties under martial law and if any person dared 
to do so, he was to be sentenced to 14 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
No person was to give wilfully false evidence or refuse to give 
evidence in any investigation or trial held under the Regulations 
and the punishment for its violation was death. No person was 
to commit an act or was to be guilty of an omission or was to make 
a speech prejudicial to good order or public safety and its viola¬ 
tion was to be punished with 10 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
No one by word of mouth or in writing or by signals or otherwise 
was to spread reports calculated to create alarm or despondency 
amongst the public or calculated to create dissatisfaction towards 
the Armed Forces and police or any member thereto and the vio¬ 
lation of the rule was to be punished with 14 years’ rigorous im¬ 
prisonment. 

President Ayub Khan set up a strong Government in Pakistan, 
which believed neither in favouritism nor in corruption. The 
result was that the undesirable elements in the country were 
crushed with a heavy hand. Blackmarketing disappeared. The 
corrupt people were severely punished. Everybody was made to 
work or quit. There was no place for lethargy or indiscipline. 
The tone of the administration underwent a revolution. Inefficiency 
was replaced by efficiency. The economic condition of the coun¬ 
try was improved and the prestige of the country in the international 
sphere arose. 


CONSTITUTION OF 1962 

President Ayub Khan promised to give the people of Pakistan a 
constitution and he fulfilled his promise in 1962. On 17 February, 
1960, he appointed a Commission to examine the progressive failure 
of parliamentary Government in Pakistan leading to the abrogation 
of the constitution of 1956 and to make recommendations for the 
future constitution of Pakistan. The Commission submitted its 
report on 29 April, 1961. A new constitution for Pakistan was 
drafted and the same came into force on 8 June, 1962. It remain¬ 
ed in operation up to March, 1969 when the same was abrogated. 

The new Constitution of Pakistan had a Preamble wherein it was 
stated that sovereignty over the entire universe belonged to Almighty 
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Allah and the authority exercised by the people was a sacred trust. 
The territories included in Pakistan formed a federation in which 
the provinces enjoyed as much autonomy as was consistent with the 
unity and interests of Pakistan as a whole. It was the will of the 
people of Pakistan that the state should exercise its power and 
authority through representatives chosen by the people. The princi¬ 
ples of democracy, freedom, equality, tolerance and social justice 
as enunciated by Islam were to be fully observed in Pakistan. The 
Muslims of Pakistan were to be enabled individually and collective¬ 
ly, to live their lives in accordance with the teachings and require¬ 
ments of Islam. The legitimate interests of the people in Pakistan 
were to be adequately safeguarded. The fundamental human rights 
were to be preserved in so far as those were consistent with the 
security of the state, public interest and requirements of morality. 
The independence of the judiciary was to be safeguarded. 

The State of Pakistan was declared to be a republic. It con¬ 
sisted of two provinces of East Pakistan and West Pakistan. Pakis¬ 
tan had a federal form of Government. The powers given to the 
federation were enumerated in the Third Schedule to the Constitu¬ 
tion. An attempt was made to reconcile the regional demands of 
East Pakistan which resented the domination of West Pakistan. 
The Constitution provided for the establishment of the seat of the 
National Assembly at Dacca and the Headquarters of the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan at Islamabad in West Pakistan. Dacca was made 
the second capital of Pakistan. Both Urdu and Bengali were made 
the national languages of Pakistan in order to give satisfaction to 
the people of East Pakistan. Both East and West Pakistan were 
given equal representation in the National Assembly. Article 16 
specifically provided that “parity between provinces in all spheres 
of the Central Government should as nearly as practicable be 
achieved.” 

The Constitution provided for the principles of law making. It 
was the responsibility of each legislature to ensure that no law was 
made by it if it disregarded, violated or was otherwise not in accord¬ 
ance with those principles. The responsibility for deciding whe¬ 
ther a proposed law did or did not disregard or violate or was not 
otherwise in accordance with the principles of law making was 
that of the legislature concerned. However, the National Assembly, 
the Provincial Assembly, the President or Governor of a province 
could refer to the Advisory Council of Islamic Ideology for advice 
any question that might arise whether a proposed law disregarded 
or violated or was otherwise not in accordance with the principles. 
The validity of a law was not to be called in question on the ground 
that the law disregarded, violated or was otherwise not in accordance 
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with the principles of law-making. The principles of law making 
included that no law was to be repugnant to Islam. All citizens 
were to be equal before the law, were entitled to equal protection 
of the law and were to be treated alike in all respects. No law 
was to impose any restriction on the freedom of citizens to assemble 
peacefully and without arms or to form associations or unions. 
No law was to put any restriction on the freedom of a citizen to move 
throughout Pakistan or to reside or settle in any part of Pakistan. 
No restriction was to be imposed on the freedom of a citizen to 
acquire, hold or dispose of property in any part of Pakistan. No 
law was to impose any restriction on the freedom of a citizen to 
engage in any profession, trade, business, occupation or employ¬ 
ment or otherwise to follow the vocation of his choice. No law 
was to prevent the members of a religious community or denomin¬ 
ation from professing, practising or propagating or providing in¬ 
struction in their religion or their continuing the institutions for the 
purpose or in connection with their religion. No law was to re¬ 
quire any person to receive religious instruction or attend a religious 
ceremony or religious worship, relating to a religion other than his 
own. No law was to impose on any person a tax the proceeds of 
which were to be applied for purposes of a religion other than his 
own. No law was to discriminate between religious institutions in 
the granting of exemptions or concessions in relation to any tax. 
No law was to authorise expenditure of public money for the 
benefit of a particular religious community or denomination ex¬ 
cept the money raised for that purpose. A law authorising the 
arrest or detention of a person was to ensure that the person 
arrested or detained under the law was informed of the grounds of 
his arrest or detention at the time when he was arrested or detain¬ 
ed as soon thereafter as was practicable. He was to be taken 
before the nearest magistrate within a period of 24 hours after he 
was arrested or detained. He was to be at liberty to consult or be 
represented and defended by a legal practitioner of his own choice. 
No law was to authorise the punishment of a person for an act or 
omission that was not punishable by law at the time the act was 
done or the omission was made. No law was to authorise the 
punishment of a person for an offence by a penalty greater than 
that of a kind different from the penalty prescribed by law for that 
offence at the time the offence was committed. No law was to au¬ 
thorise compulsory acquisition or compulsory taking possession of 
property except for a public purpose. The law that authorised 
compulsory acquisition or compulsory taking possession of property 
was to provide for the payment of compensation for property and 
fix the amount of compensation or specify the principles on which 
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and the manner in which the compensation was to be determined. 
No law was to permit forced labour in any form. No law was to 
deny to any person access to a public place on the ground of re¬ 
ligion, caste or place of birth. No law was to prevent any section 
of community from having a distinct language, script or culture of 
its own. No person was to permit or in any way facilitate the 
introduction into Pakistan of slavery or untouchability in any 
form. 

The Constitution provided for the Principles of Policy. It was 
the responsibility of each organ and authority of the state and 
each person performing the functions on behalf of an organ or 
authority of the state to act in accordance with those principles in 
so far as they are related to the functions of the organ or the au¬ 
thority. The validity of an action or law was not to be called in 
question on the ground that it was not in accordance with the Prin¬ 
ciples of Policy and no action was to lie against the State, any organ 
or authority of the State or any person on that ground. The 
Principles of Policy laid down that the Muslims of Pakistan were 
to be enabled, individually and collectively, to order their lives in 
accordance with the fundamental principles and basic concepts of 
Islam and were to be provided with facilities whereby they were 
to be able to understand the meaning of life in accordance with 
those principles and concepts. The teachings of the Holy Quran 
and Islamiat to the Muslims of Pakistan were to be compulsory. 
Unity and observance of Islamic moral standards were to be pro¬ 
moted amongst the Muslims of Pakistan. The proper organisation 
of Zakat, wakfs and mosques was ensured. Parochial, racial, 
tribal, sectarian and provincial prejudices amongst the citizens 
were to be discouraged. The legitimate rights and interests of the 
minorities were to be safeguarded and they were to get due 
opportunity to enter the services of Pakistan. Special care was to 
be taken to promote the educational and economic interests of the 
people of backward classes or any backward areas. Steps were to 
be taken to bring on terms of equality with other persons the mem¬ 
bers of under-privileged castes, races, tribes and groups. Illiteracy 
was to be eliminated and free and compulsory primary education 
was to be provided for all. Just and humane conditions of work 
were to be provided. Children and women were not to be employ¬ 
ed on vocations unsuited to their age and sex. Maternity bene¬ 
fits were to be provided to women in employment. The well-being 
of the people was to be secured by raising the standard of living 
of the common men, by preventing the undue concentration of 
wealth and means of production and distribution in the hands of a 
few. All citizens were to have an opportunity tQ work and earn an 
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adequate livelihood and enjoy reasonable rest and labour. All 
persons were to be provided with compulsory social insurance. The 
basic necessities of life such as food, clothes, housing, education 
and medical treatment were to be provided for citizens who were 
unable to earn their livelihood on account of infirmity, disability, 
sickness or unemployment. Administrative offices and other ser¬ 
vices were to be provided in places where they would best meet the 
convenience and requirements of the public. No citizen was to be 
denied entry into the services of Pakistan on the ground of race, 
religion, caste, sex or place of residence or birth. Persons from all 
parts of Pakistan were to be allowed to serve in the defence ser¬ 
vices of Pakistan. 

The Constitution provided for a unicameral Central legislature 
known as the National Assembly of Pakistan. It had 156 mem¬ 
bers, half of which were elected from East Pakistan and the other 
half from West Pakistan. Three seats from each province were 
reserved exclusively for women. The National Assembly was to 
sit for 5 years but it could be dissolved earlier. 

The President of Pakistan was to be elected by an Electoral 
College of Pakistan consisting of 80,000 electoral units. Provision 
was made for the removal of the President by the National Assembly 
on the ground of his incapacity. The matter was required to be 
referred to a Medical Board for final disposal. Provision was 
made for the impeachment of the President before the National 
Assembly. However, if less than half of the total number of the 
members of the National Assembly voted in favour of the resolu¬ 
tion, the members who gave notice of the resolution were to cease 
to be the members of the National Assembly forthwith after the 
declaration of the result of the voting. The executive authority 
of the Republic of Pakistan was vested in the President. To 
assist him in the performance of his functions, the President could 
appoint a Council of Ministers who were to be taken from the 
members of the National Assembly. Provision was made for the 
appointment of an Attorney-General for Pakistan by the President. 
The President was given the power to grant pardon, reprieves and 
respites. He could remit, suspend or commute any sentence 
passed by any court, tribunal or other authority. Certain legis¬ 
lative powers were also given to the President which could be ex¬ 
ercised by him in times of an emergency or at a time when the 
National Assembly was not sitting. 

Provision was made for the establishment of an Advisory Council 
of Islamic Ideology. The function of the Council was to make 
recommendations to the Central Government and Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments regarding the means of enabling and encouraging the 
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Muslims of Pakistan to order their lives in all respects in accordance 
with the principles and concepts of Islam. Provision was also 
made for the establishment of an Islamic Research Institute whose 
function was to undertake Islamic research and instruction in 
Islam for the purpose of assisting in the reconstruction of Islamic 
society on a truly Islamic basis. 

The Constitution made both Bengali and Urdu as the national 
languages of Pakistan. However, English language could be used 
for official and other purposes until arrangements for its replace¬ 
ment were made. The President was required to set up a Com¬ 
mission in 1972 to examine and report on the question of the re¬ 
placement of the English language for official purposes. 

Provision was made for the establishment of a Supreme Court of 
Pakistan. The President was to determine the number of the 
judges of the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court was given 
original, appellate and advisory jurisdiction. It was given the 
power of review. There was to be a High Court in each province 
of Pakistan. Provision was also made for the establishment of the 
Supreme Judicial Council for Pakistan consisting of the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, two next seniormost judges of the 
Supreme Court and the Chief Justice of each High Court. The 
Council was required to issue a Code of Conduct to be observed 
by the judges of the Supreme Court and High Courts. The Coun¬ 
cil could be asked to enquire whether a particular judge of the 
Supreme Court or a High Court was fit or not to perform his duties 
and the President was required to act upon the report of the 
Council. 

Provision was also made for the establishment of the National 
Finance Commission whose duty was to make recommendations to 
the President with respect to the distribution between the Central 
Government and the Provincial Governments of the proceeds of 
certain taxes. Provision was also made for the establishment of 
National Economic Council whose duty was to review the overall 
economic position of Pakistan, formulate plans with respect to 
financial, commercial and economic policies and economic develop¬ 
ment of Pakistan and inform the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments of those plans. 

Provision was made for the Governor of each province who was 
to be appointed by the President and who was subject to his direc¬ 
tions in the performance of his duties. The Governor could ap¬ 
point a Council of Ministers from the members of the National 
Assembly. Each province of Pakistan was given a legislature of 
one house known as the Assembly. The Assembly of each pro¬ 
vince consisted of 155 members. However, 5 seats were reserved 
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for women in each province and they were entitled to contest 
other seats also. 

The Constitution of 1962 was criticized on the ground that it 
provided for a unicameral legislature both at the Centre and the 
provinces. That innovation was not considered to be a desirable 
one. It was contended that the principles of law-making should 
have been made justiciable. It was also contended that the system 
of indirect elections was not conducive to the development of demo¬ 
cratic institutions in Pakistan. The provision in the Constitution 
that only that person should be appointed the Defence Minister of 
Pakistan who had once held a high office in the defence services of 
Pakistan was not desirable as that was likely to make the military 
very strong. He was likely to dominate the deliberations of the 
cabinet. It was also contended that the Islamic character of the 
Republic might give encouragement to the ultra religious and 
fanatical sections of the people of Pakistan and that might stand in 
the way of the social and economic development of the country. 

The first amendment of the Constitution was made in December, 
1963 and assented to by the President in January 1964. It en¬ 
umerated and defined the fundamental rights and rendered them 
justiciable. It abolished the terms principles of law making and 
principles of policy and restored the earlier terms, fundamental 
rights and principles of policy. Another significant departure in 
the Constitution was made in 1964 not by legislative amendment 
but by judicial decision. The Supreme Court of Pakistan declared 
the President’s order which allowed ministers appointed from the 
National Assembly to retain their seats as legislators, null and void. 
By doing so, the Supreme Court of Pakistan established the doctrine 
of judicial review. Another development took place in Pakistan. 
The party system was allowed to develop after the passing of the 
Political Parties Act, 1962 and President Ayub Khan himself be¬ 
came the President of the Pakistan Muslim League in December, 
1963. There also grew up the parliamentary Opposition in the 
country. In January 1965, the presidential election took place 
under the Constitution of 1962 and President Ayub Khan was re¬ 
elected President by a comfortable majority. However, there was 
stiff opposition led by Miss Fatima Jinnah. The contemporary 
opinion was that if the elections had been direct, Ayub Khan would 
have been defeated. 

REFORMS UNDER AYUB KHAN 

Many reforms were carried out by President Ayub Khan during 
his tenure of office. Following the Land Reforms Commission’s 
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Report which was accepted by the President in January 1959, 6,000 
landlords of West Pakistan were forced to surrender irrigated lands 
measuring more than 500 acres and non-irrigated lands of more 
than 1,000 acres. Only about 6 million acres were allowed to be 
retained by them and the excess totalling two million acres, was 
distributed among one and a half lac of tenants, benefiting half a 
million people. The tenancy system was rationalized giving the 
farmer certain safeguards regarding tenure and his share of pro¬ 
duce. Some nine million acres of small, fragmented holdings were 
consolidated. By and large, a basic change in Pakistan’s agrarian 
structure was initiated for the first time since independence. 

In August 1959, the Commission on Education submitted its re¬ 
commendations. Till then, allocation by the Central and Provincial 
Governments had been meagre. Trained teachers had been few and 
schools even less. To end indiscipline among students and to re¬ 
move their regionalism, the Commission called for a “Revolution 
in attitudes.” The recommendations of the Commission were 
severely criticized but the basic principles have survived. Those 
are that in primary education the main emphasis should be on 
quantity, in the secondary stage on vocational training and in higher 
education on quality. President Ayub Khan wanted to have a com¬ 
mon script for Urdu and Bengali as a unifying force in the country 
but he could not carry it out on account of opposition. 

The economic situation in Pakistan was very difficult when Ayub 
Khan took over. By stringent measures, the economy was gradual¬ 
ly restored. In May, 1959, an Economic Council was set up. By 
December, 1959, the outlines of the Rs. 10,000 million Second Five 
Year Plan were announced. The emphasis continued to be on 
private enterprise. However, two major changes were introduced. 
The new Plan was given a philosophy and the economy was given 
an institutional structure. Heavy industries, steel plants and oil 
refineries were established. An export policy was evolved in the 
field of agriculture. New lands were reclaimed. An Ordinance 
of 1959 gave power to the Government to take over lands left 
uncultivated for two years. The entire agricultural credit system 
was organised. The Indus Basin Programme, financed under the 
treaty signed in 1960 by Pakistan, India and the World Bank, was 
put through. Substantial results followed. In the field of social 
welfare, a beginning was made with the Industrial Disputes 
Ordinance of 1959. A new machinery was provided to resolve 
labour disputes. Conciliation proceedings were made compulsory. 
In 1961, another Ordinance created rules for fixing minimum wages 
in different industries. Social security with regard to medical 
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treatment, injury, etc., was introduced. Muslim family laws were 
modernized. 


OPPOSITION TO AYUB KHAN 

In spite of all this, opposition to Field Marshall Ayub Khan be¬ 
gan to grow. The people were not prepared to put up with a 
dictatorship permanently. Sheikh Mujib-ur-Rehman, the leader of 
East Pakistan Awami League, put forward 6 demands before the 
Government. The Constitution of Pakistan must be federal, with 
parliamentary form of Government and a legislature directly elect¬ 
ed on the basis of adult franchise. The federal subjects must be 
limited to Defence and Foreign Affairs only. There should be 
separate currencies for the two Wings of Pakistan freely convert¬ 
ible into each other or in the alternative one currency subject to 
statutory safeguards against flight of capital from the East to the 
West Wing. The powers of taxation and revenue collection were 
to be vested in the federating states. The Centre was to be financed 
by the allocation of a share in the state’s taxes. Separate foreign 
exchange accounts were to be kept for East and West Pakistan. 
The requirements of the Federal Government w’ere to be met by 
the two Wings in equal proportions or on any other fixed basis as 
may be agreed upon. East Pakistan was to be self-sufficient in 
matters of Defence. An Ordnance Factory and Military Academy 
were to be set up in East Pakistan and the Federal Naval head¬ 
quarters were to be located in East Pakistan. General Azam Khan 
was also opposed to President Ayub Khan. Air Marshall Asgar 
Khan also joined the opposition against Ayub Khay. The Air 
Marshall went from place to place and addressed public meetings 
in favour of the establishment of democracy in Pakistan and the 
overthrow of the regime of Ayub Khan. 

PAKISTAN DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT 

On 2 May, 1967, the Pakistan Democratic Movement was 
started. The five constituents of the movement were the Awami 
League, the Muslim League (Council), the Jamait-c-Islam, the 
Nizam-e-Islam and the National Democratic Front. Stalwarts like 
Mian Mumtaz Daultana, Chaudhuri Mohammad Ali, Nurul Amin 
and Ata-ur-Rchman appeared on the same platform and drew up 
an agreed eight-Point programme which contained compromise de¬ 
tails of East and West Pakistan. The objective was to agitate for 
a return to the parliamentary form of Government, based on adult 
franchise, A federal structure at the centre was agreed to with 
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responsibility for such subjects as defence, foreign affairs, currency 
and federal finance and Inter Wing Communications and Trade. 
East Pakistan was to be given a measure of regional autonomy. 
There was to be parity between the two Wings in the services in 
the civil and defence sectors. It was also agreed that a military 
academy and ordnance factory would be set up in East Pakistan 
and the headquarters of the Pakistan navy were to be shifted to 
East Pakistan. 

President Ayub Khan was not happy with the establishment of 
the Pakistan Democratic Movement and no wonder he described 
the activities of the opposition as “playing with fire.” He told the 
people that the Pakistan democratic movement was designed to 
disintegrate the country. Sabur Khan, the Communications Minis¬ 
ter and Leader of the House, described the Pakistan Democratic 
Movement as the “Pakistan death movement.” The Dawn describ¬ 
ed the new movement as “Pakistan disintegrating movement.” The 
National Awami Party of Bhasani, with its pro-Peking leanings, 
described the Pakistan Democratic Movement as an organisation 
of the feudalists and the capitalists. However, the Pakistan demo¬ 
cratic movement did not achieve much and no wonder it was called 
a “house of cards” or a. “paper tiger”. 

On 13 November, 1967, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto set up his People’s 
Party. The manifesto of his party declared that it stood for the 
restoration of democracy and adult franchise. It was to set up a 
socialistic pattern of society which conformed to the conditions, 
traditions and culture of Pakistan. Mr. Bhutto was really a for¬ 
midable force in the politics of Pakistan on account of his youth 
and zeal and also his popularity among the people on account of 
his extreme views against India. 

On 6 January 1968, the people of Pakistan were told that 28 
persons had conspired to bring about the secession of East Pakistan. 
Indian instigation was also alleged. It came to be known as the 
Agartala conspiracy. Among the conspirators, two members of the 
Pakistan civil sendee and some defence personnel were also named. 
It was also alleged that Sheikh Mujib-ur-Rehman, the East Pakis¬ 
tan Awami League leader already in detention, was implicated in 
the conspiracy. 

In March 1968, President Ayub Khan was struck down by ser¬ 
ious illness. The news of his illness was kept a secret and that 
led to many rumours and doubts with regard to the future of 
Pakistan. However, the President recovered after some time and 
was able to attend to his duties. 

In the meanwhile, hearings in the case entitled the State v* Sheikh 
Mujib-ur-Rehman and others began on 19 June, 1968 at the Signals 
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Mess in Dacca Cantonment before a Special Tribunal. The num¬ 
ber of the accused increased to 33. The trial was held under a 
new Presidential Ordinance which authorised the acceptance of 
confessions and statements made to the police as admissible evidence 
aerainst the accused. Protests came in from the Bars of Dacca 

i_/ 

and Karachi. Surprisingly, President Ayub Khan suddenly gave 
into these protests and the offending clause was annulled by an¬ 
other special Ordinance. The trial continued. 

It appears that by the middle of 1968, the people of Pakistan 
had got fed up with the existing regime and were determined to 
overthrow it. An attempt was made on the life of the President 
but his life was saved. Mr. Bhutto started his frontal attack 
against the regime of Ayub Khan. Air Marshall Asgar Khan 
toured both the Wings of Pakistan and created a strong public 
opinion against Ayub Khan. Mr. Bhutto was prosecuted by the 
Government on some very insignificant charges and was put in 
jail. The manner in which he behaved in jail and during his trial, 
added to his stature. The students also joined the agitation against 
President Ayub Khan. There were strikes both in East and West 
Pakistan. There were firings. Ultimately, President Ayub Khan 
agreed to meet the leaders of the opposition at a round table con¬ 
ference but they refused to do so so long as Sheikh Mujib-ur 
Rehman was in detention and the conspiracy case against him was 
pending. Ultimately, President Ayub Khaii agreed to release Sheikh 
Mujib-ur-Rchman and also to withdraw the so-called Agartala 
conspiracy case. President Ayub Khan declared that he would not 
stand for election as President in 1970. In spite of this, agitation 
against him continued. 

GENERAL YAUYA KHAN (1969) 

All of a sudden, President Ayub Khan declared on 25 March, 
1969 that he had handed over the administration of Pakistan to 
General Yahya Khan, the Commander-in-Chief of Pakistan and 
appointed him as the Chief Martial Law Administrator. After 
assuming charge, General Yahya Khan declared the dissolution of 
the National and Provincial Assemblies and placed the two wings 
of Pakistan under the charge of two Administrators, one for West 
Pakistan and one for East Pakistan. General Yahya Khan also 
abrogated the constitution of 1962. Six days after, (31st March, 
1969), General Yahya Khan appointed himself the President of 
Pakistan. The new regime has been recognised by all the countries 
and some sort of normalcy prevails in the country. However, the 
leaders of Pakistan are declaring in unequivocal terms that General 
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Yahya Khan must restore the democratic institutions as soon as 
possible. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF PAKISTAN 

It seems desirable to refer to the foreign relations of Pakistan 
since 1947. To begin with, Pakistan followed an independent 
foreign policy without joining one bloc or the other. She expressed 
her opinions openly and frankly on all international issues. On 
colonial matters, she criticised the policies of the great Powers. In 
1951, her representative declared in the United Nations: “We are 
convinced that had these Powers not been tempted by these glittering 
prizes, mistakenly so regarded, there would certainly have been no 
war in 1914 and almost certainly none in 1939. So long as there 
is a victim, there will always be aggression. These wrongs, in¬ 
equalities and oppressions must be set right voluntarily, speedily 
and in all humility.” Pakistan pleaded the cause of Palestine and 
bitterly criticized the Great Powers for creating the Jewish state of 
Israel. Pakistan took up a very strong stand on the question of 
the Italian colonies. She successfully advocated the unity and 
independence of Libya. She also advocated the cause of Tunisia 
and Morocco for their independence. She took up the cause of 
Indonesia against the Dutch Government. She supported Iran 
against Great Britain on the question of nationalisation of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. On many occasions, Pakistan sided 
with the Western powers. When North Korea attacked South 
Korea in 1950, Pakistan supported the action taken by the United 
Nations and condemned North Korea for obstructing the task of 
the United Nations Commission. When the Japanese Peace Treaty 
was signed, Pakistan supported the United States. Pakistan was 
one of the first countries which recognised the Communist Govern¬ 
ment of China and established diplomatic relations with her. She 
supported the admission of Red China into the United Nations. 

Her relations with Great Britain have been cordial on the whole. 
She received a lot under the Colombo Plan. The Commonwealth 
Development Finance Company contributed towards capital requir¬ 
ed for the Sui Gas Project. Great Britain supplied L 210,000 worth 
of textile equipment for the Dacca Institute of Textile Technology. 
The attitude of the British Government has always been sympathetic 
towards Pakistan on the question of Kashmir. As a matter of fact, 
the Pro-Pakistan attitude of the British Government during the Indo- 
Pakistan War of 1965 was very much resented in India. 

The relations between Pakistan and the United States have been 
very intimate. In 1950, Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan visited 
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the United States on the invitation of the American Government. 
In 1951, the United States started giving economic and technical 
aid to Pakistan. During the first 6 years, the American aid totalled 
$528,976,810. In 1954, Pakistan was in need of extra financial 
help to set up her defence programme and the American Govern¬ 
ment agreed to increase her help to Pakistan about $100,000,000 a 
year. The Governments of Pakistan and the United States were 
jointly engaged in a large number of development projects in Pakis¬ 
tan. In 1951-52, Pakistan was threatened with crop failure and 
the Export and Import Bank in Washington provided a loan of 15 
million dollars with interest at the rate of 2 / 2 % per annum for the 
purchase of wheat. In 1953, the American Government made a 
gift of one million tons of wheat to Pakistan. The American Gov¬ 
ernment sent 50 to 60 thousand pounds of medical supplies to flood- 
victims of East Pakistan in 1954. A large number of experts were 
also sent to control the spread of epidemics. The American Gov¬ 
ernment supported Pakistan on the question of Kashmir. She also 
took keen interest in bringing Pakistan and India together for the 
settlement of the Kashmir problem. It was with the help of the 
American Government that the Indus Basin problem was solved. 
On 19 May, 1954, the Mutual Defence Assistance Agreement was 
signed between Pakistan and the United States. The United States 
was to make available to Pakistan such military equipment, materials, 
services or other assistance as was necessary to develop her defence 
potential. Under this agreement, Pakistan received a lot of mili¬ 
tary help from the American Government and the same was used 
by her against India in 1965. On 5 March, 1959, a bilateral 
agreement of cooperation was signed between Pakistan and the 
United States. The American Government agreed to help Pakis¬ 
tan in case she was attacked by another country. Some unpleasant¬ 
ness was created between the two countries on account of American 
help to India after the Chinese invasion of India in October- 
November, 1962. The Pakistan Government contended that the 
military help given by the United States to India would be used 
not against China but against Pakistan. As the American Govern¬ 
ment continued to give help to India, Pakistan started looking in 
other directions for help and friendship. In March 1963, Pakistan 
entered into an agreement with Red China to demarcate the com¬ 
mon border between the two countries. As a result of the agree¬ 
ment, Pakistan got 750 square miles and China got 2,050 square 
miles of territory. Red China also gave a lot of military help to 
Pakistan. She also declared that she would stand by her in the 
event of a war between India and Pakistan. When Pakistan 
attacked India in 1965, the United States was put in a very awkward 
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position. The Government of India represented to the United 
States that the American arms were used against her and asked 
her to stop the same. However, the American Government was 
helpless. She tried her best to bring the war to a close. She en¬ 
couraged the efforts made by the Soviet Union to brfng India and 
Pakistan together at Tashkent. During the war and even after that, 
the United States imposed an embargo on the supply of arms to 
India and Pakistan so that they may not fight again. As a result 
of the pressure put on her, she agreed to sell parts to Pakistan. 
She also resumed economic aid to Pakistan. In spite of all this, the 
relations between Pakistan and United States are not so cordial 
as they were before. China is the enemy of the United States 
and that very China is the friend of Pakistan. Pakistan has estab¬ 
lished very friendly relations with the Soviet Union and received a 
lot of economic and military help from that country. It is obvious 
that the United States cannot rely upon Pakistan on account of her 
alignment with Red China and the Soviet Union. 

THE CENTO 

On 17 September, 1955, Pakistan became a member of the 
Baghdad Pact and even when its name was changed to Central 
Treaty Organisation, she continued to be its member. Pakistan is 
also a member of the SEATO. Pakistan has very cordial relations 
with Iran and no wonder Iran gave a lot of military help to Pakis¬ 
tan before or after the Indo-Pak war in September, 1965. The 
relations between India and Pakistan have always been strained. 
An atmosphere of cordiality is more an exception than the rule. 
After the partition of India and the establishment of Pakistan, 
many disputes arose between the two countries and those have not 
been satisfactorily solved. A lot of ill-will was created between 
the two countries on account of the wholesale killings on both the 
sides after 15 August, 1947. In October, 1947, Pakistan attacked 
Kashmir and as the latter acceded to India, Indian forces were 
sent to the valley and the raiders were turned out. The Indus 
Basin Water Dispute strained the relations between the two coun¬ 
tries for some time but the matter was settled by the Indus Waters 
Treaty signed by the two Governments on 19 September, 1960. 
Prime Minister Nehru himself went to Pakistan to sign the treaty. 
In spite of this treaty, the relations between two countries did not 
improve. When India was attacked by China in 1962, Pakistan 
showed her sympathy towards China and would have been willing 
to attack India if the circumstances so permitted. In August 1965, 
Pakistan sent her infiltrators into Kashmir and ultimately attacked 
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the Chhamb area of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. She was 
able to conquer some territory. The Indian armies opened the 
Lahore front and then through the good offices of the Soviet Union 
and the United Nations, a cease-fire was ordered. President Ayub 
Khan and Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri went to Tashkent 
and on 10 January 1966, the famous Tashkent declaration was 
made under the signatures of President Ayub Khan and Lai Bahadur 
Shastri. India and Pakistan declared their firm resolve to restore 
normal and peaceful relations between their countries and to pro¬ 
mote understanding and friendly relations between their peoples. 
It was agreed that the armed personnel of the two countries would 
withdraw not later than 25 February, 1966 to the positions they 
held prior to 5 August, 1965. The relations between the two 
countries were to be based on the principle of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of each other. Both sides were to discourage pro¬ 
paganda directed against the other country and were to encourage 
propaganda which promoted the development of friendly relations 
between the two countries. Prisoners of war were to be repatriated. 
In spite of the Tashkent Declaration, the relations between the two 
countries are not happy. 

In a way, Pakistan has been able to place herself in a very strong 
position. She is a friend of Great Britain. She can rely upon both 
economic and military assistance from the United States. She is 
also receiving economic and military assistance from the Soviet 
Union. She has the most intimate relations with Red China. It 
appears that all the Great Powers of the world are out to win the 
goodwill of Pakistan. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE INDIAN STATES SINGE 1919 

B EFORE the independence of India, there were a large number of 
Indian States. Some of them like Hyderabad, Mysore and Kashmir 
were very big while others were very small covering an area of 
only a few square miles. Those States were in various stages of 
development. Some States like Mysore were so much advanced 
that they could compare with any province of British India. There 
were others which were governed by autocratic rulers and the 
people had no voice in the administration. Some of the States 
were the personal property of the Chief. The revenue of some 
States ran to crores of rupees while that of some was not more than 
a few lakhs. Some of them were in a very backward condition. 
However, the Government of India exercised its paramountcy over 
all of them through its Political Department. Whatever their own 
position in their own States, all the Indian Rulers were under the 
thumb of the Political Department. The latter exercised its con¬ 
trol in various ways. Any advice given by the Political Depart¬ 
ment was a command for the rulers. The Government of India 
claimed the right to control and use of all titles, honours and salutes 
of the rulers of the Indian States. No ruler could accept any 
foreign title without the consent of the British Government. Any 
ruler could be deposed or forced to abdicate. The Government of 
India asserted its right of wardship over minor princes including the 
right to control their education. It had the power of establishing a 
regency whenever a prince was a minor or he was temporarily sus¬ 
pended or permanently exiled from the State. The subjects of the 
Indian States had to apply to the Government of India for passports 
to go out of India. The Government of India had complete con¬ 
trol over the issue of all licences for arms and ammunitions. The 
appointments of Diwans, Chief Ministers and other important offi¬ 
cials of the Indian States had to be approved by the Political De¬ 
partment. The Government of India also had the right to entertain 
petitions from the subjects of the Indian States against their rulers. 
However, it interfered only when things reached a critical stage. 
No Indian Ruler could employ any European without the consent 
of the British Government. 

CHAMBER OF PRINCES 

The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report were of the 
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view that time had come to endjthe isolation of the Indian rulers 
and something should be done to provide for joint consultations 
and discussions by them for the furtherance of their common in¬ 
terests. It is true that Lor4 Lytton had, at one time, suggested 
the formation of an Imperial Privy Council consisting of the rulers 
of Indian States but his suggestion had not been accepted. The 
same was true of the suggestion of Lord Curzon for the formation 
of a Council of ruling Princes. The proposal of Lord Mmto to 
set up an Advisory Council of Indian rulers and big landlords to 
combat the nationalist movement in the country had not been acce¬ 
pted. During the regimes of Lord Hardinge and Lord Chelms¬ 
ford, conferences of Indian rulers were pretty regular and the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report recommended that those conferences 
should be replaced by a permanent body known as the Council of 
Princes which would give the Indian rulers “the opportunity of 
informing the Government as to their sentiments and wishes, of 
broadening their outlook and of conferring with one another and 
with the Government of India.” Another recommendation was that 
the Council of Princes should annually appoint a Small Standing 
Committee to advise the Political Department on matters affecting 
the States. The Government of India consulted the Indian rulers 
with regard to the above recommendations ‘ and ultimately the 
Chamber of Princes was set up on 8 February, 1921 by a Royal 
Proclamation. The ceremony of its inauguration was performed 
by the Duke of Connaught on behalf of the King-Emperor in the 
Diwan-i-Am of the Red Fort in Delhi. A passage in the Procla¬ 
mation was in these words: 

“My Viceroy will take its counsel freely in matters relating to 
the territories of Indian States generally and in matters that 
affect these territories jointly with British India or with the 
rest of my Empire. It will have no concern with the internal 
affairs of individual States or their Rulers or with the relations 
of individual States with my Government, while the existing 
rights of these States and their freedom of action will in no 
way be prejudiced or impaired.” 

The Chamber of Princes consisted of 120 princes in all. Out 
of those, 12 members represented 127 states and the remaining 108 
were members in their own right. About 327 states were given 
no representation at all. Some important Indian rulers did not 
join it. Ordinarily, the Chamber of Princes met once a year 
and was presided over by the Viceroy. It elected its own Chan¬ 
cellor who presided over ks meeting in the absence of the Viceroy. 
The Chancellor was the President of the Standing Committee of 
the Chamber of Princes, The Standing Committee met twice or 
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thrice a year at Delhi to discuss .the important questions facing the 
Indian States. Every year the Standing Committee submitted its 
report to the Chamber of Princes. The princes also had informal 
conferences among themselves When they went to Delhi to attend 
the session. 

The Chamber of Princes was deliberative, consultative, and ad¬ 
visory body. Its importance has been stated by the Simon Com¬ 
mission Report in these words: “The establishment of the Chamber 
of Princes marks an important stage in the development of relations 
between the Crown and the States, for it involves a definite breach 
in an earlier policy^ according to which it was rather the aim of 
the Crdwn to discourage joint action and joint consultation bet¬ 
ween the Indian States and to treat each State as an isolated unit 
apart from its neighbours. That principle, indeed, has already been 
giving place to the idea of conference and co-operation ambngst 
the ruling princes of India, but this latter conception was not em¬ 
bodied in permanent shape until the Chamber of Princes was es¬ 
tablished. The Chamber has enabled thorough interchange of 
views to take plate on weighty matters concerning relationship of 
the States with the Crown and concerning other points of contact 
with British Tndia.” 


THE BUTLER COMMIT ! FE 

On 16 December, 1927, Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of State for 
India, appointed a committee of 3 members, viz. Sir Harcourt 
Butler, Prof. W. S. Holdsworth and the Hon’ble S. C. Peel to en¬ 
quire into the relationship between the Indian States and the par¬ 
amount power and to make suggestions for the more satisfactory 
adjustment of the existing economic relations between the Indian 
States and British India. Sir Harcourt was the Chairman of the 
Committee. He and his colleagues came to India in January 1928 
and visited 16 States. The proceedings of the Committee were 
held in camera. The Committee did not examine the represen¬ 
tatives of the people of the Indian States on the ground that that 
was not within their terms of reference. However, they accepted a 
written statement from the All-India States People’s Conference. 
However, most of the work of the Committee was done in England, 
where the Indian rulers did their level best to put forward their 
point of view before the Committee. 

According to the recommendations of the Butler Committee, the 
Viceroy and not the Govemor-General-in-Council should be the 
agent of the Crown in dealing with the states. The relations 
between the Crown and the Princes should not be transferred 
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without the consent of the.princes to a new Government in British 
India responsible to the legislature. The scheme regarding the 
creation of a State Council should be rejected. Intervention in 
the administration of a state should be left to the decision of the 
Viceroy. Special Committees should be appointed tcf enquire into 
disputes that may arise between the states and British India. A 
Committee should be appointed to enquire into the financial rela¬ 
tions between the Indian States and British India. There should 
be separatte recruitment and training of political officers drawn 
from the Universities of England. 

The authors of the Butler Committee Report enunciated the 
theory of direct relationship between the Indian States and the 
British Crown. It was contended that the relationship of the 
Indian States was not with the Government of India but with the 
British Crown. This theory was put forward with a view to set¬ 
ting up a “Chinese Wall” between British India and the Indian 
states. As a matter of fact, the theory of direct relationship was 
being gradually evolved from 1917 when the famous August Dec¬ 
laration was made to give India responsible Government by stages. 
Its first sign was to be seen in the transfer of the relationship of 
Indian States from the provinces to the Central Government. In 
an inspired letter, the Maharaja of Indore wrote that “His High¬ 
ness’s treaty relations are with the Viceroy as a representative of 
His Majesty, the King Emperor.” With “autonomous Govern¬ 
ment, British India can but occupy with regard to Indore the posi¬ 
tion of a sister state like Gwalior or Hyderabad each absolutely 
independent of the other and having His Majesty’s Government as 
the connecting link between the two.” The theory of direct re¬ 
lationship was also advocated by Dr. A.B. Keith and Sir Leslie 
Scott. According to Dr. Keith, “It is important to note that the 
relations of the Indian States, however conducted, are essentially 
relations with the Crown and not with the Indian Government and 
that this fact presents an essential complication as regards the es¬ 
tablishment of responsible Government in India. It is clear that 
it is not possible for the Crown to transfer its rights under a treaty 
without the assent of the Native States to the Government of 
India under responsible Government.” 

Sir Leslie Scott was an eminent lawyer and he was engaged by 
the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes to respresent 
them before the Butler Committee. In an article contributed to 
the Law Quarterly Review, Sir Leslie laid down five propositions, 
some of which might be accepted as true, others palpably false and 
advanced to perpetuate British stranglehold of India and to keep 
the States out of a united constitution for ever. Two of these 
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were that the contracts or treaties between the Princes and the 
Crown were between two sovereigns and not between the Com¬ 
pany and the Government of British India, and that the Princes 
in making those contracts or treaties gave their confidence to the 
British Crown and the Crown could not assign the contracts or 
treaties to any concerned party. The British Government, as par¬ 
amount power, had undertaken the defence of all States and to 
remain in India with whatever military and naval forces might be 
requisite to enable it to discharge that obligation. The British 
Government could not hand over those forces to any other Govern¬ 
ment, to a foreign power such as France or Japan, or even to 
British India. The Indian Princes were very much pleased with 
the theory which was intended to help them to exclude themselves 
from the control of the Government of India when it came into 
the hands of the Indians. 

The recommendations of the Butler Committee were criticised by 
the Indians from all walks of public life. The view of C. Y. 
Chintamani was: “The Butler Committee was bad in its origin, bad 
in the time chosen for its appointment, bad in its terms of reference, 
bad in its personnel and bad in its line of inquiry, while its report 
is bad in reasoning and bad in its conclusions.” The view of Sir 
M. Visvcsvaryya was: “In the Butler Committee Report, there is 
no hint of a future for the Indian States 5 people. Their proposals 
are unsympathetic, unhistorical, hardly constitutional or legal.... 
There is no modern conception in their outlook. Certainly nothing 
to inspire trust or hope.” 

Criticising the Butler Committee Report, the Nehru Committee 
pointed out that “an attempt is being made to convert the Indian 
States into an Indian Ulster by pressing constitutional theories into 
service” and gave the following warning: “It is inconceivable that 
the people of the States who are fired by the same ambitions and 
aspirations as the people of British India would quietly submit to 
existing conditions for ever, or that the people of British India bound 
by the closest ties of family, race and religion to their brethren on 
the other side of an imaginary line will never make common cause 
with them.” 

The rulers of the Indian States were also disappointed with the 
findings of the Butler Committee with regard to the unfettered dis¬ 
cretion of the Political Department in its relations with Indian 
States. They had been hoping that they would be given more 
independence from the Political Department. 

On the occasion of the First Round Table Conference held in 
London in 1930, the Indian Princes accepted the proposal for the 
creation of an All-India Federation in which both British India 
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Provinces and the Indian States were to be brought together. On 
the first day of the plenary session of the Conference, Sir Tej Baha¬ 
dur Sapru declared himself decisively for a federal system of Gov¬ 
ernment at the Centre and he invited the Indian ruler$ to agree to 
the creation of an All-India Federation. His contention was that 
the Indian rulers would be a stabilising factor in the federal set up 
and their adherence would enable the process of national unifica¬ 
tion to begin without delay. British India would benefit from 
their experience in the matter of defence. Sir Mohd. Shaft and 
M. A. Jinnah welcomed the idea of an All-India Federation. The 
Maharaja of Bikaner identified himself with the aspirations of 
British India “with passion for an equal status in the eyes of the 
world, expressed in the desire for dominion status which is the 
dominant force amongst all thinking Indians to-day.” He gave an 
assurance that the Indian rulers would come in provided their 
rights were guaranteed. The Nawab of Bhopal declared: “We 
can only federate with a self-governing and federal British India.” 

The Indian National Congress had not been represented in the 
first Round Table Conference and consequently, an attempt was 
made soon after the first Round Table Conference to come to a 
compromise with the Congress which was carrying on the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed in 
March 1931 and Gandhiji attended the Second Round Table Con¬ 
ference on behalf of the Congress. Gandhiji was not opposed to 
the federal idea but he was against dyarchy at the centre even for 
the transitional period. He asked for complete control over def¬ 
ence and external affairs. He stood for full responsible Govern¬ 
ment at the centre. That demand was not accepted by the British 
Government. At the end of the Second Round Table Conference, 
Prime Minister Ramsay Macdonald declared: “The great idea of 
an all-India federation still holds the field. The principle of a res¬ 
ponsible federal government, subject to certain reservations and 
safeguards through a transition period, remains unchanged. And 
we are all agreed that the Governors’ provinces of the future are to 
be responsibly governed units, enjoying the greatest possible mea¬ 
sure of freedom from outside interference and dictation in carrying 
out their own policies in their own sphere.” 

The Third Round Table Conference met in 1932 but it was not 
attended by any important Indian ruler. The Viceroy was asked 
to explain to the individual rulers the federal scheme and secure 
some indication of their views in order to prepare a favourable 
atmosphere for the reception of the White Paper which thq British 
Government intended to publish concerning the constitutional pro¬ 
posals. In March, 1933, the White Paper containing the propo- 
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sals of the British Government with regard to India was published 
and in April, 1933, a Joint Select Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament was appointed to consider the future Government erf 
India with special reference to the White Paper proposals. The 
Committee was given the authority to consult delegates from Bri¬ 
tish India and Indian States. The Joint Select Committee submit¬ 
ted its Report in October, 1934. In December, 1934, a Bill based 
on the Joint Select Committee’s Report was introduced. The 
Chamber of Princes appointed a Committee to examine the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Bill. The Committee suggested a number of 
amendments and alterations. Those suggestions were thoroughly 
examined by the Secretary of State for India. On 4th August, 
1935, the Government of India Bill received the Royal assent. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 1935 

The Government of India Act, 1935, provided for a federal form 
of Government for the whole of India. Under that Act, the Indian 
States were given more representation in the federal legislature than 
was due to them on the basis of their population and area. While 
250 seats were allotted to British India, the Indian States got 125 
seats. In the Council of State, the Indian States were given the 
right to send 104 members out of a total of 260 members. While 
the representatives from the provinces were to be elected, those 
from the States were to be nominated by the rulers of the States 
concerned. While the inclusion of the provinces into the federa¬ 
tion was to be automatic or compulsory, the Indian States were 
given the option to join the federation or not. While the control 
of the federal Government over the provinces was to be uniform, 
it was to vary in the case of Indian States according to the terms 
of the Instrument of Accession signed by the particular ruler at 
the time of joining the federation and accepted by the Crown. 

A critical examination shows that the Indian States were given 
more representation than was due to them on the basis of their 
area, population or resources. Moreover, they were given the 
option to join or not to join the federation. The Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee’s Report gave the following reasons for treating the provin¬ 
ces and the Indian States differently: “The main difficulties are 
two: that the Indian States are wholly different in status and cha¬ 
racter from the Provinces of British India, and that they are not 
prepared to federate on the same terms as it is proposed to apply 
to th^ Provinces. On the first point, the Indian States, unlike the 
British Indian Provinces, possess sovereignty in various degrees and 
they are, broadly speaking, under a system of personal government. 
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Their accession to a Federation cannot, therefore, take place other¬ 
wise than by the voluntary act of the ruler of each State, and after 
accession the representatives of the acceding State in the Federal 
Legislature will be nominated by the ruler and its subjects will 
continue to owe allegiance to him. On the second point the rulers 
have made it clear that while they arc willing to consider Federa¬ 
tion now with the Provinces of British India on certain terms, they 
could not, as sovereign States, agree to the exercise by a Federal 
Government in relation to them of a range of powers identical to 
the Provinces on whom autonomy has yet to be conferred.” 

Lord Linlithgow succeeded Lord Willingdon in 1936. He came 
to India with the determination to inaugurate the Federation dur¬ 
ing his tenure of office. His view was that a direct personal ap¬ 
proach to the Indian rulers would help him to persuade most of 
them to join the Federation. It was with that object in view that 
he sent his emissaries to the rulers of the Indian States. Those emis¬ 
saries were provided with draft copies of Instrument of Accession 
and written instructions from the Viceroy. The three emissaries 
to the various States met the Indian Rulers and their Advisers. As 
a result of the talks, it became clear that what was worrying the 
Indian rulers was not whether the proposed Federation would en¬ 
able them to contribute to the glory of India as a whole but whether 
their own position would be better and safer inside the Federation 
than outside it. Their attitude could be summed up in these 
words: “We are being given the opportunity of entering a federa¬ 
tion from which, when once we are in, there is no escape. Nor, 
since the ultimate interpreter of the federal constitution is the Fede¬ 
ral Court, can the Government of India or anyone else predict the 
course of future events or anticipate the use which federation will 
make of its powers. We owe it, therefore, to ourselves and to our 
successors to safeguard to the utmost our own position inside the 
federation. That is the light in which you must regard the limita¬ 
tions which we have proposed, and if they seem unduly numerous 
and too widely drawn, remember that we have good reason for 
making them so.” 

• It is true that Lord Linlithgow was very serious about his work, 
but the Political Department of the Government of India was creat¬ 
ing hurdles in the way by putting emphasis on the loss which the 
rulers were to incur as a result of joining the Federation. Although 
many concessions were offered to the Indian rulers, they could not 
be persuaded to join the federation. While all this was happen¬ 
ing, the Second World War broke out in September, 1939. * On 
11 September, 1939, Lord Linlithgow declared that while Federa¬ 
tion remained, as before, the objective of His Majesty^ Government, 
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“the compulsion of the present international situation and the fact 
that, given the necessity for concentrating on the emergency that 
confronts us, we have no choice but to hold in suspense the work in 
connection with preparations for Federation.” 

In August, 1940, Lord Linlithgow put forward certain proposals 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government with a view to securing the 
co-operation of the people of India. One of the proposals was to 
set up a War Advisory Council containing the representatives of 
British India and the Indian States. However, the so-called August 
offer was rejected by the Congress. 

In March, 1942, Sir Stafford Cripps came to India with certain 
proposals on behalf of His Majesty’s Government with regard to 
the future set-up in the country. In one of his interviews, Sir 
Stafford stated that it was the intention of the British Government 
to give full freedom to all provincial units and the Indian States to 
come into the new Union or to stay out. Moreover the British 
Government did not intend to stay in India unless the Indian people 
wanted them in their own interest to stay and except to the extent 
that it might be unavoidable for the fulfilment of the British Gov¬ 
ernment’s Treaty obligations to the non-adhering States. On 10 
April, 1942, the Indian States’ delegation met and adopted the fol¬ 
lowing resolution which was conveyed to Sir Stafford: “The Indian 
States will be glad as always, in the interest of their motherland, 
to make their contribution in every reasonable manner compatible 
with the sovereignty and integrity of the States, towards the fram¬ 
ing of a Constitution for India. The States should be assured, how¬ 
ever, that in the event of a number of States not finding it feasible 
to adhere, the non-adhering States or groups of States, so desiring, 
would have the right to form a union of their own, with full sove¬ 
reign status in accordance with a suitable and agreed procedure 
devised for the purpose.” 

The Cripps mission was a failure but the rulers of the Indian 
States realized after the departure of the mission that their future 
was not safe. It was found that if the interests of the Indian States 
came into conflict with those of British India, the British Govern¬ 
ment was going to care for British India and not for them. It was 
at this time that Jawaharlal Nehru declared that treaties with the 
Indian States must be scrapped and those who talked of those trea¬ 
ties were “lunatics, knaves or fools.” It was in this atmosphere 
that the rulers of the Indian States started devising plans to safe¬ 
guard their own interests in the future. The Nawab of Bhopal 
urged,upon the Political Department to take all those measures' 
which were necessary to safeguard their position in the event of 
changes taking place in the constitutional set-up in the country. 
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In his address to a meeting of the Chamber of Princes held on 17 
January, 1946, Lord Wavell assured the Indian Princes that no 
changes in their relationship with the Crown or the rights guaran¬ 
teed to them by treaties and engagements would be initiated with¬ 
out their consent. However, he impressed upon the rulers the 
necessity of placing their administration on modern lines for the 
welfare of their subjects which could be done only by ensuring that 
all States fulfilled the three fundamental criteria of good Govern¬ 
ment: political stability, adequate financial resources, and effective 
association of the people with the administration. The Viceroy 
asked the rulers of the smaller States to pool their resources and 
form political entities of a sufficient size. 

On 19 February, 1946, Prime Minister Attlee announced the 
decision of the British Cabinet to send three Cabinet Ministers to 
India. On 15 March, 1946, he referred to the Indian States in 
the British Parliament in these words: “I hope that the statesmen 
of British India and of Princely India will be able to work out a 
solution of the problem of bringing together, in one great policy, 
these disparate constituent parts. There again, we must see that 
the Indian States find their due place; there can be no positive 
veto on advance and I do not believe for a moment that the Indian 
Princes would desire to be a bar to the forward march of India. 
But, as in the case of many other problems, this is a matter that 
Indians will settle themselves.” 

In his interview with the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy held 
on 2 April, 1946, the Nawab of Bhopal pointed out that the Indian 
States wanted to continue their existence with the maximum degree 
of sovereignty. They desired no interference in their internal affairs 
by British India. He suggested the formation of a Privy Council 
of the Indian States of British India. The Nawab urged that para- 
mountcy should not be transferred to an Indian Government in the 
event of India becoming independent. In the same afternoon, 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence and the other members of the Cabinet Mis¬ 
sion met the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes. The 
rulers were told that if British India became independent, para- 
mountcy would end. The British Government did not contem¬ 
plate keeping any troops in India for the maintenance of internal 
order. The Crown would not be in a position to carry out its 
treaty obligations and hence the Indian States would also be releas¬ 
ed from their obligations under their treaties. 

On 16 May, 1946, the Cabinet Mission announced its proposals 
with regard to the future set-up of India. About the States, ,it was 
declared that with the attainment of independence by British India, 
whether within or without the British Commonwealth, the relation- 
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ship which had hitherto existed between the Indian States and the 
British Grown would come to an end. Paramountcy could neither 
be retained by the British nor transferred to the new Government. 
It was pointed out that the rulers had given an assurance to the 
Mission that they were ready and willing to co-operate in the new 
development of India. The form of co-operation was to depend 
upon the result of negotiations between the Indian States and the 
future Government of India. In their broadcast on 16 May, 1946, 
both the Secretary of State for India and Sir Stafford Cripps made 
only casual references to the States. They asserted that para¬ 
mountcy could not be handed over to any one and hence it must 
cease. They left the future relationship between the States and 
British India for negotiations. 

On 22 May, 1946, the Cabinet Mission published a Memoran¬ 
dum on States’ Treaties and Paramountcy. It was pointed out 
in that Memorandum that when a new fully self-governing or 
independent Government or Governments came into being in Bri¬ 
tish India, the influence of His Majesty’s Government with those 
Governments would not be such as to enable them to carry out the 
obligations of paramountcy. The British Government had no in¬ 
tention of keeping British troops in India for that purpose. The 
result was that paramountcy would come to an end. The existing 
political arrangements between the States on the one hand and the 
British Grown and British India on the other were to come to an 
end. The void was to be filled up by the States entering into a 
federal relationship with the successor Government or Governments 
in British India. The Memorandum referred to the desirability of 
the States forming or joining administrative units large enough to 
enable them to be fitted into the constitutional structure. 

On 17 May, 1946, the Nawab of Bhopal asked for certain clarifi¬ 
cations from Lord Wavell, particularly regarding the independence 
of the Indian States. The reply of Lord Wavell was that the 
settlement of most of the matters raised by the Nawab did not rest 
with him or the Cabinet Mission as they related to the terms which 
the States were free to negotiate for their own association with the 
new constitutional structure. To the Nawab, the letter of Lord 
Wavell was disappointing and he wrote to him again asserting that 
the States were entitled to claim that the Grown should not leave them 
at the mercy of British India. He pointed out that it could never be 
the intention of His Majesty’s Government to leave the States as “a 
sort of no man’s child” without any effort on the part of the Crown 
to protect their legitimate and reasonable rights and claims. The 
reply of Lord Wavell was that he appreciated the anxiety of the 
Nawab but he could not help him in the matter and he asked him 
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to discuss the matter with Sir Conrad Corfield, the Political Advi¬ 
ser to the Government of India. The view of Sir Conrad was that 
the decision regarding the lapse of paramountcy at the end of the 
interim period placed the Indian States in the best bargaining posi¬ 
tion possible for the purpose of fitting themselves in the future 
constitutional structure. He advised the States to set up a Nego¬ 
tiating Committee to settle the terms on which they would be pre¬ 
pared to participate in the discussions of the Constituent Assembly. 
He gave a promise of help to the Indian States by the Political 
Department during the interim period. 

It was under these circumstances that the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes set up a Negotiating Committee and 
authorised the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes to arrange 
discussions with the corresponding body of the British Indian Con¬ 
stituent Assembly as contemplated by the Cabinet Mission. It was 
on 21 December, 1946 that the Constituent Assembly passed a reso¬ 
lution appointing a Negotiating Committee to negotiate with the 
Negotiating Committee set up by the Indian States. Speaking on 
the resolution, Jawaharlal Nehru declared: “I regret, I say frankly, 
that we have to meet the Rulers’ Negotiating Committee. I think 
that, on the part of the States, there should have been on the 
Negotiating Committee representatives of the people of the States. 
I think even now that the Negotiating Committee, if it wants to do 
the right thing, should include some such representatives; but I 
feel that we cannot insist upon this at this stage.” However, this 
had no effect on the Indian Princes. 

On 20 February, 1947, Prime Minister Attlee declared in the 
House of Commons that the British Government would transfer 
power to responsible Indian hands not later than June, 1948. With 
regard to the States, he observed: “As was explicitly stated by the 
Cabinet Mission, His Majesty’s Government do not intend to hand 
over their powers and obligations under paramountcy to any Gov¬ 
ernment of British India. It is not intended to bring paramountcy, 
as a system, to a conclusion earlier than the date of the final trans¬ 
fer of power, but it is contemplated that for the intervening period, 
the relations of the Crown with individual States may be adjusted 
by agreement.” 

This announcement introduced an element of urgency and 
Jawaharlal Nehru contended that it would be to the advantage of 
the States if their representatives joined the Constituent Assembly 
during the April Session. The Nawab of Bhopal who was the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, pointed out the difficulty to 
do so without a meeting of the Indian rulers for that purpose. It 
was, however, decided that 50% of the States representatives should 
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be elected and efforts should be made to increase the elected quota 
as far as possible. Jawaharlal Nehru also invited the representa¬ 
tives of the States to function forthwith on some of the Committees 
set up by the Constituent Assembly, particularly the Union Powers 
Committee and the Fundamental Rights Committee. However, 
the attitude of the Chancellor was that he could not arrive at any 
decision without consulting the General Conference of the rulers. 

There arose differences between the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes and the Maharaja of Bikaner. The Maharaja did not 
approve of the policy of “Wait-and-see” adopted by the Chancel¬ 
lor. He was in favour of the Indian States joining the Constituent 
Assembly at once. The lead of the Maharaja of Bikaner was fol¬ 
lowed by the Maharaja of Patiala who issued a public statement 
criticising the policy of sitting on the fence. The Chancellor, 
Nawab of Bhopal, tried to dissuade the rulers from entering the 
Constituent Assembly and even his personal appeals to the rulers 
had no effect. On 18 April, 1947, Jawaharlal Nehru declared 
that any State which did not come into the Constituent Assembly, 
would be treated as a hostile State. Such a State would have to 
bear the consequences of being so treated. Liaquat Ali Khan, the 
leader of the Muslim League in the Central Legislature and the 
Cabinet, criticised the statement of Nehru and observed that the 
Congress had no right to coerce the States. According to him, 
“The States were perfectly within their right in refusing to join the 
Constituent Assembly. He appealed to the States to “disregard 
the idle threat.” In spite of this, on 28 April, 1947, the representa¬ 
tives of the States of Baroda, Bikaner, Patiala, Jaipur, Cochin and 
Rewa took their seats in the Constituent Assembly. After that, one 
by one, the other States also started sending their representatives to 
the Constituent Assembly. 

On 3 June, 1947, Lord Mountbatten announced his plan by 
which power was to be transferred into the hands of the Indians 
much earlier than June, 1948. However, the policy towards the 
Indian States was to be governed by the Cabinet Mission Memo¬ 
randum of 12 May, 1946. The Nawab of Bhopal resigned his 
Chancellorship of the Chamber of Princes and stated thus in his 
letter of resignation: “Now that Your Excellency has indicated to 
us the policy of His Majesty’s Government in regard to the future 
of the Indian States, and Bhopal State would, as soon as para- 
mountcy is withdrawn, be assuming an independent status, I consi¬ 
der it desirable that I should tender my resignation of the office of 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes with effect from today. 
Another reason for my resignation is that the Chamber, as now 
constituted, formed part of a constitutional machinery which, in 
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my opinion, will now become functus officio.” In another letter 
addressed to the Viceroy, the Nawab observed that “the State of 
Bhopal does not wish to remain associated in any manner whatso¬ 
ever with the Chamber of Princes or any of its subordinate organ¬ 
izations. It cannot therefore be represented by the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of that body and will negotiate direct with the successor 
Governments of British India in regard to its interests, and its future 
political relationship with Pakistan and Hindustan.” On the resig¬ 
nation of Nawab of Bhopal as Chancellor, the Maharaja of Patiala 
became the Chancellor and it must be said to his credit that he 
played a very glorious role so far as the higher interests of India 
as a whole were concerned and it will be the height of ingratitude 
for the people of India to forget the services rendered by him to 
his country at that critical moment. There was every possibility 
of the division of India into a very large number of independent 
States. The rulers had their own armies and the danger was a 
very real one. The Maharaja of Patiala threw in his lot with the 
Indian Government and all the intrigues of the Political Depart¬ 
ment ultimately came to nothing. 

On 11 June, 1947, Sir C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar declared that 
the State of Travancore had decided to become an independent 
sovereign State. On 12 June, 1947, a similar announcement was 
made by the Nizam of Hyderabad. On 15 June, 1947, the All- 
India Congress Committee laid down its policy towards the Indian 
States. The Princes who had not joined the Indian Constituent 
Assembly were invited to do the same and “co-operate in the build¬ 
ing of the constitutional structure of free India in which the States 
will be equal and autonomous sharers with other units of the Feder¬ 
ation.” The Congress also urged the States to hasten progress 
towards responsible Government “so as to keep in line with the fast 
changing situation in India and at the same time to produce content¬ 
ment and self-reliance in their people”. The Congress rejected 
the claim of the Princes to become independent. It claimed for 
the people of the States the dominant voice in decisions concerning 
them. The Congress Resolution declared that the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee did not admit the right of any State in India to 
declare its independence and to live in isolation from the rest of 
India. That would be a denial of the course of Indian history and 
of the objectives of the Indian people today. Jawaharlal Nehru 
also declared that the claim of the States to independence could not 
be sustained as independence did not depend on a mere declar¬ 
ation by a State but rested fundamentally on recognition by other 
States. The lapse of paramountcy of the British Crown*did not 
make the Indian States independent. To quote him, “I should like 
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to say and other countries to know that we shall not recognise the 
independence erf any State in India, further that any recognition of 
any such independence by any Foreign Power will be considered 
an unfriendly act.” 

The Indian Independence Act, 1947 was passed by the British 
Parliament and it provided that “the suzerainty of His Majesty 
over the Indian States lapsed with all its treaties and agreements in 
force on that date”. Tire result was that the Indian States became 
completely independent and the Governments of India and Pakistan 
were not to inherit the rights and authority of the former Govern¬ 
ment of India over the Indian States. The Act did not attempt a 
solution of the problem of the Indian States but left the same to 
be tackled by the new Dominions themselves. It appears that the 
authors of the Act did not contemplate that the Indian States would 
become independent States and thereby disrupt the unity of India. 

Sir Hartley W. Shawcross, Attorney-General of England, observ¬ 
ed thus in the British Parliament: “We do not propose to recognise 
the States as separate international entities on August 15”. 

The Congress was able to tackle the problem of the Indian States 
successfully and the credit for that goes to Sardar Patel, Lord 
Mountbatten and Mr. V. P. Menon. On the suggestion of Sardar 
Patel, the States Ministry was set up and he himself became its 
head. An Instrument of Accession was drawn up which was ac¬ 
ceptable to the Princes. They were required to hand over to the 
Indian Union only the subjects of defence, foreign relations and 
communications. In other matters, their autonomy was to be 
scrupulously respected. Sardar Patel made it clear to the Princes 
that it was not the desire of the Congress “to interfere in any 
manner in the domestic affairs of the States.” He also appealed 
to the patriotism of the Indian Princes thus: “We are at a moment¬ 
ous stage in the history of India. By common endeavour we can 
raise the country to a new greatness while lack of unity will expose 
us to fresh calamities. I hope the Indian States will bear in mind 
that the alternative to co-operation in the general interest is anarchy 
and chaos which will overwhelm great and small alike in common 
ruin if we are unable to act together in the minimum of common 
tasks. Let not the future generations curse us for having had the 
opportunity but failed to turn it to our mutual advantage. In¬ 
stead, let it to be our proud privilege to leave a legacy of mutually 
beneficial relationship which would raise this Sacred Land to its 
proper place among the nations of the world and turn it into an 
abode of peace and prosperity.” Addressing the Chamber of Princes 
on 25 July, 1947, Lord Mountbatten also endorsed the appeal of 
Sardar Patel and advised the Indian States to accede to one or the 
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other of the Dominions before 15 August, 1947. He pointed out 
that if nothing was put in the place of co-ordinated administration 
that had grown up under the British rule, only chaos would result 
and that was bound to hurt the States most. No £tate could live 
in isolation. The subjects which were proposed to be vested in the 
Federation were the subjects which the States could not handle 
themselves. The States had not administered their external re¬ 
lations or their defence and were not in a position to handle them 
in the future. Communications were a means of maintaining the 
life-blood of the whole sub-continent. The three subjects were such 
which could be left to be handled on their behalf “for their conven¬ 
ience and advantage by a larger organisation.” Lord Mountbatten 
also stressed the factors that were to be taken into consideration by 
the States while acceding to any Dominion. “There are certain 
geographical compulsions which cannot be evaded.” “The vast 
majority of States were irretrievably linked up with India.” He 
concluded his address thus: “I am not asking any State to make in¬ 
tolerable sacrifice of either its internal autonomy or independence. 
My scheme leaves you with all the practical independence that you 
can possibly use and make you free of all those subjects which you 
cannot possibly manage of your own. You cannot run away from 
the Dominion Government which is your neighbour any more than 
you can run away from the subjects for whose welfare you arc 
responsible.” 

The net result of all the efforts was that by 15 August 1947, with 
the exception of Junagadh, Hyderabad and Kashmir, as many as 
136 salute and fully jurisdictional States acceded to the Indian 
Union. On 15 August, Lord Mountbaten paid the following tri¬ 
bute to Sardar Patel: “Thanks to that far-sighted statesman, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Ministcr-in-charge of the States Department, a 
scheme was produced which appeared to me to be equally in the 
interests of the States as of the Dominion of India. It is a great 
triumph for the realism and sense of responsibility of the rulers 
and the Governments of the States as well as for the Government 
of India that it was possible to produce an Instrument of Acces¬ 
sion, which was equally acceptable to both sides, and one more¬ 
over so simple and straightforward that within less than 3 weeks, 
practically all the States concerned had signed the Instrument of 
Accession.” 


JUNAGADH 

* 

Junagadh was an important state in the group of the Kathiawar 
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states. It was bounded by other Indian states except the South 
nnd South-west where the Arabian Sea lies. This state had no 
geographical contiguity with Pakistan. The distance between Port 
Veraval of Junagadh and Karachi is about 300 miles. The area 
of the state was 3,337 square miles and its population according to 
the census of 1941 was 6,70,719. More than 80% of the people 
were Hindus. There were many islands of the Junagadh state in 
the states of Gondal, Bhavnagar and Navanagar. Parts of the 
states which had acceded to India were interspersed with Junagadh 
territory and access to them was possible only through Junagadh. 
The railways and posts and telegraphs of the state were an integral 
part of the Indian system. The railway police, telegraphs and 
telephones were administerd by the Government of India. The 
Nawab of the state lived a life of luxury and his chief pre-occupation 
in life was dogs of which he had hundreds. 

There was speculation that Junagadh was going to join Pakistan 
and the Nawab took pains to contradict it. The following press 
note was issued by the Government of Junagadh on 11 April 1947: 
“What Junagadh pre-eminently stands for is the solidarity of 
Kathiawar and would welcome the formation of a self-contained 
group of Kathiawar States. Such a group while providing for the 
autonomy and entity of individual States and their subjects would 
be a suitable basis for co-operation in matters of common concern 
generally and co-ordination where necessary.” A similar repudi¬ 
ation was issued on 22 April, 1947. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, a Muslim League politician of Karachi, 
was appointed a member of the State Council of Ministers of 
Junagadh. In May 1947, he was appointed the Dewan of the 
state. The Nawab of Junagadh came under the influence of the 
Muslim League. 

The Government of India sent an Instrument of Accession to 
the Nawab of Junagadh for his signatures. On 13 August, 1947, 
Sir Shah Nawaz sent the reply that the matter was under consider¬ 
ation. In spite of it, the Government of Junagadh issued the 
following communique on 15 August, 1947, announcing her acces¬ 
sion to Pakistan: “The Government of Junagadh has during the 
past few weeks been faced with the problem of making its choice 
between accession to the Dominion of India and accession to the 
Dominion of Pakistan. It has had to take into very careful con¬ 
sideration every aspect of this problem. Its main pre-occupation 
has been to adopt a course that would, in the long run, make the 
largest contribution towards the permanent welfare and prosperity 
of the people of Junagadh and help to preserve the integrity of the 
State and to safeguard its independence and autonomy over the 
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largest possible field. After anxious consideration and the careful 
balancing of all factors the Government of the State has decided to 
accede to Pakistan and hereby announces its decision to that effect. 
The State is confident that its decision will be welcomed by all loyal 
subjects of the State who have its real welfare and prosperity at 
heart.” 

The Government of Junagadh did not communicate to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India the fact of its accession to Pakistan. There was a 
lot of correspondence between the Governments of India and Pakis¬ 
tan about Junagadh and ultimately on 13 September, 1947, the 
Government of Pakistan informed the Government of India that she 
had accepted the accession of Junagadh to Pakistan and also signed 
a Standstill Agreement. There is no doubt about the fact that 
there were prolonged secret negotiations between the Nawab and 
the Dewan on the one hand and the Government of Pakistan and 
Mr. M. A. Jihnah on the other. When the Nawab and the Dewan 
ran away from the state, many letters fell into the hands of the 
Government of India and in one of those letters, it was stated that 
Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto had written to Mr. Jinnah about the in¬ 
terview he granted him on 16 July, 1947 in which Mr. Jinnah had 
advised the Nawab to keep out under any circumstances until 15 
August. There was also a reference to the assurances of Mr. 
Jinnah that he would not allow Junagadh to starve as “Veraval is 
not far from Karachi.” There was also the following passage in 
one of those letters: “Junagadh stands all alone surrounded by 
Hindu rulers* territories and British Indian Congress provinces. 
We are of course connected by sea with Pakistan. If geographical 
position by land was fairly considered, Kutch, Jamnagar and other 
territories adjoining Junagadh geographically should be considered 
connected with Pakistan as they once in the past actually formed 
part of Sind. Though the Muslim population of Junagadh is 
nearly 20% and non-Muslims form 80 per cent, 7 lakh Muslims 
of Kathiawar survived because of Junagadh. I consider that no 
sacrifice is too great to preserve the prestige, honour and rule of 
His Highness and to protect Islam and the Muslims of Kathiawar.** 

The accession of Junagadh to Pakistan was condemned by the 
rulers of the other states of Kathiawar. Jam Saheb of Nawanagar 
and the rulers of Bhavnagar, Dhrangadhra, Morvi, Porbandar, 
Gondal and Wankaner sent their protests. The reply of the Nawab 
was in these words: “The Indian Independence Act did not and 
does not require a ruler to consult his people before deciding on 
accession. I think we are making an unnecessary fetish of the argu¬ 
ment of geographical contiguity. Even then, this is sufficiently 
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provided by Junagadh’s sea coast with several ports which can keep 
connection with Pakistan.” 

The Jam Saheb of Nawanagar told the Government of India 
that if the latter did not take immediate and effective steps to 
protect the other Kathiawar states, the people would lose all faith 
in the Government of India. There were also rumours that 
Pakistan had offered to give military assistance to Junagadh. On 
17 September, 1947, the Government of India decided to disperse 
around Junagadh troops of the acceding states. However, there 
were strict orders that the State of Junagadh was not to be occupied. 
On 24 September 1947, the Government of India decided that a 
brigade should be suitably dispersed in Kathiawar to protect the 
states which had acceded to the Indian Union. It was also de¬ 
cided to send troops to the states of Mangrol and Babariawad. On 
September 25, 1947, the Prime Minister of Pakistan sent a tele¬ 
gram to the Government of India in which it was asserted that the 
Nawab of Junagadh had every right to accede to Pakistan regard¬ 
less of the territorial location of his state. 

The situation in Junagadh was deteriorating day by day. More 
than a lac of Hindus ran away from the state of Junagadh. Law 
and order in the whole of Kathiawar practically collapsed. It was 
at this stage that the Congress leaders of Kathiawar announced in 
Bombay on 25 September, 1947, the establishment of a provisional 
Government (Arzi Hakumat) of Junagadh. The provisional Gov¬ 
ernment consisted of 6 members with Samaldas Gandhi as Presi¬ 
dent “with all power, authority and jurisdiction heretofore vested 
in and exercised by the Nawab of Junagadh prior to 15 September 
1947.” When Samaldas Gandhi and his colleague journeyed from 
Bombay to Rajkot, they were greeted by large crowds at the way- 
side railway stations. They set up their headquarters at Rajkot 
and enrolled a large number of volunteers. Junagadh troops entered 
the State of Mangrol which had acceded to the Dominion of India. 
It was then decided to send Indian troops to occupy the State of 
Mangrol. It was found that the Khan of Manavadar was arrest¬ 
ing local leaders and harassing the people. In order to prevent a 
flare up in the state, that state was also taken over on 22 October, 
1947. 

When the Nawab of Junagadh found that help from Pakistan 
was not enough to keep him on the throne, he ran away from the 
state towards the end of October, 1947. He took with him to 
Karachi^not only the members of his family but also all his jewellery 
and all the available cash in the state treasury. Although the 
Nawab ran away, Sir Shah Nawaz continued as Dewan of the state 
of Junagadh. On 27 October, 1947, Sir Shah Nawaz wrote the 
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following letter to Mr. Jinnah: “Our principal sources of revenue, 
railways and customs, have gone to the bottom. Food situation is 
terribly embarrassing though Pakistan has come to our rescue with 
a generous allotment of foodgrains. There has been a harsh treat¬ 
ment of Muslims travelling on Kathiawar railway lines who have 
been subjected to several kinds of hardships and humiliations. 
Added to this, His Highness and the royal family have had to leave 
because our secret service gave us information in advance of seri¬ 
ous consequences to their presence and safety. Though immedi¬ 
ately after accession, His Highness and myself received hundreds of 
messages chiefly from Muslims congratulating us on the decision, 
today our brethren are indifferent and cold. Muslims of Kathia¬ 
war seem to have lost all enthusiasm for Pakistan.” Again, “No 
doubt Your Excellency’s Government offered us seven companies 
of Crown Police but we felt that if they were to come and be con¬ 
fronted by the vast enemy forces arrayed against us it would be 
sheer wastage of human material and equipment. The situation 
has therefore so worsened that responsible Muslims and others have 
come to press me to seek a solution of the impasse. I do not wish 
to say much more. My Senior Member of Council, Capt. Harvey 
Jones, must have apprised you of the serious state of things. The 
question is delicate but I feel it must be settled honourably to the 
satisfaction of all. It is impossible for me to court any further 
bloodshed, hardship and persecution of loyal people. Myself I 
do not mind what suffering is imposed on me but I do not wish to 
take the responsibility any further if it can be avoided for thousands 
of His Highness’ subjects. I should therefore suggest that you 
immediately arrange for a conference of the representatives of the 
two Dominions to decide the Junagadh issue.” 

Finding his position precarious, Sir Shah Nawaz opened negotia¬ 
tions with Samaldas Gandhi on 7 November, 1947 through Cap¬ 
tain Harvey Jones, Senior Member of the Junagadh State Council, 
requesting Samaldas Gandhi to take over the reins of Government 
and restore law and order in the State. However, the Muslims of 
Junagadh prevailed upon Shah Nawaz to hand over the Govern¬ 
ment not to Samaldas Gandhi but to Mr. Buch who at that time 
was the Regional Commissioner, Western India and Gujarat States. 
It was under these circumstances that Mr. Buch took over the 
administration of Junagadh on 9 November, 1947. Sir Shah 
Nawaz had already left for Karachi a day earlier. 

As soon as normal conditions were restored, the Government of 
India arranged a referendum of the people of Junagadh with regard 
to the question of accession. Shri C. B. Nagarkar, I.C.S., super¬ 
vised the referendum which took place on 20 February, 1948. Out 
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of a total of 2,01,457 registered voters, 1,90,870 exercised their right 
of vote. Only 91 voters voted for accession to Pakistan. A refe¬ 
rendum was also held in the States of Mangrol, Manavadar, Baba- 
riawad, Bantwa, and Sardargarh. Out of 31,434 votes cast for all 
these states, only 39 voted for accession to Pakistan. It was in this 
way that the problem of Junagadh was solved. 

HYDERABAD 

Geographically, Hyderabad occupied a pivotal position in the 
heart of India. This State was surrounded by the Central Provin¬ 
ces in the North, Bombay in the West and Madras on the East and 
South. Its population was nearly 60 million and the annual reve¬ 
nue was Rs. 26 crores. Its area was more than 82,000 sq. miles. 
It had its own coinage, paper currency and stamps. Although the 
Hindus formed more than 85% of the total population of Hyder¬ 
abad, their representation in the Civil Services and the army was 
practically nil and the Government machinery was a monopoly of 
the Muslims. Although it was a very important State, it was not 
given any privileged position by the British Government. The lat¬ 
ter asserted its right to intervene in its affairs whenever it consider¬ 
ed to be necessary. After the announcement of 3rd June, 1947 
plan by the British Government, the Nizam of Hyderabad issued a 
firman declaring his intention not to send his representatives to the 
Constituent Assembly of either India or Pakistan. He made it 
clear that after 15 August, 1947, he would be a completely inde¬ 
pendent sovereign ruler. The intention of the Nizam was to make 
Hyderabad a Dominion of the Commonwealth of Nations. 

On July 11, 1947, the Nizam sent a delegation to Delhi to meet 
Lord Mountbatten. One of the members of the delegation was 
Sir Walter Monckton. The discussions centred round three points: 
the retrocession of Berar to the Nizam, the grant of Dominion 
Status to Hyderabad and the accession of the State of Hyderabad 
to the Indian Union. The delegation was told that it was not pos¬ 
sible to hand over Berar to the Nizam. The delegation was also 
told that it was not possible to grant Dominion Status to Hyder¬ 
abad. The members of the delegation went to the extent of saying 
that if the Nizam was pressed hard, he might join Pakistan. The 
delegation was told that the Government would not enter into a 
Stand-still agreement without the State of Hyderabad acceding to 
India. The Nizam asked for two months to consider his position 
and that time was allowed to him. Lord Mountbatten was hope¬ 
ful that ultimately Hyderabad would accede to India. 

On 8 August, 1947, the Nizam' wrote to Lord Mountbatten that 
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he could not think of bringing Hyderabad into an organic Union 
with either India or Pakistan. He was, however, prepared to enter into 
a treaty with India which would conform to all-India standards so 
far as railway communications were concerned. Hyderabad would 
also contribute an agreed number of troops for the defence of 
India. He was prepared to conduct the foreign policy of his State 
in general conformity with the foreign policy of India. All this 
was to be done on the condition that in the event of a war between 
India and Pakistan, Hyderabad would remain neutral. Hyder¬ 
abad was also to have the right to appoint Agents-General wher¬ 
ever it thought fit. There was also to be a provision in the treaty 
that if India seceded from the British Commonwealth, Hyderabad 
was free to review the situation de novo. Sir Walter Monckton 
resigned as Constitutional Adviser to the Nizam as there was a vio¬ 
lent attack upon him in the Hyderabad press but he was persuaded 
to continue by Lord Mountbatten. 

The suggestion of Sir Walter Monckton was that the Nizam 
could be persuaded to enter into a treaty provided the term “Instru¬ 
ment of Accession” was substituted by the term “Articles of Asso¬ 
ciation.” However, this was not acceptable to Sardar Patel who 
insisted on the Nizam acceding to the Dominion of India. His 
view was that if the Nizam was given a special treatment, that 
would be mis-interpreted by the rulers of the Indian States who had 
already acceded to the Dominion of India. The view of Sardar 
Patel was that the Nizam must refer the question of accession to 
the people of his State and act according to their decision. Lord 
Mountbatten offered to the Nizam to have the referendum under 
the supervision of British Officers. However, that offer was reject¬ 
ed by the Nizam. On 18 September, 1947, the Nizam wrote that 
short of accession, Hyderabad was ready and willing to enter into 
a treaty of association with India. At the same time, the Nizam 
contacted Mr. M. A. Jinnah with a view to secure the services of 
Sir Zafrullah Khan as the President of his Executive Council. 
However, he was not successful in that. The Nizam pointed out 
to the Government of India that if Hyderabad acceded to the 
Dominion of India, the Muslims who formed about half the popula¬ 
tion of Hyderabad city would not tolerate it and they would create 
such a trouble as would not be possible to control. Sir Walter 
Monckton wrote to Lord Mountbatten that the attitude of the 
Nizam had stiffened and he was not prepared to reconsider the 
question of accession. He would prefer the negotiations to break 
down rather than accept accession. That was due to the influence 
of Pakistan on the Nizam and the latter wanted him to go to 
Karachi to have an interview with Mr. Jiimab. 
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There were protracted negotiations in which Sir Walter Monck- 
tcn and Sir Sultan Ahmed, besides others, participated. Ultimate¬ 
ly, drafts were prepared which were acceptable to the Government 
of India and the delegation sent by the Nizam. Those drafts were 
taken by the delegation to Hyderabad on 22 October, 1947, for the 
approval of the Nizam with the promise that they would come 
back on 26 October, 1947. The Nizam referred the matter to his 
Executive Council for advice and the Executive Council advised 
the Nizam to accept those drafts. The Nizam approved the deci¬ 
sion of the Executive Council but postponed the signing of the 
agreement till 26 October, 1947. At about 3 o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing of 26 October, 1947, a crowd estimated at about 25,000 to 
30,000 surrounded the houses of Sir Walter Monckton, Nawab of 
Chhattari and Sir Sultan Ahmed. They shouted that the delega¬ 
tion would not go to Delhi. The result was that the Nizam order¬ 
ed that the delegation should not go to Delhi. The advice of 
Qasim Razvi to the Nizam was that as the hands of the Indian 
Union were full with other problems, they would not be able to 
take action against Hyderabad and the Nizam could afford not to 
accede to the Indian Union. Although Sir Walter Monckton, Sir 
Sultan Ahmed and the Nawab of Chhattari suggested to the Nizam 
that the advice of Qasim Razvi was likely to lead to disaster, the 
Nizam was inclined to listen to Qasim Razvi and hence all of 
them tendered their resignations. The Nizam sent a letter to Lord 
Mountbatten in which he said that if negotiations with the Govern¬ 
ment of India broke down, he would immediately negotiate and 
conclude an agreement with Pakistan. As a matter of fact, the 
Nizam had already sent two persons to Karachi and they had come 
back with a reply from Pakistan. Lord Mountbatten was very 
unhappy about the change in the attitude of the Nizam. He did 
not like the replacement of the old delegation by a new one. He 
told the members of the new delegation that it was not wise on 
the part of the Nizam to threaten to conclude a Stand-still Agree¬ 
ment with Pakistan if he failed to sign one with India. He ex¬ 
pressed the view that the time had come for the Nizam to take a 
final decision one way or the other. India would be put to some 
inconvenience if no Stand-still Agreement was signed but that would 
ultimately prove to be disastrous for the Nizam. Lord Mount¬ 
batten tried to remove the impression that India was weak and 
hence could not give full attention to the problem of Hyderabad. 

Kasim Razvi also visited Delhi and met Sardar Patel. In his 
interviews, he declared that Hyderabad would never surrender 
her independence and if the Government of India insisted on a 
plebiscite, the sword would be the final arbiter. 
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In spite of the difficulties in the way, a Stand-still Agreement 
was signed between the Government of India and the Nizam on 
29 November, 1947. It was provided that until new arrangements 
were made, all the agreements and administrative arrangements 
on matters of common concern, including defence, external affairs 
and communications which had existed between the Grown Repre¬ 
sentative and the Nizam before the transfer of power, would be 
continued as between the Government of India and the Nizam. 
The Government of India and the Nizam also agreed to appoint 
their agents in Hyderabad and Delhi respectively and give them 
every facility for the discharge of their functions. The Govern¬ 
ment of India was not to exercise any paramountcy function in 
their relations with Hyderabad. Nothing in the Agreement was 
to create, in favour of either party, any right continuing after its 
termination, or derogate from any right which, but for the Agree¬ 
ment, would have been exercisable by either party after the date 
of its termination. Any dispute arising out of the Agreement was 
to be referred to two arbitrators, one to be appointed by each of 
the parties and an umpire to be selected by those arbitrators. The 
Agreement was to come into force immediately and was to remain 
in force for a period of one year. 

The Stand-still Agreement was taken in different lights. Lord 
Mountbatten hoped that the Agreement would provide a basis for 
a satisfactory long term solution. He hoped that before the Stand¬ 
still Agreement expired, it would be possible for Hyderabad to 
accede to India. The view of Jawaharlal Nehru was that the 
Agreement would purchase communal peace in the south for at 
least one year. Sardar Patel was doubtful about the bona fides of 
the Government of Hyderabad. The Nizam and his advisers took 
the Agreement as something which gave them breathing space in 
which they were to secure the withdrawal of the Indian troops from 
Hyderabad and ultimately become independent. 

Shri K. M. Munshi was appointed as India’s Agent-General in 
Hyderabad. Unfortunately, the attitude of the Nizam Govern¬ 
ment towards him was positively hostile from the very beginning. 
He was not given even a building for his residence or office. Ulti¬ 
mately, two of the buildings belonging to the Indian army were 
put at his disposal. 

The Nizam began to press for the speedy withdrawal of the 
Indian troops and the supply of arms and ammunitions for the 
Hyderabad army and police. The Nizam also issued two Ordi¬ 
nances by which he put restrictions on the export of all precious 
metals from Hyderabad to India and also made Jndian currency 
as not legal tender in the Hyderabad State. The Government of. 
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Hyderabad also advanced a loan of Rs. 20 crores to Pakistan in the 
form of Government of India’s Securities. The Government of 
India protested against these developments but nothing was done to 
remove the objection. At this time, the activities of the Razakars 
increased tremendously. Kasim Razvi and his followers made all 
kinds of objectionable speeches with the object of inflaming com¬ 
munal passions inside and outside of Hyderabad. Razvi declared 
that the Razakars were the liberators of the Muslims of India. The 
Razakars began to attack the neighbouring provinces like Madras, 
Bombay, and the Central Provinces. The situation became so 
serious that the common saying was that the Razakars ruled by 
day and the Communists ruled by night. The Government of 
Madras asked for military help to save its people from the raids 
of Razakars. This state of affairs continued for many months. 
Shri K. M. Munshi was practically a prisoner in his house in 
Hyderabad. El Edroos, the Commander-in-Chief for the Hydera¬ 
bad forces, called upon the people in a radio talk to be ready for 
any emergency. In his speech delivered on 31 March, 1948 on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the Hyderabad Weapons Week, 
Kasim Razvi urged the Muslims of Hyderabad not to sheathe their 
swords until their objective for Islamic supremacy was achieved. 
He asked them to march forward with the Koran in one hand and 
the sword in the other to hound out the enemy. He also declared 
that “the forty-five million Muslims in the Indian Union would be 
our fifth columnists in any showdown.” On 12 April, 1948, 
Kasim Razvi declared, “The day is not far off when the waves of 
the Bay of Bengal will be washing the feet of our Sovereign.” He 
went to the extent of saying that he would plant the Asaf Jahi Flag 
on the Red Fort in Delhi. When Laik Ali, the new Prime Minister 
of Hyderabad, met Sardar Patel, the latter referred to the speech 
of Kasim Razvi and asserted that such things could not be tolerated. 
To quote Sardar Patel, “You know as well as I do where power 
resides and with whom the fate of the negotiations must finally lie 
in Hyderabad. The gentleman (Kasim Razvi) who seems to 
dominate Hyderabad has given his answer. He has categorically 
stated that if the Indian Dominion comes to Hyderabad it will find 
nothing but the bones and ashes of one and a half crores of Hindus. 
If that is the position, then it seriously undermines the whole future 
of the Nizam and his dynasty. I am speaking to you plainly be¬ 
cause I do not want you to be under any misapprehension. The 
Hyderabad problem will have to be settled as has been done in the 
case of other States. No other way is possible. We cannot agree 
to the continuance of an isolated spot which would destroy the 
very Union which we have built up with our blood and toil. At 
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the same time, we do wish to maintain friendly relations and to seek 
a friendly solution. That does not mean that we shall ever agree to 
Hyderabad’s independence. If its demand to maintain an inde¬ 
pendent status is persisted in, it is bound to fail.” • 

The view of Lord Mountbatten was that if he could persuade the 
Nizam to visit Delhi, it would be possible to bring him round and 
with that object in view, he sent him an invitation to visit Delhi. 
However, that invitation was refused by the Nizam. Lord Mount- 
batten sent his Press Attache to Hyderabad to meet the Nizam, 
study the situation and make a report to him. The report sub¬ 
mitted by the Press Attache was that the Nizam was the keyman 
in the situation and nothing was being done without his approval. 
He also reported that the Nizam was in a mood of aggressive 
fatalism. 

The situation on the border began to worsen. On the evening 
of 22 May, 1948, the mail train from Madras to Bombay was 
attacked at Gangapur Station inside the Hyderabad State. The 
attack was made by a party of men equipped with daggers, hockey 
sticks and lathis. The Government of India took a very serious 
view of the matter. 

Lord Mountbatten made very serious efforts to settle the matter 
before his departure in June, 1948. He put personal pressure on 
Sardar Patel to agree to the four changes suggested by the Hydera¬ 
bad delegation. In spite of that, the Nizam put forward other 
demands which were not acceptable to the Government of India 
and the result was that in spite of his best efforts. Lord Mountbatten 
left India on 21 June, 1948 without solving the Hyderabad problem. 

After the departure of Lord Mountbatten, the relations between 
India and Hyderabad began to worsen. Charges of border raids 
and breaches of the Stand-still Agreement were made on both sides. 
Sidney Cotton, an Australian, was employed by the Hyderabad 
Government to smuggle arms and ammunitions into Hyderabad. 
The Government of Pakistan began to cash a portion of the Rs. 20 
crores of the Government of India Securities which the Govern¬ 
ment of Hyderabad had offered to the Government of Pakistan as 
a loan. There was a reign of terror. People were being killed and 
their eyes were being taken out. Women were being raped and 
houses were being burnt down in large numbers. The situation 
was becoming intolerable. Both the press and the public opinion 
in India accused the Government of India of inaction in the face 
of repeated violations of Indian territory. The stories brought by 
the evacuees from Hyderabad made the people indignant. Attacks 
on the through trains created panic. It was under these circum¬ 
stances that the Government of India decided to take action. 
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In the early hours o£ 13 September, 1948, Indian forces com¬ 
manded by Major-General J. N. Chaudhuri under the direction of 
Lt. General Maharaj Shri Rajendrasinhji who was then the General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Southern Command, entered the 
Hyderabad State. There was some stiff resistance on the first 
and second day and after that the same collapsed. On the evening 
of 17 September, 1948, the Hyderabad Army surrendered. On 
18 September, 1948, the Indian troops entered Hyderabad city. 
The police action lasted for 108 hours. It was learnt that if action 
had not been taken on 13 September, 1948, Lt. T. T. Moore who 
was captured with his jeep full of explosives, would have destroyed 
all the important bridges in the State and it would have been very 
difficult for the Indian army to move forward. 

On 18 September, 1948, Major-General Chaudhuri took charge 
as Military Governor. On 19 September, Kasim Razvi was 
arrested. The Razakars were disbanded and many of them were 
detained under the Public Safety Regulations. Strong action was 
taken against the Communists and their resistance was crushed. 

The administration under Major-General Chauduri lasted up to 
December, 1949 when Shri M. K. Vellodi, I.C.S., took over as 
Chief Minister. In 1950, four representatives of the Hyderabad 
State Congress were appoined as Ministers. In March, 1952, 
general elections were held and a Congress Ministry was installed 
with the Nizam as a constitutional head. In 1956 was passed the 
States Reorganisation Act by which the State of Hyderabad was 
split up and it ceased to exist. Most of its territories went to the 
State of Andhra Pradesh. 

STATE OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir had strategic importance on 
account of its international boundaries. To the East was Tibet, 
to the North-East was the Sinkiang province of China and to the 
North-West was Afghanistan. Gilgit was a part of the territory 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. The majority of the popu¬ 
lation of the State of Jammu and Kashmir consisted of Muslims 
although the Buddhists were in majority in Ladakh. At the be¬ 
ginning of 1947, Maharaja Hari Singh was the ruler of the State 
and Pt. Ram Chandra Kak was its Prime Minister. 

After the announcement of June 3 Plan, Lord Mountbatten 
visited Kashmir and for four days discussed the question of acces¬ 
sion of the State of Jammu and Kashmir with Maharaja Hari 
Singh. Me told him that independence was not practicable and 
the. State would not be recognised as a Dominion by the British 
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Government. He gave an assurance to the Maharaja that up to 
15 August, 1947, he could join any Dominion and there would be 
no difficulty. Even if he acceded to Pakistan, India would not 
raise any objection. However, it was desirable to ascertain the 
wishes of the people before acceding to any Dominion as the 
majority of its people were Muslims. Lord Mountbatten failed in 
his mission as the Maharaja refused to commit himself. After 15 
August, 1947, Lord Ismay went to Srinagar and tried to persuade 
the Maharaja to join one Dominion or the other but his mission 
also failed. 

It cannot be denied that it was not easy for the Maharaja to 
make a decision. He was himself a Hindu and he would not like 
to join Pakistan at once. Moreover, he was not sure of the fate 
of his Hindu subjects in the event of his joining Pakistan. There 
was also the possibility of the opposition from the National Con¬ 
ference which was the most powerful and vocal organisation in the 
State. If he acceded to India, there was also the possibility of ad¬ 
verse reactions in Gilgit and certain other areas which were contigu¬ 
ous to Pakistan. Moreover, the road communications were with 
Pakistan. Till the declaration of .the Radcliffe Award, there was 
no land communication between India and the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Moreover, Maharaja Hari Singh was thinking in 
terms of becoming an independent ruler. 

Shortly before 15 August, 1947, Pt. Ram Chandra Kak was re¬ 
placed by Major-General Janak Singh as Prime Minister. The 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir announced its intention of 
entering into Stand-still Agreements both with India and Pakistan. 
India was not enthusiastic about it even after the announcement of 
the Radcliffe Award which connected India with the State by road. 
Pakistan signed a Stand-still Agreement but with an ulterior motive. 
In spite of the Agreement, the Pakistan authorities cut off the sup¬ 
ply of food, petrol and other essential commodities. Restrictions 
were put on the transit of travel between Kashmir and Pakistan. 
Goods belonging to the State lying in the towns of Pakistan were 
not allowed to be transported to the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
The State hiid practically no petrol for its transport organisation. 
Military pressure was put on Jammu and Kashmir to accede to 
Pakistan. Mr. M. A. Jinnah sent his British Military Secre¬ 
tary thrice to Srinagar to bring about Kashmir’s accession to 
Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah also wrote to Maharaja to allow him to 
spend the summer in Kashmir on account of his bad health and 
offered to make his own arrangements. Major Shah was sent to 
Kashmir to arouse the people in favour of Pakistan and also to 
intimidate the Maharaja to accede to Pakistan There were 1 hit 
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and run border raids on the State. It was under these circum¬ 
stances that Mr. Justice Mehr Chand Mahajan took over as the 
Prime Minister of the State. 

On 15 October, 1947, the new Prime Minister complained to the 
British Prime Minister that the Government of Pakistan had broken 
the Stand-still Agreement by discontinuing the supply of essential 
articles and by stopping, without any reason, the railway service 
from Sialkot to Jammu. He also pointed out that the whole of 
the State border from Gurdaspur to Gilgit was threatened with 
invasion and the same had already started in Poonch. He request¬ 
ed the British Prime Minister to advise the Government of Pakistan 
to deal fairly with the State of Jammu and Kashmir. However, 
he got no reply. On 18 October, 1947, a protest was sent to the 
Governor-General and the Prime Minister of Pakistan against the 
breaches of the Stand-still Agreement and the raids on the State. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Governor-General of Pakistan, sent a reply on 
20 October, 1947 in which he protested against the tone and langu¬ 
age of the communication. 

The all-out invasion of Kashmir started on 22 October, 1947. 
The raiders included Afridis, Wazirs, Mahsuds, Swathis and the 
soldiers of the Pakistan Army on leave. They were led by regular 
officers who knew Kashmir well. They advanced from Abbottabad 
in North-Western Frontier Province along the Jhelum Valley Road. 
They captured Garhi and Domel and arrived at the gates of 
Muzaffarabad. All the Muslims in the State Battalion at Muzaffara- 
bad deserted and acted as advance guard to the raiders’ column. 
They marched towards Baramula, along the road leading to Srinagar. 
All the Muslims in the State Forces deserted and joined the raiders. 
Brigadier Rajinder Singh, Chief of Staff of the State Forces, gather¬ 
ed together about 150 men and proceeded towards Uri. He en¬ 
gaged the raiders for two days and in the rear-guard action destroy¬ 
ed the Uri Bridge. Not only the Brigadier himself but all his men 
were cut to pieces in the battle. On 24 October, 1947, the raiders 
captured the Mahura Power House which supplied electricity to 
Srinagar, and that plunged Srinagar in darkness. The raiders de¬ 
clared that they would reach Srinagar on 26 October, 1947 and 
celebrate the Id celebrations in the Srinagar mosque. 

Such was the critical situation when the Government of India 
received an appeal for help from the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir on 24 October, 1947. Even earlier than that. Field 
Marshal Auchinleck, the Supreme Commander, had received a 
message from Pakistan Army Headquarters giving information 
about the advance of the raiders and their probable destination. 
Although the information was passed on to the Government of 
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India, no action was taken on it. Even when the appeal came 
from the Maharja on 24 October, no immediate action was taken. 
On the morning of 25 October, 1947, a meeting of the Defence 
Committee was held under the presidentship of Lord Mountbatten. 
It was decided that no immediate action be taken by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and Shri V. P. Menon be sent to Srinagar immediate¬ 
ly to study the situation on the spot and report to the Government 
of India. Shri V. P. Menon immediately left by plane and reached 
Srinagar. From the aerodrome, he went straight to the residence 
of Prime Minister Mehr Chand Mahajan. The latter put all the 
facts before Shri V. P. Menon about the situation at that time. It 
was decided to send immediately the Maharaja from Srinagar to 
Jammu. There were rumours at night that the raiders had infiltrat¬ 
ed into Srinagar and hence it was not considered safe to remain in 
the city for the night and hence, Shri V. P. Menon and Prime 
Minister Mehr Chand Mahajan immediately went to the aerodrome 
and early in the morning of 26 October the plane left Srinagar 
and reached Delhi. Prime Minister Mehr Chand Mahajan met 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and Deputy Prime Minister 
Sardar Patel and apprised them of the serious and dangerous situ¬ 
ation in the State. He solicited army help and made it clear that 
the army must be flown at once, otherwise the whole town of 
Srinagar would be completely destroyed. He was told that it was 
not possible to send the army at a moment’s notice but that did 
not impress him. Prime Minister Mahajan put his case in these 
words to the Indian leaders: “Give army, take accession and give 
whatever powers you want to the popular party, but the army 
must fly to Srinagar this evening, otherwise I will go and negotiate 
terms with Mr. Jinnah, as the city must be saved”. On this Prime 
Minister Nehru flew into a rage and asked Prime Minister Mahajan 
to go away. It was at this moment that Sheikh Abdullah who 
was staying in the Prime Minister’s house and was over-hearing 
the talks, sent a slip of paper to Prime Minister Nehru. Prime 
Minister Nehru read that slip of paper and his attitude was com¬ 
pletely changed. Sheikh Abdullah was against the accession of 
Kashmir to Pakistan and there was no love last between him and 
Mr. Jinnah. He wanted, as desired by his party, the accession of 
the State to India, but he was also keen that power should go in 
his hands and the Maharaja should become a constitutional head. 
The result of the negotiations on the morning of 26 October, 1947 
was that at the persistent request of Prime Minister Mahajan, the 
Indian Cabinet agreed to accept the accession of the State and send 
its army to Srinagar on the morning of 27 October, 1947 to defend 
the State. Shri V. P. Menon again went to Jammu accompanied 
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by Prime Minister Mahajan and alter getting the Instrument of 
Accession from the Maharaja, he flew back to Delhi. Sardar Patel 
was waiting at the aerodrome and both of them went straight to a 
meeting of the Defence Committee which was arranged for that 
evening. There was a long discussion and ultimately it was decided 
that the Accession of Jammu and Kashmir should be accepted, 
subject to the proviso that a plebiscite would be held in the State 
when the law and order situation allowed. It was also decided 
that an infantry battalion should be flown to Srinagar the next day. 
This decision had the fullest support of Sheikh Abdullah. It must 
be pointed out that Lord Mountbatten and the 3 British Chiefs of 
Staff of the Indian Army, Navy and Air Force pointed out the risks 
involved in the operation for which there was hardly any pre¬ 
paration. 

In the early hours of the morning of 27 October, 1947, more 
than 100 civilian aircraft and Royal Indian Air Force planes were 
mobilised to fly troops, equipment and supplies to Srinagar. It 
must be admitted that it was the heroism and enthusiasm shown 
by the civilian and Royal Indian Air Force pilots and the ground 
crews that made the air-lift a success. Some of the pilots did 
several sorties in the course of the day. It was in this way that the 
timely arrival of the Indian forces in the morning of 27 October, 
1947 saved Srinagar. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah was impatient with what was happening in 
Kashmir. His Private Secretary, Khurshid Ahmed, was already 
in Srinagar but after the arrival of the Indian troops, he was arrest¬ 
ed and sent back to Pakistan. When Mr. M. A. Jinnah heard 
about the acceptance of the accession of Jammu and Kashmir by 
India and the arrival of the Indian troops in Srinagar, he gave 
orders to General Graccy, the Acting Commanding-in-Chief of the 
Pakistan Army, to send Pak troops to Kashmir but the General re¬ 
fused to do so without the approval of Field Marshal Auchinleck. 
The Field Marshal also flew to Lahore on the morning of 28 
October, 1947 and explained to Mr. Jinnah that the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir had acceded to India and if Pak troops entered 
Kashmir, there was every likelihood of a war between the two 
countries and if that happened, all British Officers serving in the 
Pakistan Army would be automatically and immediately with¬ 
drawn. It was under these circumstances that Mr. Jinnah can¬ 
celled his previous order for Pakistan troops to march into Kashmir. 

On 30 October, 1947, a statement was issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan in which it was stated that the accession of 
Kashmir'to India was “based on fraud and violence and as such 
cannot be recognised”. It was also stated therein that the State 
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troops were the first to attack the Muslims in the State and the 
Muslim villages on the Pakistan border and that provoked the 
raiders to attack the State. It was also at this time that Pakistan 
established her control over Gilgit which was a part of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir. 

On 1st November, 1947, Lord Mountbattcn and Lord Ismay 
flew to Lahore and had a long conference with Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 
The latter contended that the accession of Kashmir to India was 
brought about by violence and the reply of Lord Mountbatten was 
that the violence had come from the tribal raiders. Lord Mount- 
batten suggested a plebiscite under the auspices of the United 
Nations but Mr. Jinnah pressed for a plebiscite under the joint con¬ 
trol and supervision of the Governors-General of India and Pakis¬ 
tan. Many other things were discussed at the meeting but nothing 
came out of it and Lord Mountbatten came back to Delhi. On 
4 November, 1947, Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan broadcast from 
Lahore in which he said that the accession of Kashmir to India 
was a fraud perpetrated on its people by its cowardly ruler with 
the aggressive help of the Government of India. 

Major-General Kalwant Singh was put in charge of the Military 
operations in Kashmir. On 8 November, 1947, his forces occupied 
Baramula. When the Indian troops entered the city, it was found 
that the tribesmen had taken away all its wealth and women. Out 
of the female population of 14,000, only about 1,000 were left. 
The destruction of Baramula could be compared with the sacking 
of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739. By 11 November, 1947, Indian 
troops reached the heights of Uri and the tribesmen were in so great 
hurry that they gave up Tangmarg and Gulmarg without firing a 
shot. One cannot help admiring the courage with which Air 
Commodore Mehr Singh flew Major-General Thimmayya over an 
unchartered mountainous route more than 23,000 feet above the 
sea level and landed him safely at Leh on an improvised air strip. 
It was in this way that Leh and Ladakh valleys were cleared from 
the raiders by Major-General Thimmayya. The credit of recover¬ 
ing Poonch goes to Major-General Atma Singh. 

It was on the persuasion of Lord Mountbatten that the Govern¬ 
ment of India took their complaint to the United Nations against 
the Pak invasion of Jammu and Kashmir. A cease-fire was order¬ 
ed with effect from 1st January, 1949. Many efforts were made 
by the United Nations to resolve the dispute between India and 
Pakistan but they have not succeeded. 

In 1965, Pakistan sent her infiltrators into the Kashrpir Valley 
and then attacked the Chhamb area. That resulted in a war. bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan not only in the State of Jammu and 
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Kashmir but also in East Punjab. As a result of the good offices 
of the Soviet Union, the war was brought to an end and the famous 
Tashkent Declaration was issued in January 1966, but in spite of 
this the relations between the two countries are bitter on account of 
the question of Kashmir. 

The accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir has been 
criticised by Pakistan on many grounds. It is pointed out that the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir had an overwhelming population of 
Muslims and hence the State ought to have acceded to Pakistan. 
However, the fact must not be ignored that the partition of the 
country had not taken place on the two-nation theory. If that had 
been so, there was no necessity of holding a plebiscite in the North- 
West Frontier Province with its 90 per cent Muslim population. 
There was also no necessity of consulting the legislatures in Bengal 
and the Punjab. The separation of the predominantly Muslim 
areas from the rest of India was in the nature of a political division. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that Muslims are even today 
the citizens of India and occupy the highest positions in the coun¬ 
try and that also proves that the partition of the country did not 
take place on the basis of the two-nation theory. 

It is well known that Mr. M. A. Jinnah did his level best to 
secure the accession of the predominantly Hindu States of Jodhpur 
and Jaisalmcr to Pakistan and offered tempting terms for that pur¬ 
pose. It is a different matter that he failed but it could not be 
denied that Mr Jinnah did his best to secure their accession to 
Pakistan. Moreover, the Muslim ruler of the State of Junagadh 
actually acceded to Pakistan and the Government of Pakistan ac¬ 
cepted it. That also contradicts the two-nation theory as the 
population of Junagadh was over 85 per cent Hindu. 

It must be observed that the Government of India was not en¬ 
thusiastic about the accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
to India. Nothing was done by the Government of India to force 
the hands of the Maharaja. As a matter of fact, her attitude was 
one of indifference. It is possible that if the raiders had not attack¬ 
ed the State of Jammu and Kashmir, the Government of India 
which had her hands otherwise full, would not have bothered about 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir. It was only when the raiders 
attacked the State of Jammu and Kashmir and there was the im¬ 
mediate danger of the fall of Srinagar into their hands that the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir requested the Government of 
India to come to his help and as that help could be given only if 
that State acceded to India, the Government of India was forced to 
send* her troops into the State of Jammu and Kashmir. If the 
attitude of India was one of indifference, it is well-known that 
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Pakistan adopted all kinds of tactics to put pressure on the Maharaja 
to accede to Pakistan. It is also known that the leader of the 
raiders was one General Tariq who was later oij identified as 
Major-General Akbar Khan of the Pakistan Army. It is this 
Akbar Khan who later on became the Commanding-in-Chief of 
Pakistan. 

INTEGRATION AND DEMOCRATISATION OF STATES 

The accession of States was only a partial solution of the pro¬ 
blem of the States. The people of the States were restive and 
wanted to have a share in the administration. The Government 
of India was also favourably inclined .towards their aspirations. 
The administration of the Indian States required to be modernised. 
The work of integration, dcmocratisation and modernisation of the 
Indian States was done simultaneously. Integration involved the 
elimination of the small States by their merger with the neighbour¬ 
ing Provinces or States, or their consolidation into larger political 
units by means of the Unions of the States. By those means a few 
viable and sizeable units were to be created. Integration also in¬ 
volved the establishment of “a common Centre in the whole of 
India, able to function efficiently in the Provinces and States alike 
in matters requiring all-India action.” In the words of the White 
Paper on the States, “The aim was the integration of all elements 
in the country in a free, united and democratic India.” 

(1) As regards the merger of the smallest States into the neigh¬ 
bouring States or Provinces, the Orissa and Chattisgarh States were 
the first to be merged. Those States were 39 in number and had a 
population of 70 lakhs and an area of 56,000 sq. miles. Individual¬ 
ly those States were too small for a modern system of adminis¬ 
tration. Their mergers were negotiated by Sardar Patel on 14 
and 15 December, 1947. According to the Merger Agreements, 
the ruling Princes surrendered to the Dominion Government “full 
and exclusive authority, jurisdiction and power for and in relation 
to the governance” of their States and agreed to transfer their ad¬ 
ministration on 1st January, 1948. On 1st January, 1948, these 
States became parts of Orissa and Central Provinces. On 16 
December, 1947, Sardar Patel observed thus: “It should be obvious 
to everyone, however, that even democracy and democratic institu¬ 
tions can function efficiently only where the units to which these 
are applied can subsist in a fairly autonomous existence. Where, 
on account of smallness of its size, isolation of its situation, the 
inseparable link with a neighbouring autonomous territory, be it a 
Province or a bigger State, in practically all economic matters of 
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everyday life, the inadequacy of the resources to open up its econo¬ 
mic potentialities, the backwardness of its people and sheer incapa¬ 
city to shoulder a self-contained administration, a State is unable 
to afford a modern system of Government, both democratisation 
and integration are clearly and unmistakably indicated.” 

The next merger was that of the Deccan States numbering 17. 

They were merged with Bombay in March 1948. Kolhapur was 

merged later on. In this way, an area of 10,860 sq. miles and a 
population of 27 lakhs was merged in the Bombay Presidency. In 
June 1948, the Gujarat States numbering 289 were merged in 
Bombay Presidency. These States covered an area of 17,680 sq. 
miles and had a population of 27 lakhs. In May 1949, Baroda 
was merged in Bombay Presidency. It had an area of 8,236 sq. 

miles and population of 30 lakhs. A few small States in the 

Punjab, the States of Banganapalli, Pudukotti and Sandur in 
Madras, Cooch-Behar in West Bengal, the Khasi Hills States in 
Assam and Tehri-Garhwal, Banaras and Rampur in U.P. were 
merged in the surrounding Provinces in 1948 and 1949. 

The Merger Agreements of practically all the States were in 
identical terms. The merged States became parts and parcel of 
the Provinces into which they were included. The people of the 
merged States were given representation in the Provincial Legis¬ 
latures. The Government of India Act, 1935, as amended, was 
applied to them in the same way as was done to other Provinces of 
India. 

(2) Another form of integration of States was the consolidation 
of States into Centrally administered areas. This was done in the 
case of Himachal Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh, Kutch, Bilaspur, 
Bhopal, Tripura and Manipur. 21 States in East Punjab covering 
an area of 10,600 sq. miles with a population of about 10 lakhs 
were consolidated into the Union of Himachal Pradesh. This 
Union was inaugurated on 15 April, 1948. Vindhya Pradesh was 
created by consolidating the Bundelkhand and Bhagelkhand States 
numbering 35 with an area of 24,600 sq. miles and a population of 
36 lakhs. Vindhya Pradesh was created into a States Union in 
April 1948 with a responsible ministry but later on its Govern¬ 
ment was taken over by the Government of India on 1st January, 
1950. Kutch with an area of 17,249 sq. miles and a population 
of 5 lakhs was made a Chief Commissioner’s Province in May, 
1948. The State of Bilaspur in the Punjab was taken over by the 
Government of India on 12 October, 1948. The State of Bhopal 
was taken over by the Government of India on 1st June, 1949. 
The State of Tripura was taken over by the Government of India 
on 15 October, 1949. 
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(3) Another form of integration of States was the formation of 
the States-Unions. These Unions were created “with due regard 
to geographical, linguistic, social and cultural affinjties” of the 
people living in the States. Their rulers came to be known as 
Rajpramukhs. 

On 15 February, 1948, the United States of Kathiwar 
(Saurashtra) was inaugurated. This Union had 222 States, estates 
and talukas. Its area was 21,451 sq. miles and its population was 
41 lakhs. The important States of the Union were Nawanagar 
and Bhavanagar. According to the terms of the covenant, the 
States agreed to unite and integrate their territories into one State 
with a common executive, legislature and judiciary. There was to 
be a Council of Rulers with a Presidium of five members. The 
rulers were to elect the President and Vice-President of the 
Presidium. The President was to be the Rajpramukh of the Union. 
AH the executive powers were put in the hands of the Rajpramukh 
but he was to be aided and advised by a Council of Ministers. In 
other words, he was to act as a constitutional head. The covenant 
fixed the privy purses of the rulers and guaranteed their private 
property, personal privileges and the right of succession. 

On 18 March, 1948 was created the United States of Matsya 
consisting of Alwar, Bharatpur, etc. The Union of Vindhya Pra¬ 
desh was created on 4 April, 1948. The United States of Gwalior, 
Indore and Malwa or Madhya Bharat was inaugurated on 28 May, 

1948. It had an area of 46,710 sq. miles and a population of 80 
lakhs. The Patiala and East Punjab States Union (PEPSU) con¬ 
sisting of 7 big States such as Patiala, Nabha, Kapurthala, etc. was 
inaugurated on 20 August, 1948. It had an area of 10,999 sq. 
miles and a population of 35 lakhs. The United States of Rajas¬ 
than was created in three stages. The first United States of Rajas¬ 
than consisting of Mewar and nine other smaller Rajputana States 
was inaugurated on 18 April, 1948. The State was reconstituted 
to include Jaipur, Jodhpur, Jaisalmer and Bikaner. On 15 May, 

1949, the United State of Matsya was incorporated into Rajasthan. 
The United State of Travancore-Cochin came into being on 1st 
July, 1949. Its total area was 9,155 sq. miles and its population 
was 93 lakhs. 

Under the Indian Princes, the States had autocratic governments. 
The people had absolutely no voice in the administration of the 
States. The Princes did whatever they pleased. There was prac¬ 
tically no distinction between the public revenues and the private 
revenues of the ruling Princes. u 

However, such a state of things could not exist after the inde¬ 
pendence of India and the integration of the States, The people 
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of the States were demanding a share in the administration and 
the Government of India had full sympathy with them. No won¬ 
der, when the Indian States were merged into the Provinces, the 
people of those States were put on the same footing as the people 
of the provinces concerned. When the Government of India creat¬ 
ed Centrally administered areas, the people of those States were also 
associated with the administration. When the Unions of the States 
were created, full-fledged responsible government was established 
in them. It is true that the people living within the Centrally- 
administered areas were not given full control over their administra¬ 
tion, but the people of other Indian States were given responsible 
government. Legislatures were set up in the States and the Minis¬ 
tries were made responsible to them. The Rajpramukhs were made 
constitutional heads. 

THE STATES REORGANISATION COMMISSION 

For a long time, there was a demand for the reorganisation of 
the provinces of India on linguistic lines. It was contended that 
the existing provinces were not created by the British Government 
on any scientific principle. Those were set up from time to time 
on grounds of expediency. In 1948, the Linguistic Provinces Com¬ 
mittee known as the Dar Committee was set up to go into the mat¬ 
ter. The Committee reported against the proposition. Its view 
was that nationalism and sub-nationalism were two emotional 
experiences which grew at the expense of each other. A Commit¬ 
tee consisting of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Patel 
and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya was set up to examine the findings 
of the Dar Committee. As a result of the death of Sriramulu, 
the situation in Andhra became very tense and the Government of 
India appointed Mr. Justice Wanchoo (as he then was) to report 
on the matter. It was under these circumstances that the first lin¬ 
guistic State was set up in Andhra. This gave an impetus to the 
supporters of the idea of linguistic States and ultimately Prime 
Minister Nehru made a statement in Parliament on 22 December, 
1953, to the effect that a Commission would be appointed to exa¬ 
mine “objectively and dispassionately” the question of the reorgan¬ 
isation of the States of the Indian Union “so that the welfare of the 
people of each constituent unit as well as the nation as a whole is 
promoted.” The Commission was appointed under a resolution of 
the Government of India in the Ministry of Home Affairs. Mr. 
Fazl Ali, was appointed the Chairman of the Commission and its 
two other members were Pandit Hridayanath Kunzru and Sardar 
K. M. Panikkar. 
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Para 7 of the resolution mentioned above runs thus: “The Com¬ 
mission will investigate the conditions of the problem, the historical 
background, the existing situation and the bearing of all important 
and relevant factors thereon. They will be free to 'consider any 
proposal relating to such reorganisation. The Government expects 
that the Commission would, in the first instance, not go into the 
details, but make recommendations in regard to the broad princi¬ 
ples which should govern the solution of this problem. The langu¬ 
age and culture of an area have an undoubted importance as they 
represent a pattern of living which is common in that area. In 
considering a reorganisation of States, however, there are other im¬ 
portant factors which have also to be borne in mind. The first 
essential consideration is the preservation and strengthening of the 
unity and security of India. Financial, economic and administra¬ 
tive considerations are almost equally important, not only from 
the point of view of each State, but for the whole nation. India is 
embarked upon a great ordered plan for the economic, cultural 
and moral progress. Changes which interfere with the successful 
prosecution of such a national plan would be harmful to the 
national interest.” 

The Commission submitted its report to the Government of India 
on 30 September, 1955 and it was released to the public on 10 
October, 1955. According to the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission, the Indian Union was to consist of 16 States as against the 
existing 27 and three Centrally-administered territories. The 
States that were to disappear were those of Travancorc-Cochin, 
Mysore, Coorg, Saurashtra, Kutch, Madhya Bharat, Bhopal, 
Vindhya Pradesh, PEPSU, Himachal Pradesh, Ajmer and Tripura. 
In certain cases, the whole of the State and in certain others only a 
part was to be merged in a neighbouring State or States. PEPSU 
and Himachal Pradesh were to form part of the Punjab. All the 
Part ‘C’ States were to be abolished. The distinction between Part 
‘A’ and Part ‘B’ States was to be done away with. 

The Commission recommended the abolition of the institution 
of Rajpramukhs. Special safeguards were recommended for lin¬ 
guistic minorities. The minorities were given the right to have 
instruction in their mother-tongue at the primary school stage. In 
the interests of national unity and good administration, the Com¬ 
mission recommended the reconstitution of certain All-India Servi¬ 
ces, viz., the Indian Medical and Health Services. With the same 
object in view, the Commission recommended that as a general 
rule, 50% of the new entrants in the All-India Services shpuld be 
from outside the State concerned and regular transfers to and from 
the Centre and the States should be arranged. At least one-third 
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of the number of judges in a High Court should consist of persons 
recruited from outside that State so that the administration might 
inspire confidence and help in arresting parochial trends. The 
Commission put emphasis on the need for encouraging the study of 
Indian languages other than Hindi. It also recommended that for 
some time to come, English should continue to occupy an important 
place in universities and institutions of higher learning, even after 
the adoption of Hindi and the regional languages for official and 
educational purposes. 

According to the Commission, the linguistic complexion and the 
communicational needs of the Punjab did not justify the creation 
of a Punjabi-speaking State. The creation of such a State was 
likely to disrupt the economic life of the area. There was no case 
for a Punjabi-speaking State because it lacked the general support 
of the people inhabiting the area, and because it was not to elimi¬ 
nate any of the causes of friction from which the demand for a 
separate Punjabi-speaking State had arisen. The Punjabi Suba 
was to solve neither the language nor the communal problem. On 
the other hand, it might further exacerbate the existing feelings. 
PEPSU and Himachal Pradesh were too small to continue by 
themselves. Having regard to the economic and administrative 
links between PEPSU and the Himachal Pradesh on the one hand 
and the present Punjab State on the other, the merger of these two 
States in the Punjab was justified. 

During its inquiry, the Commission received 152,250 memo¬ 
randa, petitions and communications, travelled 38,000 miles and 
interviewed over 9,000 persons in an effort to get a complete cross- 
section of public opinion. The report of the Commission com¬ 
prises 267 printed pages, including two minutes of dissent by Sir 
Fazl Ali and Sardar K. M. Panikkar. The first opposed the mer¬ 
ger of Himachal Pradesh in the new Punjab and the second object¬ 
ed to the retention of U.P. in undivided form. 

There was a lot of agitation against the recommendations of the 
Commission. The interested parties tried to create a sort of chaos 
in the country. The Maharashtrians raised a lot of hue and cry 
over the city of Bombay. The Congress High Command declared 
that it was willing to make alterations in the recommendations of 
the Commission if all the interested parties agreed upon any alter¬ 
native. Prolonged negotiations were held and many changes were 
made in the recommendations of the Commission but the problem 
of Bombay City gave headache to all. Even when the States Re¬ 
organisation Bill was sent to Parliament, the Maharashtrians were 
absolutely dissatisfied. However, when the Bill was being discuss¬ 
ed in Lok Sabha, better sense prevailed and it was decided to create 
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the bi-Iingual State of Bombay containing all the territories of 
Maharashtra and Saurashtra with Bombay as capital. The Bill 
was passed by the Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha and received the 
assent of President on 31 August, 1956. 

THE STATES REORGANISATION ACT, 1956 

The States Reorganisation Act provided for the creation of the 
new State of Andhra Pradesh by adding certain territories to the 
existing State of Andhra. Most of the territories were to be taken 
from the State of Hyderabad. Certain territories were added 
to the State of Madras. Provision was made for the creation 
of the new State of Kerala comprising the territories of the existing 
State of Travancore-Cochin. A new part ‘C’ State known as Lac¬ 
cadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands was created. To the exist¬ 
ing State of Mysore, certain territories taken from Hyderabad, 
Madras, Bombay and Coorg were added. A new State of Bombay 
consisting of certain territories taken from the State of Hyderabad 
and Madhya Pradesh and the territories of the existing States of 
Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch was to be created. A new State 
of Madhya Pradesh comprising the territories of the existing State 
of Madhya Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh, Bhopal and certain territo¬ 
ries taken from Rajasthan was to be created. Ajmer was added to 
the State of Rajasthan. Patiala and East Punjab States Union 
was added to the State of Punjab. The first Schedule to the 
Constitution of India was amended. There were to be 13 Part 
‘A’ States of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, one Part ‘B’ State and five Union 
Territories of Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura, and the 
Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands. 

India was to be divided into five zones. Each zone was to have 
a Zonal Council. The Northern Zone was to consist of the States 
of Punjab, Rajasthan, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh etc. The Central 
Zone was to consist of the States of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh. The Eastern Zone was to consist of Bihar, West Bengal, 
Orissa, Assam, Manipur and Tripura. The Western Zone was to 
consist of the States of Bombay and Mysore. The Southern Zone 
was to consist of Andhra Pradesh, Madras and Kerala. Each 
Zonal Council was to consist of a Union Minister to be nominated 
by the President, Chief Minister of each of the States included in 
the zone and two other Ministers of each State. The Union Minis¬ 
ter was to be the Chairman. The Chief Ministers of the States 
included in each zone were to act as Vice-Chairmen of the Zonal 
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Councils by rotation, each holding office for a period of one year 
at a time. Each Zonal Council was to have certain advisers to 
help her in the performance of its duties. It was to meet at such 
time as the Chairman of the Council fixed. It was to meet in the 
States included in the Zone by rotation. All questions were to be 
decided by a majority vote. However, the Chairman was to have 
a casting vote in case of a tie. The proceedings of every meeting of 
the Zonal Council were to be forwarded to the Central Govern¬ 
ment and also to each State Government concerned. Each Zonal 
Council was to have a Secretariat staff consisting of a Secretary and 
such other officers as the Chairman may consider necessary. The 
Chief Secretaries of the States represented in each Council were to 
be the Secretary of the Council by rotation. They were to hold 
office for a period of one year at a time. The office of the Zonal 
Council was to be located at such a place within the zone as may 
be determined by the Council. The Central Government was to 
bear all the expenses of the office. The Zonal Council was to act 
as an Advisory Body and was to discuss those matters in which some 
or all the States represented in the Council had a common interest. 
1’he Council was to advise the Central Government and the govern¬ 
ment of each State concerned regarding the action to be taken on 
any such matter. It was to discuss and make recommendations 
with regard to any matter of common interest in the field of econo¬ 
mic and social planning, any matter concerning border disputes, 
linguistic minorities or inter-state transport and any matter con¬ 
nected with or arising out of the reorganisation of the States. 
Provision was made for joint meeting of the Zonal Councils. 
Changes were made in the number of seats allotted to each state in 
the Council of States. 

The Central Government was to set up a Delimitation commis¬ 
sion consisting of three members. The Chief Election Commis¬ 
sioner was to be its ex-offico member and the other two members 
were to be appointed by the Central Government. The Chairman 
of the Commission was to be appointed by the Central Government 
from the members. The commission was to determine on the basis 
of population figures the number of seats to be reserved for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes of each of the States of 
Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Mysore, Punjab and Rajasthan in the House of the People and 
the Legislative Assemblies of the States. It was to determine the 
Parliamentary and Assembly constituencies into which each new 
State was to be divided, extent of and the number of seats to be 
allotted to each constituency and number of seats to be reserved 
for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes of the State in each 
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constituency. Provision was made for the creation for each of the 
new States a State Cadre of the Indian Administrative Service and 
a State Cadre of the Indian Police Service. The initial strength 
and composition of each of the Cadres was to be fixed by the Cen¬ 
tral Government. 

The Government of Part ‘C’ States Act, 1951 was repealed with 
effect from 1st November, 1956. The Third Schedule to the States 
Reorganization Act, 1956 gave details regarding the number of 
scats allotted to each State in the House of the People and the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. 

With effect from January 20, 1957, the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir was declared to be an integral part of India. The Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly dissolved itself after framing a new Constitution for 
the State. 

After the establishment of the composite State of Bombay under 
the States Reorganisation Act, 1956, there was a lot of agitation for 
the separation of Maharashtra from Gujarat. For a long time the 
Government of India resisted the demand. That led to riots on a 
large scale and ultimately the Government of India was forced to 
enact the Bombay Reorganisation Act, 1960. It received the assent 
of the President on April 25, 1960. It provided for the creation of 
two separate States of Maharashtra and Gujarat. The capital of 
Maharashtra was to be Bombay and that of Gujarat was to be at 
some other place. While Maharashtra was to have Bombay High 
Court, Gujarat was to have its separate High Court at some other 
place. Separate representation was given to Maharashtra and 
Gujarat in Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha. Gujarat was to send 22 
and Maharashtra 44 members to Lok Sabha. They were also to 
send 11 and 19 members to Rajya Sabha respectively. The Legis¬ 
lative Assembly of Gujarat was to consist of 132 and that of Maha¬ 
rashtra 264 members. There was to be no Legislative Council for 
Gujarat, but the Legislative Council of Maharashtra was to consist 
of 78 members. Provision was also made for the division of the 
assets of the former State of Bombay between Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. 

In July 1960, the Government of India decided to set up the 
new State of Nagaland with Kohima as its capital. This was done 
to satisfy the discontented elements in that region. An Act was 
passed in 1962 to implement that decision. 

There was some trouble in Punjab. There was an agitation for 
the creation of a Punjabi Suba. When it assumed alarming pro¬ 
portions, the Government of India appointed a Boundary Commis¬ 
sion which was presided over by Mr. Justice Shah of the Supreme 
Court of India. The direction given to the Comiftission was: “The 
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Commission shall examine the existing boundary of the Hindi and 
Punjabi Regions of the present State of Punjab and recommend 
what adjustments, if any, are necessary in that boundary to secure 
the linguistic homogeneity of the proposed Punjab and Haryana 
States. The Commission shall also indicate the boundaries of the 
hill areas of the present State of Punjab which are contiguous to 
Himachal Pradesh and have linguistic and cultural affinity with 
that territory. The Commission shall apply the linguistic principle 
with due regard to the census figures of 1961 and other relevant 
considerations. The Commission may also take into account such 
other factors as administrative convenience and economic well¬ 
being, geographic contiguity and facility of communication and will 
ordinarily ensure that the adjustments that they may recommend 
do not involve breaking up of existing tehsils.” 

The Commission submitted its report in May 1966. Some areas 
which formerly belonged to Punjab were given to Himachal Pra¬ 
desh and the rest of the Punjab was divided into the States of Pun¬ 
jab and Haryana. The majority of the members of the Commis¬ 
sion recommended that Chandigarh be given to Haryana. The 
Report was not accepted in full by the Government of India. The 
Punjab Reorganisation Act, 1966, was passed by the Indian Parlia¬ 
ment and it received the assent of the President on September 18, 
1966. It was provided that a new State known as Haryana shall 
be set up and it was to have Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Karnal and 
Mahcndragarh districts, Narwana and Jind Tehsils of Sangrur dis¬ 
trict, Ambala, Jagadhari and Naraingarh district, Pinjore 
Kanungo circle of Kharar tehsil of Ambala District and the terri¬ 
tories in Manimajra Kanungo circle of Kharar tehsil of Ambala 
District specified in the First Schedule. Provision was made for 
the establishment of the Union Territory of Chandigarh. It was 
also provided that to the Union Territory of Himachal Pradesh, 
Simla, Kangra, Kulu and Lahaul and Spiti Districts, Nalagarh 
Tehsil of Ambala district, Lohara, Amb, and Una Kanungo circles 
of Una Tehsil of Hoshiarpur District, the territories in Santokhgarh 
Kanungo circle of Una Tehsil of Hoshiarpur District etc. would be 
added. The rest of the territory of the Punjab was to belong to 
Punjab. Provision was made for the allocation of seats in the 
Council of States, House of the People, and Legislative Assemblies. 
There was to be a common High Court for the State of Punjab 
and Haryana and the Union Territory of Chandigarh. Provision 
was also made for the distribution of assets etc. among the States. 

The Punjab Reorganisation Act, 1966 did not satisfy the aspira¬ 
tions of the Sikhs and they were particularly sore about Chandi- 
ga'rh. No wonder, the Sikhs started agitation once again and Sant 
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Fateh Singh went on fast unto death and fixed a date for burning 
himself alive unless Chandigarh was given to Punjab. There were 
negotiations at the eleventh hour and ultimately it was agreed to 
refer the disputes between the States of Punjab and Haryana to the 
arbitration of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of India. How¬ 
ever, nothing has come out of it on account of the attitude adopted 
by the Government of Haryana and also the almost certainty that 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi would give the award in favour of the Sikhs. 
The result is that the trouble is still continuing. 

BORDER DISPUTES BETWEEN MAHARASHTRA AND MYSORE 

It was in the year 1957 that the Government of Bombay submit¬ 
ted a memorandum to the Ministry of Home Affairs suggesting the 
re-adjustment of border areas between Bombay and Mysore States. 
It was stated in that memorandum that while the States Reorgan¬ 
isation Act had settled the main framework of the reorganisation 
of states on a linguistic basis, a large number of marginal territorial 
adjustments had still to be made. The Government of Mysore re¬ 
acted adversely to the claim made by the Government of Bombay. 
The Government of Bombay requested that its proposal be placed 
before the Zonal Council at an early date. The Zonal Council 
was unable to decide the matter before the two States of Maha¬ 
rashtra and Gujarat were formed, and a new Western Zone came 
into existence and the Mysore State was taken out of the Western 
Zone and included in the Southern Zone. On the suggestion of the 
Home Minister of India, it was agreed to refer the boundary dis¬ 
pute to a Four-Man Committee. Each State nominated two repre¬ 
sentatives. Nothing came out of this Four-Man Committee in spite 
of the waste of two years. 

Agitation started once again and continued for about 4 years. The 
Chief Ministers of the two States met from time to time but they 
failed to come to any compromise. A high-power delegation of 
Congressmen from Maharashtra and Bombay met the Prime Min¬ 
ister, the Congress President and the Home Minister and urged 
upon them the necessity of appointing a Commission at once. They 
made it clear that if that was not done at once, there was the pos¬ 
sibility of the Congress losing heavily in the forthcoming general 
elections. A delegation arrived from Kasaragod with a mass peti¬ 
tion demanding that the Working Committee should decide in favour 
of the merger of Kasaragod in the Mysore State. It was under 
these circumstances that Dr. Mehr Chand Mahajan, former Chief 
Justice of India, was appointed on October 25, 1966 as One-Man 
Commission to resolve the boundary disputes between the States 
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of Maharashtra, Mysore and Kerala. The Commission had to 
do a lot of touring and ultimately it submitted its Report on August 
25, 1967 and the same was released to the public on November 4, 
1967. In his Report, Dr. Mehr Chand Mahajan recommended 
the transfer of certain villages from Mysore to Maharashtra and 
vice versa. He also recommended the incorporation of Kasaragod 
in the State of Mysore. Dr. Mahajan favoured neither one party 
nor the other. He accepted neither all the claims of Maharashtra 
nor those of Mysore. He applied his judicial mind to the facts of 
the case and made his recommendations in the light of what he 
considered to be in the best interests not only of the people of 
Maharashtra, Mysore and Kerala but also of India as a whole. 
He condemned all those who stood for linguistic States as an end. 
He rightly pointed out that the principle of linguistic States had 
been accepted not to create inter-state barriers and tensions but to 
promote the welfare of the people of India as a whole. No unilin- 
gual State existed for the speakers of a particular language. While 
the recommendations of the Mahajan Commission were accepted 
by Mysore, those were rejected by Maharashtra. The result is that 
the border dispute is continuing. It has already resulted in a lot 
of bloodshed. 
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CHAPTER V 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS SINCE *1919 


LoRD CHELMSFORD was the Governor-General and Viceroy 
of India in 1919 when the Government of India Act, 1919 was 
passed by the British Parliament and he continued to occupy that 
exalted position up to 1921. It was during his Viceroyalty that 
the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy took place at Amritsar. Mahatma 
Gandhi also started his Non-Cooperation movement during his 
regime although the same continued even during the time of his 
successor. The Muslims of India started the Khilafat movement 
to protest against the treatment meted out to Turkey by the Allied 
Powers. The movement stood for the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire. The Muslims also demanded the establish¬ 
ment of a Muslim State of Palestine. 

LORD READING (J 921-26) 

Lord Chelmsford was succeeded by Lord Reading in 1921 and 
he continued to occupy that position up to 1926. Lord Reading 
was born in a poor family but he rose to the high position of Lord 
Chief Justice of England by dint of hard work. During his Vice¬ 
royalty, there was a lot of opposition to the Government. Both the 
Indian National Congress and the Muslim League were dissatisfied 
with the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and as a matter of fact, the 
general elections were boycotted by the Congress. Mahatma 
Gandhi joined hands with the Khilafat leaders and carried on agi¬ 
tation against the Government. There was the triple boycott of 
British Courts, Government Schools and the Reformed Councils. 
Mahatma Gandhi was able to collect a crore of rupees for the Non- 
co-operation movement. He also started a campaign in favour of 
prohibition. The liquor shops were picketed by the volunteers and 
the Government suffered losses in the form of revenue from liquor 
licences. The Mahatma also started a campaign to remove un- 
touchability from society. He also introduced the Charkha or the 
hand-spinning wheel to raise the standard of life of the people and 
also to harm the cloth industry of England. 

When the Prince of Wales landed in Bombay in 1921, there was 
complete hartal in the city. Riots also broke out and lasted for 
three days. Considerable damage was done to property. 53 per¬ 
sons were killed and about 440 were wounded. 
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There were disturbances in Assam, Bihar, Calcutta, Chittagong, 
Karachi, Madras and Dharwar. The Moplahs fell upon the 
Hindus in Malabar and thousands of them were either butchered 
or forcibly converted to Islam. There was a wave of indignation 
among the Hindus against the Moplah rising and the failure of the 
Government to protect them. 

At Chauri Chaura, 21 policemen and rural watchmen were kill¬ 
ed by an infuriated mob. This was too much for Mahatma Gandhi 
who believed in a policy of non-violence. The result was that 
Mahatma Gandhi withdrew the Non-co-operation Movement. 
After that, he himself was arrested, tried and put in jail. 

It was during the regime of Lord Reading that the Swarajist 
Party was formed in 1923 under the leadership of C. R. Das in 
Bengal, Pt. Motilal Nehru in Upper India and N. C. Kclkar in the 
Deccan. This party stood for entry into the Legislatures. In spite 
of opposition from Mahatma Gandhi, it had its way. The Swaraj¬ 
ist Party in the Central Assembly gave a lot of trouble to the 
Government. 

As a result of the Non-Co-operation Movement and the wide¬ 
spread defiance of law, criminal outrages took place in some parts 
of the country, particularly in Bengal. In order to meet the situa¬ 
tion, the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1924, was 
issued. It provided for the arrest without a warrant of persons 
suspected of belonging to criminal organisations. Special Judges 
were appointed to deal with them and they were given the power 
to try them secretly and punish them. With the help of this Ordi¬ 
nance, a large number of persons were tried and imprisoned. There 
was a lot of indignation in the country on account of the summary 
procedure adopted in those trials. 

On many occasions, the Viceroy was forced to use his power of 
certification to sanction laws which were not passed by the Cen¬ 
tral Legislature. In 1922, he certified the Princes’ Protection Bill 
to prevent the publication of writings which were likely to excite 
feelings against the Indian Princes. To balance the 1923-24 
Budget, the Viceroy increased the Salt duty by certification. 

In 1923, allegations were made against the Maharaja of Nabha 
by his own officials and the subjects of the Maharaja of Patiala. 
However, before the matter could be investigated, the Maharaja of 
Nabha abdicated and the administration of the State was taken over 
by the Government. 

One Mumtaz Begam, a singing girl, was under the patronage 
of the ^Maharaja of Indore. She left the State with the assistance 
of a Muslim Barrister of Bombay named Bawla. An attempt was 
made to abduct Mumtaz Begam and Bawla was murdered. Lord 
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Reading appointed a commission of enquiry to investigate into the 
attempted abduction and murder. The Maharaja of Indore was 
implicated in the matter and he eventually abdicate^. 

In 1925, the Nizam of Hyderabad claimed the Province of Berar. 
He also asserted that he stood on the same footing as the British 
Government in India. The claim of the Nizam was disallowed and 
the Viceroy told him bluntly: “The sovereignty of the British Grown 
is supreme in India and therefore no ruler of an Indian State can 
justifiably claim to negotiate with the British Government on an 
equal footing. Its supremacy is based not only on treaties and 
engagements but exists independently of them and quite apart 
from its prerogative in matters relating to foreign powers and poli¬ 
cies. It is the right and duty of the British Government, while 
scrupulously respecting all treaties and engagements with the Indian 
States, to preserve peace and good order. I remind your Exalted 
Highness that the ruler of Hyderabad along with other rulers re¬ 
ceived in 1862 a Sanad declaratory of British Government’s desire 
for perpetuation of his House and Government subject to the conti¬ 
nued loyalty to the Crown; and no succession to the Masnad of 
Hyderabad is valid unless it is recognised by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor; and that the British Government is the only arbitrator 

in a disputed succession.The varying degrees of internal 

sovereignty which the rulers enjoy are all subject to the due exer¬ 
cise by the Paramount Power of this responsibility.” 

It was during his Viceroyalty that the Muddiman Committee was 
set up to report on the working of the Government of India Act, 
1919 and its Report was also published during his regime. 

The Union Parliament of South Africa proposed to pass an Anti- 
Asiatic Bill providing for the reservation of certain areas in which 
the Asiatics were not to be allowed to acquire land. The Govern¬ 
ment of India took up the matter on behalf of the Indians in South 
Africa and succeeded in getting the legislation postponed till a 
Round-Table Conference of Indian and South African delegates 
met to discuss the matter. 

There was the Akali agitation in the Punjab during the Viceroy¬ 
alty of Lord Reading. The Akalis demanded that they must have 
the management of the Sikh Gurdwaras or holy places under their 
control. The Mahants who were in control of Gurdwaras and 
were gaining a lot from them, opposed the move. That led to agita¬ 
tion by the Akalis. The Mahant of Nankana Sahib collected a 
Pathan guard and some 130 Akalis were killed in a treacherous 
affray on 5 March, 1921. Conflicts took place between the* Akalis 
and the Police, the most important being at Guru Ka Bagh. The 
Akalis adopted the policy of passive resistance. They were tortur- 
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ed by the Police. All kinds of indignities were inflicted on them. 
However, the Akalis continued to send Jathas after Jathas in spite 
of a policy of repression followed by the Government and ultimate¬ 
ly they succeeded in their objective. 

In 1925 was passed the Sikh Gurdwaras Act which provided 
for the better administration of the Sikh Gurdwaras and for 
enquiries into matters connected with them. The Act extend¬ 
ed to the whole of the Punjab. It empowered the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment to declare by means of a notification that a particular 
Gurdwara was a Sikh Gurdwara. It is true that objections could 
be raised against the Notification but ultimately the matter was 
decided by a Sikh Gurdwara Tribunal which consisted of a Presi¬ 
dent and two other members appointed by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. In most cases, the Tribunal gave its decision in favour of 
the Akalis and the result was that most of the Gurdwaras came 
under their control. These Gurdwaras had a lot of landed pro¬ 
perty attached to them and a regular income of crores of rupees 
every year. Provision was also made for the appointment of a 
Central Board to control the Sikh Gurdwaras in the Province. 
There were to be separate Sikh Gurdwara Committees for the 
management of the individual Gurdwaras. The final authority 
for the management of the Sikh Gurdwaras vested in the Central 
Board whose members were to be elected by the Sikhs in a pres¬ 
cribed manner. Provision was also made for the appointment of 
a Judicial Commission consisting of three Sikh Members to be 
appointed by the Provincial Government. Detailed provisions 
were made regarding the powers and duties of the Sikh Gurdwara 
Committees. On the whole, it was a useful measure and it en¬ 
abled the Akalis to reform the Gurdwaras and indirectly to add to 
their own strength in the political field. 

Under the Government of India Act, 1919, 47 subjects were de¬ 
clared to be Central subjects and 52 subjects were included in the 
Provincial List. The distribution of the subjects involved a deficit 
for the Central Government and consequently a Committee known 
as the Provincial Relations Committee was set up with Lord Meston 
as its President to make recommendations as to how the deficit 
could be met. The Committee recommended that the provinces 
should make contributions to the Government of India so that the 
budget could be balanced. It was estimated that the deficit was 
to be about Rs. 10 crores and the provinces were required to pay 
according to their capacity. A schedule gave the permanent and 
standard ratio at which each province was to be taxed in order to 
wipe out the Central deficit. The contributions made by the 
various provinces to the Central Government in 1921-22 were 
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Madras Rs. 348 lacs, Bombay Rs. 56 lacs, Bengal Rs. 63 lacs, 
Punjab Rs. 175 lacs, United Provinces Rs. 240 lacs, Assam Rs. 15 
lacs, Burma Rs. 64 lacs and C.P. and Berar Rs. 22 lacs. 

When the British Government promised the establishment of 
responsible Government in India, the members of the public ser¬ 
vices were upset. Formerly, they used to rule the country and 
now they got worried about their position in the future. They 
demanded certain safeguards. It was suggested that the members 
of the All India Sendees, with a few exceptions, might be allowed 
to retire before they completed the service ordinarily required for 
earning pension and they should be given a pension proportionate 
to their actual service. About 345 All India service officers retired 
by 1924. The Government of India was faced with the problem 
that an adequate number of Englishmen and Europeans was not 
forthcoming for the All India Services and a Royal Commission on 
Superior Civil Services in India was appointed in 1923. It came 
to be known as the Lee Commission as Lord Lee was its Chairman. 
The Commission made many recommendations. As regards the 
Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police Service, the Indian Forest 
Service and the Irrigation Branch of the Service of Engineers on 
which public security mainly depended, the Secretary of State was 
allowed to continue to recruit. His control, with certain safe¬ 
guards, was to be maintained. As regards the Indian Education 
Service, the Indian Veterinary Service and the Indian Medical 
Service (Civil) which operated mostly in the Transferred field, it 
was recommended that the control of the ministers was to be made 
effective by closing the recruitment on an All India basis. The offi¬ 
cers already in those services were to be allowed to retain their All- 
India status and privileges. However, the new recruits to those servi¬ 
ces were to be appointed in future by the Provincial Governments 
and they were to form a part of the Provincial Services. It was made 
clear that the change was not to apply to the Indian Medical Service. 
Each province was required to employ in its Medical Department a 
certain number of officers lent from the Medical Department of 
the Army in India. The Commission recommended an increased rate 
of Indianisation. For the Indian Civil Service, 10% of the superior 
posts were to be filled by the appointment of the provincial service 
officers to “listed” posts. Direct recruitment in future was to be 
on the basis of equal numbers between Europeans and Indians. It 
was estimated that within 15 years, half the recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service would be Indians and half Europeans. As regards the 
Indian Police Service, recruitment was to be in the proportion* of five 
Europeans and three Indians, allowing their promotion from provin¬ 
cial services to fill up 20% of the vacancies. It was estimated that 
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by 1949 the personnel of the Police Service would be half Euro¬ 
peans and half Indians. As regards the Indian Forest Service, the 
recruitment was to be in the ratio of 75% Indians and 25% Euro¬ 
peans. As regards the Irrigation Branch of the Indian Service of 
Engineers, there was to be direct recruitment of Indians and Euro¬ 
peans in equal numbers. As regards the Central Services, the 
Commission recommended that in the Political Department 25% 
of the total officers to be recruited annually should be Indians. 
In the Imperial Customs, not less than half the new entrants should 
be the natives of India. In the Superior Telegraph and Wireless 
Branch, 25% of the persons should be recruited in England and 
the rest in India. As regards State railways, recruitment in India 
was to be increased as soon as possible to 75%. 25% new entrants 

were to be recruited in England. The Commission also recom¬ 
mended an increase in the emoluments and privileges of the mem¬ 
bers of the civil service. The European members of the services 
were to be allowed to remit their overseas pay at the rate of 2s. for 
a rupee or to draw the same in London in sterling at that rate, 
although the actual rate of exchange was Is. 5d. The European 
members of the Superior Civil Services and their wives were to 
receive four return passages and one single passage for each child 
during service. If any European member of a Civil Service died 
while serving in India, his family was to be repatriated at the ex¬ 
pense of the Government of India. The pensions of the civil 
servants were considerably increased. Medical attendance by 
European officers was to be made available to them. Family pen¬ 
sion funds were to be introduced. All future British recruits to the 
All India Services were given the option to retire on proportionate 
pension in case they decided not to serve in India. The Commis¬ 
sion also recommended that the Public Service Commission should 
be set up immediately. 

The Lee Commission had been appointed in 1923 by Lord Peel 
who belonged to the Conservative Party. However, the Report of 
the Commission appeared when the Labour Party headed by 
Ramsay MacDonald was in office. The Report was fiercely 
attacked in India as a reactionary document out of tune with the 
new era ushered in by the Labour Government. The opposition 
was due to racial antagonism and the desire to press home a politi¬ 
cal advantage. It was also due to the fact that many unnecessary 
financial concessions were offered to the Services. 

The Factory Act of 1911 had limited the working hours of child¬ 
ren and "women to 7 and 11 respectively and provided for a com¬ 
pulsory recess for half an hour in the midday in all factories. The 
old limits of 9 to 14 for the age of children had been retained but 
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arrangements made to get their age properly certified. Particular¬ 
ly in the case of textile industries, the working hours of children 
were limited to 6 and of adult males to 12. Many npw provisions 
were introduced about the health and safety of the industrial 
workers. However, unrest in the labour world after 1919 made it 
necessary that changes should also be made in the conditions of 
labour in India. The Draft Conventions and the Draft Recom¬ 
mendations of the International Labour Conference held at 
Washington in 1921 were introduced into the Central Legislature 
and passed in 1922. The new act widened the definition of fac¬ 
tory. It abolished the old distinction between textile and non¬ 
textile factory. It raised the minimum age for children for em¬ 
ployment from 9 to 12 and the maximum age from 14 to 15 provided 
the children were not employed for more than 6 hours a day with 
fixed compulsory rest intervals. The Act restricted the work of all 
adults to 11 hours a day and 60 hours a week, with a rest interval 
of 1 hour after six hours work and a regular weekly holiday. Pro¬ 
vision was also made for payment for over-time work. The Act 
applied only to factories and not to all industrial workers. Cer¬ 
tain changes were made in the Act in 1923 and 1926 to ensure 
better working. In 1923 was passed the Workmen Compensation 
Act. It provided for compensation for certain kinds of injuries, or 
death of industrial workers of various classes. In 1923 was passed 
the Boilers Act and in 1925 the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories Act. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education created first in 1920 
under the Chairmanship of the Educational Commissioner of the 
Government of India, was abolished in 1923 as a measure of econo¬ 
my on the recommendation of the Indian Retrenchment Committee 
presided over by Lord Inchcape. It was revived after 12 years. 

According to the recommendation of the Universities Conference 
held at Simla on the initiative of the Government of India in May 
1924, an Inter-University Board for India was set up in 1925 and 
the same has been doing very useful work since then. 

The Bureau of Education in India was abolished in 1923 as a 
measure of economy. It was revived after 14 years. It was pri¬ 
marily concerned with the collection and dissemination of litera¬ 
ture relating to educational problems in the various Provinces. 

LORD IRWIN (1926-31) 

Lord Irwin succeeded Lord Reading in 1926. He was. a man 
of remarkable character and he left a very favourable impression 
on the minds of the Indians. He is said to have been a keen prac- 
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tising Christian. In spite of the surrounding circumstances, he 
maintained his peculiar political austerity. He tried his best to 
raise the status of the Indians. Formerly, the Constitution of 
India was made for the Indians by the British Parliament without 
any participation of the Indians. It was during his regime that 
the first Round Table Conference was held in London in 1930 to 
discuss the nature of the Constitution which India was to have and 
very many distinguished Indians were invited to participate in its 
deliberations. This was a big departure from the previous prac¬ 
tice but was in keeping with the spirit of a confidential Despatch 
submitted by the Viceroy and his Council to London in 1930. The 
recommendation made by the Viceroy was that in the future 
Constitution, India should have the status of a partner rather than 
a subordinate as had been the case before. 

When Lord Irwin came to India, there were Hindu-Muslim riots 
all over the country. The immediate causes were minor incidents 
such as the playing of music before mosques, slaughter of cows, 
pelting of stones by mischievous boys or anti-social elements in 
society but the consequences were very serious. During those riots, 
houses and shops were looted and burnt. People were murdered. 
There were pitched battles in the streets of the cities between gangs 
armed with sticks and stones. There was not only loss of life and 
property but trade and commerce also suffered. It was estimated 
that between 250 and 300 persons were killed and more than 2,500 
injured during the riots. The Hindu-Muslim Conference was held 
at Simla to create a better atmosphere but it was without any result. 
The efforts of the All India National Conference to find a solution 
to the problem also failed and communal riots continued to occur 
from time to time. 

It was during his regime that the Simon Commission was 
appointed in 1927. The Indians protested against its all-White 
composition. There were Hartals and boycotts all over the coun¬ 
try. Lathi charges were common. In December 1928, the Indian 
National Congress at its Calcutta session passed a resolution asking 
the British Government to grant India dominion status within a 
year. In October 1929, Lord Irwin made a statement on behalf 
of the British Government that the goal of the British Government 
in India was to give dominion status to India but that declaration 
did not satisfy the Indian leaders and at its Lahore session held in 
December 1929, the Congress declared that its goal was full inde¬ 
pendence and not dominion status. January 26, 1930 was declar¬ 
ed as Ipdependence Day. Civil Disobedience Movement was 
started by Mahatma Gandhi under his own leadership. Thousands 
of men, women and children were arrested and punished. In many 
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cases, their properties were confiscated. It was in that atmosphere 
that the Simon Commission submitted its Report and the First 
Round Table Conference met in London in 1930. Not much could 
be accomplished on account of the absence of the representatives 
of the Indian National Congress. Through the efforts of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and M. R. Jayakar, the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was 
signed on March 5, 1931. While the Government of India agreed 
to make certain concessions, the Congress agreed to withdraw the 
Civil Disobedience Movement. The boycott of the non-Indian 
goods was to be discontinued. Mahatma Gandhi was not to press 
for a public inquiry into the allegations against the conduct of the 
police in India. The Government of India was to withdraw the 
ordinances promulgated in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. Pending prosecutions were to be withdrawn. The 
prisoners were to be released and their properties restored. Fines 
which had not been realised were to be remitted. Immovable 
property taken into possession by the Government was to be return¬ 
ed to their owners. 

The Gandhi-Irwin Pact had a mixed reception. The people 
of the country welcomed it as a great victory for the Congress. 
The Congress was in a stronger position in future to fight against 
the Government. However, the agreement was condemned on 
the ground that Mahatma Gandhi was not able to save the lives of 
Sardar Bhagat Singh and his comrades. The result was that when 
Gandhiji went to attend the Karachi session of the Congress soon 
after the signing of the agreement, there were black flag demons¬ 
trations against him and there were shouts of “Down with Gandhi” 
and “Gandhi truce has sent Bhagat Singh to the gallows”. 

There was a lot of indignation over the publication of a book by 
Miss Mayo entitled Mother India in which the social system of the 
Indians was condemned. It was believed that publication of the 
book was inspired by the Government of India with the object of 
demonstrating to the world that the people of India were not fit 
for self-Government. 

In 1927, Rai Sahib Harbilas Sharda introduced a Bill in the 
Central Assembly with the object of prohibiting marriages of girls 
below the age of 12 and of boys below the age of 15. The Bill was 
changed considerably before the same was passed in 1930 as the 
Sarda Act. The Act applied to all communities and made mar¬ 
riage contract between boys under 18 and girls under 14 an offence 
punishable by law. It is unfortunate that the Act has not been 
enforced properly in the country. 

In 1927, there was a bitter dispute over the fixation of the Gold 
value of the rupee. The Currency Commission had recommended 
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the fixation of the value of the Indian rupee at Is. 6d. That was 
the price at which the Indian rupee had settled after many fluctua¬ 
tions. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, a member of the Commis¬ 
sion, wrote a minute of dissent in which he recommended the rate 
of Is. 4d. Although it was a highly technical currency measure, 
there was a lot of hue and cry in the country. The cotton manu¬ 
facturers of Western India claimed that they were fighting for 
the Indian Agriculturists. In spite of the heat created, the value 
was fixed at Is. 6d. but it created a lot of bitterness. 

There was a lot of terrorist activities in the country. A bomb 
was thrown on the train in which Lord Irwin was travelling on 23 
'December, 1929. Sardar Bhagat Singh and his friends threw 
bombs in the Central Assembly. They were captured, tried and 
ultimately hanged. An attempt was made by the Government to 
burn their dead bodies on the banks of the river Sutlej near Feroze- 
pore but the half-burnt bodies were recovered by the people, 
brought to Lahore and ultimately cremated on the banks of the 
river Ravi. Lakhs of people joined the funeral procession. 

In 1929, the Government of India announced the appointment 
by His Majesty the King-Emperor of a Royal Commission on Indian 
labour with the late Rt. Hon’ble J. H. Whitley as its Chairman, “to 
enquire into and report on the existing conditions of labour in 
industrial undertakings and plantations in British India; on the 
health, efficiency and standard of living of the workers; and on 
the relations between the employers and the employed; and to 
make recommendations.” The Royal Commission critically exa¬ 
mined the existing Labour Legislation and Labour conditions in 
India and made its recommendations in its Report which was pub¬ 
lished in July, 1931. In pursuance of the recommendations made 
by the Royal Commission, the Workmen Compensation Act was 
amended in 1933. The Indian Factories’ Act of 1934, extended 
the provisions of the previous Factories Acts regarding the hours 
of work and sanitary and other conditions to industrial labourers. 
The Payment of Wages Act, 1936, sought to regulate the pay¬ 
ment of wages to the workers. The C. P. Unregulated Factories 
Act of 1937 regulated the labour of women and children and made 
provisions for the welfare of labour in the factories to which the 
Factories Act of 1934 did not apply. The hours of work were limited 
to 10 a day or 50 a week in all perennial factories. Each Province 
appointed Factory Inspectors to secure the observance of the Facto¬ 
ries Act. 

The Madras Labour Union formed by Shri B. P. Wadia in 1918 
is considered to be the first trade union in the country. In 1920, 
Shri N. M. Joshi set up the first All India Trade Union Congress. 
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Trade Unions began to spring up in most of the industrial centres. 
In order to regulate their activities, the Trade Union Act was pass¬ 
ed in 1926 and it came into force on 1 June, 1927. Chapter II of 
the Act dealt with the registration of the Trade Union. There 
was to be a Registrar of Trade Unions for every Province. A 
procedure was laid down for their registration. An application 
was to be made to the Registrar for the registration of a Trade 
Union and that application was to contain certain particulars. 
The rules of a Trade Union were required to make provision 
for certain things given in Section 6 of the Act. Section 7 gave the 
power to the Registrar to call for further particulars. The Regis¬ 
trar was authorised to give a certificate of registration of a Trade 
Union and he could also cancel the same in certain cases. Provi¬ 
sion was made for an appeal against the order of the Registrar. 
Every registered Trade Union was declared to be a body corporate 
by the name under which it was registered and was to have perpe¬ 
tual succession and a common seal with power to acquire and hold 
both movable and immovable property and to enter into con¬ 
tracts and was also liable to sue and be sued. Section 15 of the 
Act classified the objects on which the general funds of a registered 
trade union could be spent. Section 16 authorised the constitu¬ 
tion of a separate fund by a registered Trade Union for political 
purposes. Sections 17 and 18 granted certain exemptions to Trade 
Unions. Provision was also made for the dissolution of Trade 
Unions and also their amalgamation with other trade unions. 

LORD YVJLLINGDON (1931-36) 

Lord Irwin was succeeded by Lord Willingdon. Before his ap¬ 
pointment as Governor-General, Lord Willingdon was the Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay and Madras from 1913 to 1924. From 1926 to 
1930, he was the Governor-General of Canada. It was during his 
Viceroyalty that the Second Round Table Conference met in Lon¬ 
don in 1931. Nothing came out of this Conference as Mr. Jinnah 
refused to come to terms with Mahatma Gandhi and the Mahatma 
left the Conference in disgust. As soon as he came back to India, 
the truce between the Government and the Congress came to an 
end. Mahatma Gandhi was arrested and in order to meet the 
civil disobedience campaign started by the Congress, the Govern¬ 
ment promulgated four Ordinances. A large number of persons 
were arrested and convicted. 

There was acute economic distress in the United Provinpes. Both 
the landlords and cultivators were hard hit. The Government 
remitted land revenue to the tune of Rs. 68 lakhs to begin with and 
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later on increased the same to Rs. 109 lakhs. In spite of this, the 
tenants were not satisfied and they refused to pay rents. The result 
was that the Government promulgated the United Provinces Emer¬ 
gency Powers Ordinance. A large number of persons including 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru were arrested in this connection towards 
the end of 1931. 

There was similar trouble in the North-Western Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. Under the leadership of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, the Red 
Shirts started a campaign in favour of non-payment of rents and 
taxes. Ordinances were promulgated in this area also and Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan was arrested. 

In August 1932, the British Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald, gave the Communal Award in which it was laid down as 
to how many seats were to be given to the various communities in 
India. Separate electorates were granted to the Muslims, Indian 
Christians, Sikhs and Europeans. Provision was also made for 
separate constituencies for the Depressed Classes. The Muslim 
League welcomed the Communal Award but the Hindus condemn¬ 
ed it. However, the Congress neither accepted it nor rejected it. 
Mahatma Gandhi opposed the setting up of separate constituencies 
for the depressed classes and began a fast unto death unless and 
until the Depressed Classes were put along with the Hindus. There 
were hectic negotiations and ultimately the Poona Pact was signed. 
The Poona Pact abolished the separate constituencies of the De¬ 
pressed Classes but reserved seats for them from the quota of the 
Hindus. 

Towards the end of 1932, the Third Round Table Conference 
was held. The Congress members were in the jails and hence the 
Conference was boycotted by them. However, the other Indians 
attended it and delegates reached an agreement on many points. 
Their proposals were published in a White Paper in March, 1933. 
The White Paper proposed a federation of 11 Provinces and those 
Indian States which were willing to join it on certain conditions. 
It provided for a bicameral Federal Legislature to which the Exe¬ 
cutive was to be responsible. However, the Governor-General was 
given many special powers which could be exercised by him even 
without consulting his ministers. Provincial autonomy was to be 
established in the Provinces and ordinarily the Governor was ex¬ 
pected to act according to the wishes of the ministers. The White 
Paper proposals were rejected by the people of India as too many 
discretionary powers were given to the Governor-General and the 
Governors. The people also did not like the federal scheme as pro¬ 
posed in the White Paper. 

In 1933, Mahatma Gandhi undertook a second fast. This fast 
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was intended to help the cause of the Harijans. Mahatma Gandhi 
intended to shake the conscience of the Hindus towards the un¬ 
touchables in Hindu society. This fast lasted for 21 days. 

Civil disobedience movement was suspended ioj 6 weeks to 
begin with but later on it was completely abandoned. In its place, 
individual civil disobedience movement to be practised by private 
individuals was started. Mahatma Gandhi contemplated a march 
from Ahmcdabad to the Kaira District but he was arrested and 
imprisoned. While the Mahatma was in jail, he started his third 
fast and the Government released him after a week as his condi¬ 
tion was found to be dangerous. Many attempts were made to 
start the civil disobedience movement but they did not succeed. 
In 1934, Mahatma Gandhi put an end to the campaign saying: 
“In future no Congressman except myself shall practise Civil Dis¬ 
obedience.” 

There was a wave of terrorism in the country during this period. 
Within 3 years, 3 District Magistrates of Midnapore alone were 
shot dead by the terrorists. On 8 May, 1934, a desperate attempt 
was made on the life of Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, 
by two young terrorists but luckily he survived. The Governor 
showed courage and coolness while facing the assailants. 

The Government of India Act was passed in 1935 but only a 
part of it came into force on 1 April, 1937. 

Earthquakes took place in Bihar and Quetta. There was a ter¬ 
rible loss of life and property. In the case of Bihar, a lot of useful 
work was done by societies like the Arya Samaj and Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad made a special mention of this fact. In the case of Quetta, 
the Earthquake was so terrible that in one night the whole of the 
population of Quetta disappeared. Thousands of men, women and 
children died under the debris of their houses which shook and 
collapsed in that fateful night. 

The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Act, 1932 and Indian States (Protection) Act, 1934 were 
passed during the regime of Lord Willingdon. The object of the 
Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931 was to provide 
against the publication of that matter which incited or encouraged 
murder or violence. Provision was made for the deposit of security 
by the keepers of printing presses. The provincial Government 
was given the power to forfeit the security of a press in certain cases. 
If a printer applied for a fresh declaration, he could be asked by 
a magistrate to deposit a security of the value of not less than 
Rs. 1,000 and not more than Rs. 10,000 as the magistrate might 
think fit. If, after the deposit of a new security, a newspaper pub¬ 
lished objectionable matter, the provincial Government could' for- 
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feit the new security also. Provisions which applied to keepers of 
printing presses applied equally to the publishers of newspapers. 
Section 11 penalised the keeping of printing presses and the publish¬ 
ing of newspapers without making the security deposit as required 
by the provincial Government or the magistrate. If a press did 
not deposit the security but continued to do its work, it could 
be forfeited to His Majesty and the declaration of the publi¬ 
sher was liable to be cancelled. Any police officer empowered 
for that purpose by the provincial Government could seize 
any unauthorised news sheets or unauthorised newspapers wher¬ 
ever found and the same could be ordered to be destroyed by a 
magistrate. The Government was given the power to seize and 
forfeit undeclared presses producing unauthorised news sheets and 
newspapers. The penalty for disseminating unauthorised news 
sheets and newspapers was imprisonment up to 6 months, with or 
without fine. The provincial Government was given the power to 
declare certain publications forfeited to His Majesty and also issue 
search warrants for the same. The Customs Officers were autho¬ 
rised to detain packages containing certain publications when im¬ 
ported into British India. No unauthorised news sheets or news¬ 
papers could be transmitted by post. 

The powers conferred by the Act were undoubtedly sweeping in 
their nature and scope. 1'hose were actually used by the Provin¬ 
cial Governments to prohibit the publication of the names and por¬ 
traits of well-known leaders of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
as the publication of such pictures tended to encourage the move¬ 
ment. The other restraints included the prohibition of the publi¬ 
cation of Congress propaganda of any kind including messages 
from the persons arrested, messages issued or purported to be issued 
from persons in jail, exaggerated reports of political events, notices 
and advertisements of meetings, processions and other activities- 
tending to promote Civil Disobedience Movement or any other 
matter in furtherance of the same. Under this Act, the Govern¬ 
ment took action against many newspapers. The printers and 
publishers of the Bombay Chronicle were called upon to deposit 
Rs. 3,000 each for publishing an article by Mr. Horniman. The 
printer and publisher of the Anand Bazar Patrika each received a 
demand for Rs. 1,000. A security of Rs. 6,000 was demanded from 
the Amrit Bazar Patrika. Rs. 6,000 were deposited by The Liberty 
of Calcutta. A security of Rs. 6,000 was deposited by the Free 
Press Journal and later on forfeited by the Bombay Government. 
Similar action was taken against other newspapers. There was 
virtually* a reign of terror in the country. 

The Foreign Relations Act, 1932 replaced an Ordinance of 1931, 
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Its object was to penalise publications calculated to interfere with 
the maintenance of good relations between His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and friendly foreign states. The necessity of this law arose 
when the Indian newspapers criticised the administration in certain 
states adjoining the frontiers of India. The Act provided that 
where an offence under Chapter XXI of the Indian Penal Code- 
was committed against the ruler of a State outside but adjoining 
India or against the consort or son of principal minister of such a 
ruler, the Governor-General in Council could make or autho¬ 
rise any person to make a complaint in writing of such an offence 
and any court competent in other respects to take cognizance of 
such offence could take cognizance of such a complaint. Any 
book, newspaper or other document containing defamatory matter 
which tended to prejudice the maintenance of friendly relations 
between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of such 
State, could be detained in the same manner as seditious literature. 

In January 1933, four Ordinances were promulgated which con¬ 
ferred certain powers on the Government for the maintenance of 
law and order and widened the operative section of the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act, 1931 so as to permit action against the 
publication of matter calculated to encourage the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement. 

The object of the Indian States (Protection) Act, 1934 was to 
prevent unreasonable attacks on the administration of the Indian 
States in the newspapers of British India and to provide the author¬ 
ities in British India with powers to deal with bands or demons¬ 
trators organised on semi-military lines for the purpose of entering 
and spreading dis-affcction in the territories of Indian States. 

LORD LINLITHGOW (1936-1943) 

Before his appointment as Governor-General, Lord Linlithgow 
had a brilliant career. He was the Chairman of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Indian Agriculture. He was also the Chairman of the 
Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms. He had 
a hand in the drafting of the Government of India Act, 1935. No 
wonder, he was sent to India to work out the law in the making 
of which he had a hand. 

It goes without saying that Lord Linlithgow did all that he 
could to bring the states into the Federation so that the whole of 
the Government of India Act could be enforced. It was partly 
due to opposition from the Congress and the Muslim League to 
the Federal part of the Government of India Act and alsb due to 
unwillingness on the part of the Indian States to join the Federation 
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that the whole of the Government of India Act was not brought 
into force on 1 April, 1937. Only that part of the Act which relat¬ 
ed to Provincial Autonomy was brought into force on 1 April, 1937. 
The Government hoped that the rest of the Act would be brought 
into force later on. 

It is true that the Indian National Congress did not approve of 
the Act of 1935, but in spite of it, the Congress fought the Provin¬ 
cial elections in the beginning of 1937. Although the Congress 
got a majority in 7 Provinces, it refused to form ministries unless 
and until a guarantee was given by the Governors concerned that 
they would not interfere in the day to day working of the Provin¬ 
cial Government. As the Governors refused to give such an under¬ 
taking, a constitutional deadlock followed. Ultimately, Lord Lin¬ 
lithgow asked the Governors to give such an undertaking as would 
help the Congress Ministries to take office. To begin with, the 
Congress formed ministries in 7 Provinces and later on in 8 Provin¬ 
ces. This state of affairs continued for more than two years and 
during this period, the Congress ministries did a lot of useful work 
in their respective Provinces. 

The Congress Ministries resigned in October-November, 1939, 
on account of differences between the Governor-General and the 
Congress on the question of the second World War. What actu¬ 
ally happened was that when the second World War broke out in 
September, 1939, Lord Linlithgow declared war on behalf of India 
against Germany. This he did without consulting the Congress. 
It is true that constitutionally the stand taken by him was correct 
but the view of the Congress was that the Viceroy should have 
declared the war only after consulting the leaders and the people 
of India. The Congress was also of the view that before declaring 
war, the British Government ought to have declared its war-aims. 
As nothing of the kind had been done, it showed that the Govern¬ 
ment of India did not ask for help from the people. On 19 Octo¬ 
ber, 1939, Lord Linlithgow reaffirmed the promise that Dominion 
Status and complete equality were the goals of British policy in 
India. However, the Congress was not satisfied and asked the Con¬ 
gress Ministries to resign and the same was actually done. 

The Congress started its campaign of opposition to the Govern¬ 
ment and its war efforts. The opposition took the form of indivi¬ 
dual civil disobedience. This was to be done by private persons in 
their individual capacity and the same was not required to be done 
on a nation-wide scale. 

The Viceroy continued his negotiations with the various political 
parties in the country with a view to secure their cooperation in the 
administration of the country and the prosecution of the war. While 
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the attitude of the Congress was positively hostile, that of the 
Muslim League was a mild one. The Muslim League under Mr. 
Jinnah did nothing to hamper the war-effort of the Government. 
In 1940, Lord Linlithgow made the famous August Offer but the 
same was rejected by the Congress. The result was that the Vice¬ 
roy took into his Executive Council the leaders of other political 
parties and there the matter arrested for the time being, and the 
war continued. 

Another attempt was made by the British Government to resolve 
the deadlock in India in March, 1942. This was done under 
very pressing circumstances. On 8 March, 1942, the Japanese 
Army entered Rangoon. Colombo was bombarded and some 
bombs fell on the Eastern coast of India. Calcutta was also 
threatened and people began to leave the city in large numbers. 
It was under these circumstances that Sir Stafford Cripps who at 
that time was the Leader of the House of Commons in England, 
was sent to India with certain proposals with a view to end the 
constitutional deadlock in the country. Sir Stafford did not im¬ 
press Mahatma Gandhi and the Cripps proposals were rejected by 
the Congress. The Mahatma described the Cripps proposals as a 
“post-dated cheque on a crashing bank.” Although Cripps did 
not say so in so many words, his proposals virtually granted Pakis¬ 
tan to the Muslim League. The Congress which stood for the 
unity of India could not be expected to be a party to such proposals. 

After the departure of Cripps, the Congress was in a desperate 
mood. It was determined to do something which could bring the 
independence of India nearer. With that object in view, the All- 
India Congress Committee met at Bombay and passed the famous 
Quit India resolution on 8 August, 1942, calling on the British to 
quit the country forthwith. The Government also hit back. All 
the top-ranking Congressmen were arrested throughout the coun¬ 
try and they remained in jails for about 3 years. As the people 
were left without any leadership, they resorted to whatever came 
in their minds. There was a wave of disturbances in various parts 
of the country. So great was the mob fury that in certain parts 
of India, British authority disappeared completely for a few days. 
People set fire to whatever fell into their hands. It is stated that 
250 Railway Stations and 300 Post Offices were cither damaged or 
destroyed. 150 Police Stations were attacked. A number of offi¬ 
cials and soldiers were killed. About 900 civilians lost their lives. 

In 1943 there took place a terrible famine in Beqgal. The 
famine was due to many causes. As a result of the third year of 
the war, prices were soaring. In order to take advantage of the 
high prices the agriculturists sold their crops and paid off their 
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debts and did not care to keep sufficient foodgrains for their own 
sustenance. There was no import of food-stuffs from outside ex¬ 
cept from Burma and that also was cut off after the fall of Burma 
into the hands of the Japanese. Rice completely disappeared from 
the market. Food shortage was in every part of the country and 
there was no surplus in any part of India which could be sent to 
Bengal. There was no system of rationing in the country by which 
the available food-stufTs all over the country could be equitably dis¬ 
tributed among all the people of India. The demand for food- 
grains had also increased in India on account of war-conditions in 
the country. Black market developed in foodgrains and what¬ 
ever grains were available were sold at very high prices which the 
poor people of Bengal could not afford to pay. The result was the 
worst type of famine in Bengal in 1943. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
reported in October 1943 that about 700 persons were dying every 
day in Calcutta. It was estimated that between August and Octo¬ 
ber, 1943, 4,794 persons died in the streets and this figure did not 
include 2,492 who had died in the hospitals during the same period. 
It was estimated that between 16 October and 23 October, 1943, 
2,155 persons died. On 28 July, 1944, Mr. Amcry, Secretary of 
State for India, declared in the House of Commons that “in Bengal 
last year about 700,000 human beings died as a consequence of 
that famine.” Another estimate is that lJ /2 million human lives 
were lost during that famine. The famine situation continued to 
worsen till Lord Wavell took over as Governor-General in Octo¬ 
ber 1943. He handed over the work of relief distribution to the 
British Army. A system of rationing was introduced in all the 
large towns of India and thus the situation was brought under 
control. Lord Linlithgow earned a very bad name on account of 
his failure to check the famine. 

It cannot be denied that during the regime of Lord Linlithgow, 
the Muslim League became a powerful organisation. When the 
Congress ministries were in office, the Muslim League was allowed 
to condemn them without any rhyme or reason. The Government 
failed to stop the baseless allegations levelled by one political party 
against the other. After the beginning of the second World War 
in September 1939, the Viceroy was drawn nearer the Muslim 
League and its President Mr. Jinnah. With the passage of time, 
the Viceroy decided to favour the Muslim League even at the cost 
of the Congress. This is clear from the contents of the August 
Offer of 1940 in which the Viceroy declared that the interests of 
the minorities will not be sacrificed in any way and nothing would 
be done which was opposed by any minority. In other words it 
glave a clear power of veto to the Muslim League. The Gripps 
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proposals were also a concession to the Muslim League demand for 
the creation of Pakistan. The division of India was obvious in the 
Gripps proposals. During his regime, the Congress leaders were 
in jails and the Muslim League and its leaders were allowed to carry 
on their propaganda in favour of Pakistan without any let or hin¬ 
drance from any quarter. It could safely be said that by the 
time Lord Linlithgow left India, the situation in the country became 
such that nothing could stop the creation of Pakistan in the long 
run. 

It seems desirable to refer to the attitude of India towards the 
World War II. When the war started, the general feeling in the 
country was that it was Britain’s affair and India had nothing to do 
with it. It was contended that there could be no popular war 
effort without the grant of responsible Government to the people 
of India. The Congress Ministries resigned in October-November, 
1939 on the ground that the Congress was not consulted by the 
Viceroy before declaring war against Germany. It is true that 
there were individuals and groups who were willing to help the 
Government in its war effort, but the people in general were in¬ 
different to the war which was being fought far away in Europe. 
This attitude lasted till the fall of France in June, 1940. The 
Battle of Britain was watched with admiration. When the danger 
of German invasion of India faded, it was realized in India that the 
war would be a long one and India would have to play an import¬ 
ant part. There was willingness to help but it was not possible to 
do so on account of the constitutional deadlock prevailing in the 
country. There could be no popular support of war effort as the 
Congress leaders were in jails and they alone could call upon the 
people to make all kinds of sacrifices. The people of India were 
not expected to fight for the freedom of others when they them¬ 
selves were not free. When Japan entered the war in 1941 and 
Singapore and Rangoon fell into her hands and bombs fell on 
Colombo and Vizagapatam, it was realized in India that war had 
come nearer home and they had to do something about it. The 
Americans appeared in Delhi. India became the centre of war 
effort. Prices began to rise and shortages occurred in everything. 
Rationing was introduced at many places and the common man 
could feel that the war was near. 

One thing to be noticed about India’s war-effort is that no cons¬ 
cription was enforced in the country and in spite of it the strength 
of the Indian Army which was 182,000 before the war rose to 
more than two million men in the middle of 1945. Indian troops 
played an important port in liquidating the Italian Empire in 
Africa and this was admitted by the Viceroy in December 1941 to 
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be “of the first significance and of the greatest value.” The Fourth 
and the Seventh Divisions added laurels to Indian arms. It was 
found that with modem equipment, Indian troops were second to 
none in the world. Indian participation lasted throughout the 
commands of Wavcll, Auchinleck and Montgomery. 

Indian troops rendered valuable assistance to the Allies through¬ 
out their struggle for the liberation of Europe till the collapse of 
the Axis Powers in May 1945. Lieutenant-General Mark Clark, 
the American General in command of the Allied armies in Italy, 
paid the following tribute to the valour of the Indian troops: “The 
achievements in combat of these Indian soldiers are noteworthy. 
They have carried on successfully a grim and bloody fighting 
against a tenacious enemy helped by terrain particularly favourable 
for defence. No obstacle has succeeded in delaying them for long 

or in lowering their high morale or fighting spirit.The 

Fourth, Eighth and Tenth Indian Divisions will for ever be associat¬ 
ed with the fighting for Cassino, the capture of Rome, the Amo 
valley, the liberation of Florence and the breaking of the Gothic 
Line. I salute the brave soldiers of these three great Indian divi¬ 
sions.” 

The Indian troops took part in the operations in Iraq, Syria 
and Persia. In Iraq, Indian intervention was decisive. Indian troops 
were used to garrison Malaya. When the Japanese stroke fell 
in December 1941, Indian troops shared in the long retreat to the 
south and in the disaster of Singapore. As many as 90,000 Indian 
troops surrendered. From 1943, the Indian Army passed under 
Mountbatten’s South-East Asia Command and became a part of 
Sir William Slim’s Fourteenth Army. Their moment of trial and 
triumph came when the Japanese invaded Assam in the spring of 
1944. The stand of the Seventh Division at Kohima when it was 
cut off from all sides except by air, broke the spear-head of the 
Japanese advance and after that the Indian troops had victories and 
victories to their share. Rangoon was recaptured. The Indian 
Army proved that it could stand the rigours of war. The Japa¬ 
nese were terribly afraid of the Gurkha soldiers. When the Japa¬ 
nese war ended in August 1945, Indian troops were poised for the 
assault on Malaya under the Command of Mountbatten. General 
Sir William Slim paid the following tribute to the wonderful services 
rendered by the Indians in this theatre of war: “India was our base 
and three-quarters of everything we got from there. The best 
thing of all we got from India was the Indian army. Indeed, the 
campaign in Burma was largely an Indian Army campaign. The 
bulk of the fighting troops and almost the whole of those on the 
lines of communication were soldiers of the Indian Army, and 
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magnificent they were. India, too, trained and sent us our re¬ 
inforcements.” 

During the war, the casualties in the ranks of the Indian troops 
numbered 180,000 of whom “one in six was killed besides 6,500 
merchant seamen who were either killed or missing.” In addition 
to this, 4,000 civilians were killed as a result of bombing. There 
might have been more casualties if the Civil Defence Corps consist¬ 
ing of 82,000 had not done an excellent job. 

There was a large increase in the number of the King’s Commis¬ 
sioned Officers and Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers. The Indian 
Military Academy at Dehradun was admitting 200 cadets before 
the war but the number was increased to 600 cadets. Officer 
Training Schools were opened. Before the war, there were only 
400 Indian Officers in the Army but the number had gone beyond 
10,000 in 1945. A large number of Training Schools were set up 
to facilitate the mechanisation of the Army and also to give better 
training. The Indian Artillery was also expanded and developed. 
The Corps of Indian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers was 
formed on 1 May, 1943, for the repair, recovery and maintenance 
of the technical equipment of the Indian Army. The Indian Signal 
Corps was expanded during the Second World War. The Indian 
Army Medical Corps was formed in 1943. The Women’s Auxi¬ 
liary Corps numbering more than 10,000 was formed to relieve the 
soldiers and technicians for active service. The Indian Air Force 
which had been started in 1932 and later on called the Royal Indian 
Air Force was strengthened during the war. It was equipped with 
modern aircraft, both fighters and bombers and it made its own 
contribution towards the winning of the war. The number of air¬ 
craft was increased from 200 to 27,000. The Indian Navy was 
also expanded during the war and it also played its part in the 
war. 

The Indian princes supplied more than 375,000 recruits for the 
fighting forces of India. They also provided men for technical 
work. They also provided some material like steel, blankets, wool¬ 
len cloth, silk for parachutes, webbing cloth and rubber products. 
The total financial contribution of the Indian states was more than 
Rs. 65 millions. 

Indian factories turned out uniforms at the rate of 500,000 a 
month. They also supplied blankets, tents and millions of jute 
sand-bags. India was largely responsible for the supply of pipe-lines, 
rolling stock and locomotives. Indian villages made cotton cloth, 
blankets, camouflage netting and pith helmets. The Government 
of India constructed 200 aerodromes for the Allied Forces. There 
were 18 centres for assembling aircrafts and some types were actu- 
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ally built in India. The Government built not less than 130 new 
hospitals. A large number of roads were built by the army in 
jungles. 

Before the War, Lord Chatfield’s Committee had recommended 
in September, 1939 that provision should be made for a gift of 
Rs. 33% crores by the United Kingdom to India for modernising 
its defence equipment. A loan of Rs. 11-3/4 crores was to be given 
by the United Kingdom to India free of interest for the same pur¬ 
pose. To begin with, this was considered to b** sufficient. How¬ 
ever, after the fall of France, India was considered as a centre for 
the Commonwealth group for the supply of the Middle Eastern 
theatre. The Supply Mission of Sir Alexander Roger visited India 
in the autumn of 1940 and it coincided with the holding of the 
Eastern Group Conference which was attended by representatives 
from Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, Burma, Malaya, Hongkong, Palestine and East Africa. 
India became the principal supplier of cotton textiles, jute and jute 
products, leather products and wooden furniture. In the first year 
of the working of the Eastern Group Supply Council, India sup¬ 
plied sixty per cent of its total demands and later on 75% of its total 
demands. After the entry of the United States into War, things 
changed and she was able to make good the deficiencies through¬ 
out the Allied world. The Tatas expanded their plants to meet 
the new demands. The Bengal Steel Corporation’s Works at Burn- 
pur were expanded. The Cement Industry was also expanded to 
meet the new demands. The Indian deposits of bauxite were 
exploited to develop the new aluminium industry. The Mica in¬ 
dustry was also expanded. In short, it can be said that India 
made a tremendous contribution towards war-effort in spite of the 
constitutional deadlock prevailing in the country. 

LORD WAVELL (1913-47) 

At the time of his appointment as Governor-General and Viceroy 
of India in October, 1943, Lord Wavcll was the Commander-in- 
Chief of India. He had a brilliant military career. He had won 
laurels in the military operations in the Middle-East, and he was 
occupying a crucial position when he was asked to relieve Lord 
Linlithgow. The latter had failed to meet the situation created 
by the Bengal famine and it was felt that only a strong man could 
handle the situation. The new Governor-General brought with 
him energy, zeal for work and a determination to meet the crisis 
created 1 by the Bengal famine. He took the help of the army to 
rush food and medical supplies to the famine-stricken areas. How- 
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ever, it took some time before the situation was brought under con¬ 
trol. Although the people were grateful to the new Governor- 
General for all that he did to relieve their sufferings, the terrible loss 
of life in Bengal left behind very unhappy memories.* It was not 
forgotten that the British Government was also partly responsible 
for the famine in Bengal. It should not have exported food-stuffs 
from Bengal to feed troops overseas. It should not have forgotten 
that Burma which could send rice to Bengal, was in the hands of 
the Japanese and there was no way to fill up the gap created by 
the Government even if without thinking. The people contended 
that both in times of peace and war it was the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to see that the people had enough to eat and they put all 
the blame on Lord Linlithgow for his failure. It could not be said 
in his defence that he had no time or energy to look to this aspect 
of the matter as his mind was otherwise busy with the war-effort. 

India under Wavell had a stable government. The Congress 
leaders were in jails. The Muslim League was carrying on its 
propaganda in favour of Pakistan without any opposition from any 
quarter. It was towards the end of his regime that the Muslim 
League became a menace which was difficult to control. It was 
during his regime that the Indian army steadily moved forward 
into Burma and ultimately captured it. The war was also won 
in his time. 

As soon as the war ended, the Congress leaders were released 
from their jails and they were invited to the Simla Conference 
alongwith other leaders. In a very sincere spirit, Lord Wavell 
tried to resolve the constitutional deadlock. He tried to prevail 
upon the Congress and the Muslim League to join his Executive 
Council and help him in the administration of the country. How¬ 
ever, the Simla Conference failed on account of the attitude adopt¬ 
ed by Mr. Jinnah. He was not prepared to allow the Congress to 
nominate a Muslim from their quota and the Congress would not 
give up its claim to do so. Critics point out that the Congress was 
not acting wisely. It is contended that the Congress made a mis¬ 
take in 1939 when it advised the Congress Ministries to resign. If 
the Congress Ministries had not resigned, they could have fought 
with the British Government from a position of strength. As the 
Congress decided to go into exile, its enemies took advantage of it 
and during the period between 1939 and 1942, they added to their 
strength. They got all the help from the British Government in 
this matter. It is contended that the Congress again made a mis¬ 
take in 1942 when it did not accept the Cripps proposals and lost 
an opportunity to come to power. This again gave a chance to the 
Muslim League to be in the good books of the Government and 
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also carry on uninterrupted its propaganda lor Pakistan. II the 
Congress Ministries had been in office between 1942 and 1945, the 
Muslim League would not have got a free hand to do whatever it 
pleased. The Congress leaders would have been there to check it. 
However, it may be said in defence of the Congress that all these 
are the “ifs” of history and nothing can be said with certainty as 
to what would have happened if the Congress Ministries had not 
resigned or had taken up office again in 1942. Experience shows 
that if the Muslim League and its leaders were determined to divide 
the country and if there were Englishmen who were equally deter¬ 
mined to help them, the Congress leaders would not have been able 
to stop them. Anyway, the failure of the Simla Conference was 
unfortunate. Mr. Jinnah got the impression that the things as 
they were, the British Government was not prepared to displease 
him and this fact he could always keep in his mind in future while 
dealing with the British Government. The British Government 
would not impose a solution on India which was not acceptable to 
Mr. Jinnah. 

Two important events took place at this time. The Conserva¬ 
tive Government was replaced by the Labour Government in Eng¬ 
land in July, 1945. The Japanese war also came to a sudden end 
in August, 1945. The British Government decided to test the 
strength of the Congress and the Muslim League by means of fresh 
provincial and Central elections. These elections had been post¬ 
poned throughout the war. The situation was such that the elec¬ 
tions should have been held as soon as possible but the machinery 
of the Government moved slowly and it took about six months to 
accomplish the job. The electoral machinery proved itself to be 
very slow moving. During this period, tension continued to mount. 
At this time, the I.N.A. trials took place. The Indian National 
Army consisted of those Indian soldiers who had surrendered after 
the fall of Singapore and who were later on organized by Subhash 
Chandra Bose into a fighting force to assist the Japanese. The 
ultimate aim of the Indian National Army was to hoist the National 
flag on the Red Fort in Delhi. When the British conquered 
Burma, most of the I.N.A. soldiers lost their lives. A few of them 
fell into British hands. They were brought to India and court- 
martialled in the Red Fort at Delhi. The Congress and the people 
of India refused to consider these soldiers as traitors and there was 
a lot of resentment in the country. The most prominent Indian 
lawyers, headed by Bhulabhai Desai, defended them. Even Jawa- 
harlal Nehru put on his gown to defend them. They were found 
guilty bu\ the Government remitted their sentences. 

\Vhen the elections were held, it was found that the Congress 
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had won most of the Hindu seats and the Muslim League had won 
most of the Muslim seats. It could be pointed out that the two Nation 
Theory of Mr. Jinnah had been found to be true. The situation 
was such that the Congress could block any solution by the British 
Government which did not give India complete independence and 
the Muslim League could block any solution acceptable to the 
Congress which did not give Pakistan to the Muslims. At this 
stage, a new development took place. The British ability to im¬ 
pose a decision or even to maintain the status quo began to dwindle 
rapidly. The old attitude “we will hold the ring until the two 
parties come to an agreement” began to disappear. The British 
had neither the physical force nor the will to power nor the moral 
conviction to do so. The public opinion in England was not pre¬ 
pared to make any sacrifices to maintain British supremacy in 
India. Power was in the hands of the Labour party which believ¬ 
ed that India should be made independent as soon as possible and 
hence there was no point in making sacrifices when India was going 
to be given independence as soon as possible. The public opinion 
in England demanded that the army must be demobilised as soon as 
possible. By the spring of 1946, most of the war military units had 
disappeared. It is this fact which explains that the British Govern¬ 
ment had no longer sufficient physical force at its disposal to im¬ 
pose its will on the Muslim League. The result was that the British 
Government decided to play the role of a peace-maker and nego¬ 
tiator and under these circumstances the Muslim League which 
believed in force was bound to have the upper hand in the race with 
the Congress which believed in the policy of non-violence. This 
explains as to why the Muslim League had its way in August, 1946, 
when it resorted to violence in Calcutta and later on in Noakhali. 
That also explains why the use of force by the Muslim League in 
the month of March, 1947, in the Punjab and the North-Western 
Frontier Province won the day and the Congress ultimately decid¬ 
ed to concede Pakistan. 

It is pointed out that Lord Wavcll had all the qualities of a great 
soldier. He was also possessed of great intellectual power and much 
goodwill. He could achieve a lot by his initiative. However, he 
was out of his element in the dialectical arguments of the current 
polemical politics. He was no match for Mr. Jinnah in this field 
and no wonder he was not able to play his part well under the 
new circumstances. 

. It was in the month of March, 1946 that the Cabinet Mission 
came to India with a determination to resolve the deadlock in the 
country. After a lot of efforts, the Mission was able to prepare an 
ingenious plan. It was in two parts. The long term part provid- 
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ed for a Federal Union of two tiers. The first tier was to consist 
of the British Indian provinces which the Indian States were to 
join after negotiations. The second tier was to consist of individual 
provinces which were to form subordinate Unions of their own. 
The Centre was to have powers less than those given to it under 
the Cripps proposals of 1942. It was to have control over Defence, 
Foreign Affairs and Communications alone. It was hoped that by 
giving more powers to the provinces and by creating Regional 
Unions of Provinces where the Muslims were in majority and also 
by keeping the Centre very weak, the fears of the Muslims‘would 
be met and at the same time the unity of India would be preserved. 
To begin with, the Muslim League accepted the Cabinet Mission 
plan but the Congress rejected it. Later on, the Congress accepted 
it and the Muslim League rejected it. The Congress believed that 
under the Cabinet Mission Plan the grouping of the Provinces was 
not compulsory. The Congress was not prepared to allow Assam 
and the North-Western Frontier Province to join their respective 
groups. The Muslim League insisted that the grouping of the 
Provinces was compulsory and Assam was bound to join Bengal 
and the North-Western Frontier Province was bound to join Pun¬ 
jab and Sind. Ultimately, the British Government decided in 
favour of the Muslim League. A perusal of the resolution of the 
Muslim League by which it accepted the Cabinet Mission Plan 
shows that it considered the Plan to be merely a stepping stone to 
the realisation of Pakistan in the long run. The Regional Unions 
of the Muslim majority provinces could decide at any time to leave 
the Indian Union and in that case Pakistan was to consist of the 
whole of the Punjab, North-Western Frontier Province, Sind, 
Baluchistan, Bengal and Assam. Such an eventuality was not ac¬ 
ceptable to the Congress. The Congress was not in favour of 
giving away the whole of Punjab, Bengal and Assam to the Mus¬ 
lim League. Moreover, the Congress did not approve of a weak 
Centre. Nothing could be accomplished under such a weak 
Centre. Thus there were bound to be differences and misgivings. 

When Lord Wavell did not invite the Muslim League to form 
the Interim Government in spite of the rejection of the plan by the 
Congress, the Muslim League passed a resolution on 29 July, 1946, 
by which it withdrew its consent of the Cabinet Mission Plan and 
fixed 16 August, 1946, as the Direct Action Day. That Day was 
declared a public holiday in Bengal and Sind. What happened on 
16 August in Calcutta and on the subsequent three days is well- 
knowii. There was a terrible loss of life and property in Calcutta. 
The same story was repeated when the trouble spread to Noakhali. 
There were repercussions in Bihar. 
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On 2 September, 1946, Jawaharlal Nehru formed the Interim 
Government. When the Muslim League found that Lord Wavell 
had invited the Congress to form the Interim Government without 
it, it decided to enter the Interim Government as it was not pre¬ 
pared to allow power to pass into the hands of the Congress. Lord 
Wavell also accommodated the Muslim League and it was allow¬ 
ed to nominate five members to the Executive Council of the Vice¬ 
roy. When the Constituent Assembly met on 9 December, 1946, 
the Muslim League boycotted it. 

The situation began to worsen in the country and ultimately 
Prime Minister Attlee declared on 20 February, 1947 that the Bri¬ 
tish Government would hand over power into the hands of the 
Indians by a date not later than June, 1948. He also declared that 
the British Government would send Lord Mountbatten to India to 
carry out the new policy. It was under these circumstances that 
Lord Wavell was recalled before his term of office expired. 

LORD MOUNTBATTEN (1947-48) 

Before his appointment as the Governor-General and Viceroy of 
India, Lord Mountbatten had been the Supreme Allied Comman¬ 
der in South-East Asia during World War II. He played an im¬ 
portant part in the overthrow of the Japanese power in South-East 
Asia. From 27 March, 1947 to 15 August, 1947, he was the 
Governor-General and Viceroy of the whole of India. After the 
partition of India, he became the Governor-General of free India 
minus Pakistan. He continued in that position up to June, 1948. 

When Lord Mountbatten reached India towards the end of 
March 1947, the situation was very critical. The Muslim League 
was carrying on its wear and tear campaign all over the country, 
particularly in the Punjab, Sind and North-Western Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. The Khizar Hayat Tiwana’s ministry was forced to resign 
in March and there were riots not only at Lahore but also at 
Rawalpindi and its neighbourhood. It is rightly stated that the 
Muslims turned upon the Sikhs in Rawalpindi and in a welter of 
ferocity, murdered more than 2,000. Even before the announce¬ 
ment of 3 June plan, there were serious disturbances in the Pun¬ 
jab. When the Muslims rioted in Multan, British authority com¬ 
pletely disappeared there. The non-Muslims were completely at 
the mercy of the unsocial elements who were instigated and har¬ 
boured by the Muslim League. There were fires in various parts 
of Lahore even before 3 June, 1947. Soon after the arrival of Lord 
Mountbatten in India, the Muslim League celebrated the Pakistah 
Day. The working of the Interim Government was hopelessly un- 
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satisfactory. On account of the attitude of the Muslim League 
members in the Central Government, the work of the Government 
was practically at a stand-still. No wonder, Lord Mountbatten 
came to the inevitable conclusion that the partition of the country 
was the only solution. On the whole, the 3 June plan was accept¬ 
ed by all the political parties and the Indian Independence Act 
fixed 15 August, 1947, as the date for making India free and on 
that date both India and Pakistan became actually independent. 

Credit must go to Lord Mountbatten for the lightning speed with 
which he expedited the work of the partitioning of India. Address¬ 
ing the Constitution Assembly just before mid-night on 14 August, 
1947, Prime Minister Nehru observed: “Long years ago we made 
a tryst with destiny, and now the time comes when we shall redeem 
our pledge, not wholly or in full measure, but very substantially. At 
the stroke of the midnight hour, when the world sleeps, India will 
awake to life and freedom. A moment comes, which comes but 
rarely in history, when we step out from the old to the new, when 
an age ends, when the soul of a nation, long suppressed, finds utte¬ 
rance. It is fitting that at this solemn moment we take the pledge 
of dedication to the service of India and her people and to still 
larger cause of humanity.” Lord Mountbatten was requested to 
continue as the Governor-General of India. 

After the declaration of India’s independence, the state of Jam¬ 
mu and Kashmir was attacked by the tribal raiders. Prime Mini¬ 
ster Mehr Chand Mahajan protested against the attack and appea¬ 
led both to Pakistan and the British Prime Minister to stop them 
but to no avail. Ultimately, the state acceded to India and In¬ 
dian forces were flown to Kashmir to protect the people and drive 
out the raiders. India also took the matter to the Security Council 
of the United Nations and ultimately a cease-fire was ordered bet¬ 
ween the two countries. 

The division of India on communal lines presented insurmoun¬ 
table difficulties. The Boundary Force of 50,000 Indian troops 
under the command of Major-General Reese proved inadequate 
to maintain law and order in the Punjab after the announcement 
of the Radcliffe Boundary Award on 17 August, 1947. The South 
Indian troops who could be trusted in that atmosphere were not 
readily available. The result was that the Muslims in West Pak¬ 
istan attacked the Hindus and Sikhs and the latter attacked them 
in turn in East Punjab. Each tried to exterminate the other. 
According to one estimate, “In the nine months between August 
1947 and the spring of the following year, between fourteen and 
sixteen million Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims were forced to leave 
their homes and flee to safety from blood crazed mobs. In that 
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same period, over 600,000 of them were killed.” Another 

view is that “up to the middle of 1948 about 5/a million non- 
Muslims were brought across the border from West Punjab and 
other provinces of Western Pakistan. About the same number of 
Muslims moved into Pakistan from East Punjab (including the East 
Punjab States), Delhi, the United Provinces, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Alwar, Bharatpur, Gwalior and Indore. During the same period 
about 1J4 million non-Muslims crossed the border from East Pakis¬ 
tan into West Bengal. These figures do not of course take into 
account about 4,000,000 non-Muslims who later migrated to India 
from Sind.” 

When all this was happening convoys were waylaid and refugee 
trains were held up and their passengers were slaughtered. Mr. 
Justice G.D. Khosla has calculated that about 5 lakhs of people 
lost their lives. As East Punjab could not accommodate all the in¬ 
coming refugees, many of them came to Delhi. They occupied 
not only streets but also mosques. There was the danger of com¬ 
munal trouble in Delhi and Mahatma Gandhi came to Delhi from 
Bengal in October 1947 to reconcile the people. In January 1948 
Mahatma Gandhi insisted that India must pay to Pakistan her 
agreed assets of Rs. 55 crores which had been withheld owing to 
the war in Kashmir and peace must be restored in Delhi and the 
Muslim mosques must be evacuated by the Hindus. It was on 18 
January, 1948 that Mahatma Gandhi gave up his fast when the 
money was paid to Pakistan and the mosques were evacuated by 
the Hindus in Delhi. Mahatmaji’s action was not liked by some 
fanatics among the Hindus and 12 days after (30 January), the 
Mahatma was murdered while he was going to his prayer meeting. 

The action of the Hindus and Sikhs in turning out the Muslims 
from the Punjab and Delhi has been criticised but it must not be 
forgotten that the circumstances were such that no human-being 
could have acted differently. It is appropriate to quote in this 
connection the following passage from V. P. Menon: “The uprooted 
millions (from West Punjab) were in a terrible mental state. They 
had been driven from their homes under conditions of indescribable 
horrors and misery. Not many had the time to plan their evacua¬ 
tion; most had to move out at the shortest possible notice. They 
had been subjected to terrible indignities. They had witnessed 
their near and dear ones hacked to pieces before their eyes and 
their houses ransacked, looted and set on fire by their own neigh¬ 
bours. They had no choice but to seek safety in flight, filled with 
wrath at what they had seen, and full of anguish for nupiberless. 
missing kinsmen who were still stranded in Pakistan and for theii! 
womenfolk who had been abducted.The holocaust in West- 
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em Pakistan, had its repercussions in East Punjab. The streams 
of fleeing refugees with their tales of woe and suffering made a 
profound impression on the people. In vain were appeals made 
to them to remember that retaliation was no remedy. The spirit 
of revenge was abroad, working up communal bitterness to a fren¬ 
zied pitch, till all restraint was thrown to the winds.To under¬ 

stand the attitude of this ‘over-blamed people,’ one must appreciate 
the fact that the Sikhs had been driven out of their homes, contrary 
to all their hopes and expectations; that they had been deprived 
of their lands and property, their shrines and holy places; that 
their losses in men and property had been comparatively greater 
than those of any other community affected by the communal up¬ 
heaval; that nearly 40 per cent of the entire Sikh community had 
been reduced to penury and had become refugees with the neces¬ 
sity of having to start life afresh.” 

The problem of the rehabilitation of the refugees was a very 
difficult one but the same was tackled sympathetically and efficient¬ 
ly. Lands left by the Muslims in India were allotted to the refugees 
from West Pakistan. They were granted loans to start their lives 
afresh. A machinery was set up to evaluate the properties left by 
the refugees in Pakistan and the Government gave the claim-holders 
cither cash or immovable property in India. Rehabilitation grants 
were given to others. The existing cities were expanded and 
Model Towns were attached to the old towns. Satellite towns such 
as Faridabad were set up to rehabilitate the refugees. The refugees 
also showed remarkable courage and facilitated the task of the 
Government by self-help. 

Lord Mountbatten did a lot of useful work in connection with 
the Indian States even before the partition of India. He called 
on 25 July, 1947 a conference to discuss the question of the acces¬ 
sion of the Indian States to either India or Pakistan because after 
the passing of the Indian Independence Act, British Paramountcy 
was going to end and there were to be no treaties between the 
Indian States and the Dominions of India and Pakistan. The Con¬ 
ference was attended by more than a hundred princes and the 
representatives of the States. Lord Mountbatten tried to impress 
upon them the urgency of the matter and the necessity of the States 
joining one Dominion or the other before 15 August, 1947. The 
efforts of Lord Mountbatten and V. P. Menon were successful and 
the result was that most of the states acceded to one Dominion or 
the other before 15 August. V. P. Menon facilitated the task of 
Lord Mountbatten by drafting an Instrument of Accession which 
was acceptable to most of the States as it required them to hand 
over to the Central Government only a few subjects. Stand-still 
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Agreements were to be entered into with those states which were 
not able to join one Dominion or the other. It can be said without 
exaggeration that the personality of Lord Mountbatten helped to 
save the situation which otherwise would have arisen on account 
of the ambitions of certain rulers to become independent. Whether 
by persuasion or by pressure, most of the Indian rulers were made 
to join the Dominion of India. This was the greatest service done 
by Lord Mountbatten to India which we must never forget. Even 
before 15 August, Lord Mountbatten tried to persuade the Maha¬ 
raja of Jammu & Kashmir to join one Dominion or the other but 
his efforts failed. In the case of Hyderabad, Lord Mountbatten 
made very serious efforts to persuade the Nizam to accede to India 
on very favourable terms. Those efforts he continued up to June, 
1948 when he actually left India. He was of the view that the 
Nizam had lost a golden opportunity to come to terms with India 
and he was doomed. 

Lord Mountbatten was so popular in India that a public meet¬ 
ing was held at Delhi to bid him farewell. The sitting of Lord 
Mountbatten and Lady Mountbatten along with all the Indian 
leaders created a scene which even the Gods could envy. There 
was an atmosphere of warmth everywhere. When he actually left, 
there was the general feeling that the man who was leaving the 
country was their own man. One must not forget to mention 
Lady Mountbatten who competed with her husband through her 
goodness and nobility. She loved the people of this country and 
they loved her in turn. She continued to visit India from time to 
time even after June, 1948 and when the sad news of her death 
came in 1960, there was genuine sorrow in many hearts in this 
country. 


RAJAGOPALACHARIAR (1948-50) 

Lord Mountbatten was succeeded by Shri C. Rajagopalachariar 
who was the Governor-General of India from June, 1948 to January, 
1950. He was born in 1879 and started his legal practice after 
passing from the Law College, Madras. He gave up a splendid 
career at the Bar to fight for the freedom of this country when he 
came under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi in 1919. When 
Mahatmaji was in prison, Rajagopalachariar edited Young India 
with great success. In 1921 and 1922, he became the General Secre¬ 
tary of the Indian National Congress and later on a member of the 
All-India Congress Committee. He had his differences with the Con¬ 
gress more than once and in spite of that he was appointed the first 
Governor-General of Free India. When the Congress Ministries 
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were formed in 1937, he was the Chief Minister of Madras. Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru tried to get him elected as the Presi¬ 
dent of India but he failed as the people wanted Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. In 1959, he founded the Swatantra Party in opposition 
to the Congress. Although he is about 90, he takes active interest 
in the politics of the country. He is a man of great strength of 
character. 

It was during his regime as the Governor-General of India that 
police action was taken against the Nizam of Hyderabad. Kasim 
Razvi and his followers were defeated and Hyderabad became a 
part of the Indian Union. During this period, the Constituent 
Assembly passed the new Constitution of India which came into 
force on 26 January, 1950. The relations between India and 
Pakistan were unsatisfactory and there was a lot of tension on 
account of the problem of Kashmir and evacuee property. 

In 1948 was created the Press Trust of India Limited. This 
organisation took over the supply of news to and from India. This 
was done on the basis of an agreement with the Reuters. The 
agreement enabled the Indian press to get complete control over 
its internal news supply. The Press Trust of India is a non-profit 
making concern and its membership is open to all newspapers of 
India. It has now become independent of the Reuters. 

The Government of India set up a Press Laws Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Shri Ganganath Jha. The Com¬ 
mittee was required to examine all the existing press laws of India 
and make its recommendations regarding the direction in which 
those should be modified. The Central Legislature nominated 
some members to the Committee. Three editors were also recom¬ 
mended by the Indian Newspapers Editors’ Conference. The Com¬ 
mittee recommended that an explanation should be added to Sec¬ 
tion 153-A of the Indian Penal Code to the effect that it did not 
amount to an offence under that Section to advocate a change in 
the social and economic order provided that advocacy did not in¬ 
volve violence. The Committee recommended the repeal of the 
Foreign Relations Act, 1932, the Indian States (Protection) Act, 
1934 and the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931. How¬ 
ever, it was suggested that certain provisions of the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act, 1931 which did not find a place in the 
ordinary law of the country, should be incorporated into that law 
at suitable places. Section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code should 
be amended in such a way as to apply only to those acts which 
either incite disorder or are intended or tend to incite disorder. 
Section 1^4 of the Code of Criminal Procedure should not apply to 
the press and separate provision should be made for dealing with 
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the; press in. urgent cases of apprehended danger. Necessary provi¬ 
sion should be made in the law to empower courts to order the clos¬ 
ing down of a press for a special period in case of repeated viola¬ 
tion of law. # 

In 1948, the Government of India appointed a University Com¬ 
mission under the Chairmanship of Sir S. Radhakrishnan. The 
terms of reference of the Commission were to consider and make 
recommendations on the aims and objects of University education 
and research in India, the changes considered necessary and desir¬ 
able in the constitution, control, functions and jurisdiction of uni¬ 
versities in India and their relations with the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments, the finances of the universities, 
the courses of study in the universities and their duration, the stand¬ 
ards of admission to university courses of study with special refer¬ 
ence to the desirability of an independent university entrance exa¬ 
mination and the avoidance of unfair demonstrations which militate 
against the fundamental rights,, the medium of instruction in the 
universities, the provision for advanced study in Indian culture, 
history, literature, languages, philosophy and finance, the mainten¬ 
ance of the highest standards of teaching and examinations in the 
universities and the colleges under their control, the organisation 
of advanced research in all branches of knowledge in the universi¬ 
ties and institutions of higher research in a well-coordinated fashion 
avoiding waste of efforts and resources, religious instruction in the 
universities, the qualifications, conditions of service, salaries, privi¬ 
leges and functions of teachers and the encouragement of original 
research by teachers, the discipline of students, hostels and the 
organisation of tutorial work and any other matter which was 
germane and essential to a complete and comprehensive enquiry 
into all aspects of university education and advanced research in 
India. 

After touring the whole of the country, interviewing people and 
receiving and considering memoranda from various quarters, the 
Commission made its recommendations in 1949. It recommended 
the establishment of rural universities with Shantiniketan and 
Jamia Millia as their model. It criticised the allocation of small 
funds for education. It stressed the necessity of increasing consi¬ 
derably the grant of scholarships and stipends so that the poor 
students may not suffer. No college was to be allowed to admit 
more than 1,000 students. Where the mother tongue was the same 
as the federal language, the federal language was to be the medium 
of instruction. If the mother tongue and the federal language 
were identical, the students were required to take up afty other 
Indian, classical or modem language. There was to be no hasty 
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replacement of English as a medium of instruction for high acade¬ 
mic standards. Co-education could be adopted in the secondary 
stage and in the college stage. A lot of emphasis was laid on im¬ 
proving the standards of the teaching profession. There were to 
be four classes of teachers, viz., Professors, readers, lecturers and 
instructors. The promotion from one category to another was 
to be solely on the basis of merit. 

DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD (1950-62) 

The Constitution of Free India came into force on 26 January, 
1950. Dr. Rajendra Prasad was elected the first President of 
India. In 1957, he was re-elected President and he occupied that 
office with rare distinction. He was a brilliant scholar. His nobi¬ 
lity, devotion to duty and sincerity were unequalled. He was suc¬ 
ceeded, by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan as President in 1962. He was a 
remarkable personality in many ways. He was a great Sanskrit 
Scholar and he was very near Prime Minister Nehru. Before be¬ 
coming President, he had been the Indian Ambassador in the Soviet 
Union and the Vice-President of India. When he retired in 1967, 
Dr. Zakir Husain was elected the President. He had hardly com¬ 
pleted two years when he died in May, 1969. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru was the Prime Minister of India from 1947 to 1964. He 
was succeeded by Lai Bahadur Shastri as Prime Minister and the lat¬ 
ter continued to occupy that position up to January, 1966. After his 
death at Tashkent, Mrs. Indira Gandhi became the Prime Minister 
of India and she is holding that position up to now. 

Indian leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Patel and Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad deserve credit for the manner in which they dealt 
with the situation which faced them when India became free. 
Before leaving India, British bureaucracy had deliberately made the 
administrative machinery unworkable and it was a big problem to 
make it work smoothly for the good of the country. Sardar Patel 
who was in charge of Home portfolio, played an important part in 
this connection. The creation of the Indian Administrative Service 
facilitated the task. The old officials also adjusted themselves to 
the new environments. 

The problem of law and order was a formidable one. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, it completely broke down at one stage. Disturbances 
were of such a serious nature and on such a large scale that law 
and order completely broke down and for some time help had to be 
taken frpm the army to restore normal conditions. The difficul¬ 
ties of the Government to maintain law and order in the country 
can be appreciated only if we keep in mind the fact that there were 
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lakhs of refugees in the country who had come to India from Pakis¬ 
tan after losing not only the lives of their kiths and kins but also 
after losing all they had in the form of property and were demand¬ 
ing revenge against all those who were responsible for their fate. 

Although the problem of the refugees was a very big one, the 
same was satisfactorily solved within a few years. The rich got 
properties in lieu of the properties left by them in Pakistan and the 
poor got help from the Government in many ways to rehabilitate 
themselves. A minister of Cabinet rank was put in charge of the 
Ministry of Rehabilitation and he was assisted by the Custodian 
General of India, Deputy Custodian General of India, Custodians 
of Evacuee Property, Claims Officers and a host of other officials 
such as Chief Settlement Commissioner, etc. 

FIVE YEAR PLANS 

Under the dynamic personality of Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the Planning Commission was set up in 1950. The First 
Five Year Plan was launched in 1951 and it placed special empha¬ 
sis on agricultural production in order to free India from depen¬ 
dence on overseas supplies. The First Five Year Plan was a great 
success. Production increased by 25% during the five years period. 
It was during this period that the great power and irrigation pro¬ 
jects of the Damodar Valley scheme and the Hirakud Dam were 
undertaken. Along with these, three new steel plants were started, 
sponsored respectively by Great Britain, the United States and the 
Soviet Union. The Durgapur Steel Plant was put up with the 
assistance of a consortium of British firms. The Bhilai Steel Plant 
in Madhya Pradesh was set up with the technical and financial co¬ 
operation of the Soviet Government. The Plant was to produce 
Steel ingots and finished products like rails, railway sleepers bars 
etc. The Rourkela Plant was set up in collaboration with the 
German firms in 1955 and completed in 1961. The Sindri Fertil¬ 
izers and Chemicals in Bihar was started in 1947, with help from 
the United States and Great Britain and completed in 1950. That 
factory was the biggest of its kind in the East, producing over 
300,000 tons of ammonium sulphate annually. The Chittaranjan 
Locomotive Factory had already been set up and it made India 
self-sufficient in the matter of steam locomotives. The Bhakra- 
Nangal Project utilized the waters of the Sutlej in the Punjab for 
irrigation facilities and generating power. The American Govern¬ 
ment gave a lot of help in this matter. 

The Second Five Year Plan was launched in 1956. In this the 
emphasis was on large scale industrialisation. The aim was to in- 
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CTcase the national income by 25%. The expenditure on the 
Second Five Year Plan was double of that of the first Five Year 
Plan. Some four thousand millions of pounds were spent in the 
Public Sector and about two thousand million pounds in the Private 
Sector. As all this money was not available in the country, money 
had to be borrowed from foreign countries, particularly from the 
United States. The Plan was completed with some trimmings and 
shortfalls. The Third Five Year Plan was launched in 1962. It 
called for an outlay of about eight thousand million pounds out of 
which nearly five thousand millions were spent in the Public Sector. 
A lot of money for this plan had to be borrowed from foreign coun¬ 
tries. The Government also resorted to deficit financing to find 
money for the completion of the Plan. A lot of time has been spent 
in the preparation of the Fourth Five Year Plan. There are some 
who demand that the next Five Year Plan must be in accordance 
with the resources available in the country itself and we must not 
depend upon foreign help for the implementation for the next Five 
Year Plan. The other view is that we must do what we have been 
doing in the past regardless of the resources available in the coun¬ 
try itself. It is contended that all developing countries have to 
follow such a policy. 

In this connection, it must be mentioned that India has not got 
the maximum for the money invested in agriculture and industry. 
While India owes more than Rs. five thousand crores to foreign 
countries, the progress made is not adequate. A good bit of money 
has been wasted in the Public Sector on account of corruption and 
inefficiency. Instead of earning dividends, the Public Sector Under¬ 
takings are showing losses to the tune of crores of rupees every year. 
Production in various fields has not kept pace with the growth of 
population in the country. Prices have been continuously rising 
and with the exception of the rich, the condition of the man in the 
street is becoming intolerable. Freedom has not brought what the 
common man hoped and prayed for. Hartals and agitations have 
become the order of the day. 

AGRARIAN LEGISLATION 

Under the leadership of JawaharJal Nehru, an attempt was made 
to improve the lot of the peasants. In most of the States, legisla¬ 
tion was passed which abolished Zamindari and gave land to the 
tiller. The result was that millions of persons who had been mere¬ 
ly tenants, became the owners of the lands cultivated by them. This 
certainly improved their lot. A ceiling was also fixed by the Gov¬ 
ernment beyond which no landlord was allowed to possess land 
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and the surplus land was distributed among those who were land¬ 
less. There was a lot of opposition to these reforms and even the 
Constitution had to be amended to carry out these reforms. 

The State Trading Corporation of India was set up in 1955 pri¬ 
marily to handle trade with the iron curtain countries. This com¬ 
pany was given monopoly of trade in cement. The cost of import¬ 
ed cement was higher than that of the cement produced in India 
and hence a few years later, the import of cement was discontinued 
and the State Trading Corporation continued to hold the internal 
trade. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

The Government of India has spent a lot of money on the com¬ 
munity development programme. This programme was launched 
on 2 October, 1952. The aim of the programme is that each vil¬ 
lage should have a plan of all-round development. There should 
be an increase in the agricultural production. Village crafts should 
be recognised. Not only health education should be given to the 
people but they should be provided with minimum health services. 
Provisions should be made for educational facilities for children and 
adults. Recreational facilities should be provided. Housing and 
family living conditions should be improved. The community deve¬ 
lopment programme has not been able to achieve much. It has 
failed to “evoke popular initiative.” The view of Dr. D. R. Gadgil 
who at present is the Vice-President of the Planning Commission, 
is that the community development programme has not borne the 
desired results because “characteristically, it originated with a 
foreign expert and was sponsored and worked through top-level 
bureaucrats.” 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

The necessity of social legislation was felt at the very beginning. 
Prime Minister Nehru was in favour of passing the Hindu Code 
Bill which was a comprehensive measure intended to reform various 
aspects of Hindu Law. However, there was a lot of opposition 
and consequently the Government decided to resort to piecemeal 
legislation. In 1955 was passed the Hindu Marriage Act and in 
1956 were passed the Hindu Succession Act, the Hindu Minority 
and Guardianship Act and the Hindu Adoptions and Maintenance 
Act. The new legislation has put women on an equal footing with 
men in the matter of succession to and holding of property* The 
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Hindu Marriage Act gives monogamy a legal basis and provides for 
divorce with alimony and maintenance. 

FOREIGN SETTLEMENTS 

When Great Britain gave India independence in August, 1947, 
there were many foreign settlements ih the country but one by one 
all of them have been liquidated. The French settlement of Chan- 
darnagar was transferred to India on 2 May, 1950. The transfer 
was ratified and became legal two years later and Ghandarnagar 
was included in West Bengal after a Bill was passed by the Indian 
Parliament in 1954. In the same year, the other French settle¬ 
ments of Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahe and Yanam were transferred 
to India by the French. The transfer was formally completed on 
18 August, 1962 when instruments of ratification were exchanged 
between Tndia and France. 

In 1954, volunteers from India occupied the villages of Dadra 
and Nagar Havelli which formed part of the Portuguese posses¬ 
sions in India. Dadra and Nagar Havelli became a part of the 
Indian Union on 11 August, 1961. 

Attempts had been made from time to time to bring about the 
inclusion of Goa into the Union of India but the Portuguese Gov¬ 
ernment was not prepared to do so. The Indian volunteers who 
were captured by the Portuguese Government while entering Goa 
were imprisoned for years and subjected to inhuman treatment. 
In the middle of November 1961, a series of minor incidents flared 
up at the borders of the Portuguese enclaves in India following 
reports of Portuguese attacks on Indian merchant shipping and 
fishermen. For some time, the Portuguese warships were patrol¬ 
ling the Indian coast. The Government of India protested against 
these “acts of unprovoked aggression and wanton killing” but the 
Portuguese Government made counter charges against India. Mili¬ 
tary preparations took place on both sides and a clash was imminent. 
The memory of the Portuguese firing upon the unarmed Indian 
Satyagrahis in 1955 was still fresh in the minds of the Indians. The 
situation was worsened by irresponsible pronouncements from Radio 
Goa. There were also the Portuguese atrocities in Angola in which 
the Indians suffered very much. There was a unanimous demand 
all over the country that the Portuguese rule must end in India. 
It was under these circumstances that the Government of India 
asked the Government of Portugal to leave Goa. The reply of 
Salazaar was: “If the question of Goa is understood as a transfer 
to the Indian Union of the sovereignty of Portuguese territories, it 
is certain that the question will not be solved by peaceful means*” 
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It was under these circumstances that in the early hours of the 
morning of 18 December, 1961, the 17th Division of the Indian 
Army, with air and naval support, launched a three-pronged attack 
on Goa. Within 26 hours, the Portuguese resistance pollapsed. On 
19 December, 1961, Daman and Diu also surrendered. Casualties 
on both sides were very few. However, a lot of damage was done 
to property by the Portuguese deliberately. The conduct of the 
Indian army was an ideal one. No harm was done to the civilian 
population of Goa and other Portuguese enclaves. Civil and mili¬ 
tary prisoners taken by the Indian army were released uncondi¬ 
tionally as India did not regard herself at war with Portugal. 

The action of the Indian Government was welcomed enthusiasti¬ 
cally all over the country. However, the Western Powers were very 
bitter on this point. They pointed out that Prime Minister Nehru 
had one moral standard for himself and another for others. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

A few days after taking over as Vice-President of the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy of India, Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru made 
his first official announcement on 7 September, 1946 on the foreign 
policy of India over the All-India Radio. In the course of his 
address he observed: “We shall take full part in international con¬ 
ferences as a free nation with our own policy and not merely as a 
satellite of another nation. We hope to develop close and direct 
contacts with other nations and to co-operate with them in the 
furtherance of world peace and freedom.” “We propose, as far as 
possible, to keep away from the power politics of groups, aligned 
against one another, which have led in the past to world war and 
which may again lead to disasters on an even vaster scale. We 
believe that peace and freedom are indivisible and the denial of 
freedom anywhere must endanger freedom elsewhere and lead to 
conflict and war. We are particularly interested in the emancipa¬ 
tion of colonial and dependent countries and peoples, and in the 
recognition in theory and practice of equal opportunities for all 
races. We repudiate utterly the Nazi doctrine of racialism, where¬ 
soever and in whatever form it may be practised. We seek no 
domination over others and we claim no privileged position over 
other peoples. But we do claim equal and honourable treatment 
for our people wherever they may go and we cannot accept any 
discrimination against them. 

“The world, in spite of its rivalries and hatreds and inner con¬ 
flicts, moves inevitably towards closer co-operation and building 
up of a world commonwealth, It is for this One World that free. 
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India will work, a world in which there is the free co-operation of 
free peoples, and no class or group exploits one another.” 

Again, “We hope that an independent India will have friendly 
and co-operative relations with England and the countries of the 

British Commonwealth.We send our greetings to the people 

of the United States of America to whom destiny has given a major 
role in international affairs. We trust that this tremendous respon¬ 
sibility will be utilized for the furtherance of peace and human 
freedom everywhere. 

“To that other great nation of the modern world, the Soviet 
Union, which also carried a vast responsibility for shaping world 
events, we send greetings. They are our neighbours in Asia and 
inevitably we shall have to undertake many common tasks and have 
much to do with each other. 

“We are of Asia and the peoples of Asia are nearer and closer 
to us than others. India is so situated that she is the pivot of 
Western, Southern and South-East Asia. In the past her culture 
flowed to all these countries, and they came to her in many ways. 
Those contacts are being renewed and the future is bound to see a 
closer union between India and South-East Asia on the one side, 
and Afghanistan, Iran, and the Arab world on the other. To the 
furtherance of that close association of free countries we must devote 
ourselves. India has followed with anxious interest the struggle of 
the Indonesians for freedom and to them we send our good wishes. 
China, that mighty country with a mighty past, our neighbour, has 
been our friend through the ages and that friendship will endure and 
grow. We earnestly hope that her present troubles will end soon 
and a united and democratic China will emerge playing a great 
part in the furtherance of world peace and progress.” 

Although this enunciation of India’s foreign policy was made 
before India became free, these very principles were followed by 
Jawaharlal Nehru so long as he was India’s Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister up to 1964. Even after his death, there has been 
no significant departure from those principles under Lai Bahadur 
Shastri and Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 

There are certain salient features of the foreign policy of India. 
It is based on the principle of non-alignment. When India became 
free, the world was divided into two camps, the Anglo-American 
bloc and the Soviet bloc. Soon after the Second World War was 
over, there started rivalry between the Soviet Union on the one 
hand and the United States on the other. This was given the 
name of cold war. Jawaharlal Nehru was right in coming to the 
conclusion that it was not desirable to join one bloc or the other. 
India had just become free and she had too many problems to 
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tackle. Hence, it was in India’s interest to remain aloof. Prime 
Minister Nehru defended his policy of non-alignment by referring 
to the policy followed by the United States towards Europe after 
her independence. To quote him, “About 150 years a|o, the West¬ 
ern World was breaking up on account of all kinds of imperial and 
revolutionary wars. Having achieved independence by breaking 
off from the British Empire, the United States was naturally 
affected by these upheavals; nevertheless it avoided being involved 
in the chaotic situation of Europe—although doubtless it had its 
particular sympathies—because that was natural thing for a nation 
in that state of affairs to do. Now this analogy, although it may 
not be a particularly good one in the circumstances of to-day, has 
a bearing and I wish to point out that for a country that has newly 
attained freedom and independence, this is the natural policy to 
pursue.” 

Prime Minister Nehru was very emphatic about his policy of 
non-alignment. While following that policy, he did not care if any 
country got annoyed with India. The view of Nehru was that 
India was not going to sell herself for any price to any country. 
To quote Nehru, “In any event, speaking for India, whatever hap¬ 
pens, I am not prepared merely to say ditto to any country in the 
wide world. I think it is degrading for a country as it is for an 
individual just to be an automation, just to be a puppet and to repeat 
what others say.” “I do not think that anything could be more 
injurious to us from any point of view—certainly from an idealistic 
and high moral point of view but equally so from the point of view 
cf opportunism and national interest in the narrowest sense of the 
word—than for us to give up those policies that we have pursued, 
namely, of standing up for certain ideals in regard to oppressed 
nations, and trying to align ourselves with this great Power or that 
and becoming its camp follower in the hope that some crumbs 
might fall from their tables.” “I realise—I frankly admit—that 
there are always certain risks involved, not risks on paper but risks 
in the same sense that certain obligations might be felt which might 
affpet our policy without our knowing it. Those risks are there. 
All I can say is that we should be wide awake to avoid our commit¬ 
ting mistakes because of those risks.If any country imagines 

that we are going to change our policies and sell ourselves for a 
mess of pottage from any other country, she, I submit, is complete¬ 
ly mistaken. I am quite sure in my mind that if at any time help 
from abroad depends upon the slightest variation of our policy, we 
shall give up that help; the whole of it and prefer starvation and 
everything to it. So it is in this way that we accept help and -I 
think the world knows it well enough.” 
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It is true that a policy of non-alignment was in the interest of 
India so long as there was going on rivalry of a violent type between 
the United States and the Soviet Union but there is no sense in 
continuing the old policy of non-alignment in a changed world. 
The relations between the Soviet Union and the United States have 
improved. There exists bitter hostility between Communist China 
and the Soviet Union. Peking says that both the Soviet Union and 
the United States are at one in their hostility towards China. After 
1962, Communist China has also become enemy number 1 of India. 
Under the circumstances, it is ridiculous to assert that India should 
not join cither the Soviet bloc or the American bloc. As a matter 
of fact, India has to get military help from both the blocs to pre¬ 
pare herself for a war with Communist China on one hand and 
Pakistan on the other. After the disastrous defeat at the hands of 
China in 1962, Nehru himself would have said good-bye to non- 
alignment and it makes no sense if the successors continue to harp 
on the old tunc. It is in the interest of India to align herself with 
all those countries who can help her to fight against Red China 
and get back the territories which were snatched away from her 
forcibly in 1962. 

Another feature of India’s foreign policy has been her opposition 
to imperialism and colonialism. The reason is obvious. India 
herself was a victim of imperialism and colonialism and no wonder 
when she became free, she had her sympathies for all those who 
were suffering from imperialism and colonialism. To quote Nehru, 
“Asia till recently was largely a prey to imperial domination and 
colonialism; a great part of it is free today, part of it still remains 
unfree and it is an astonishing thing that any country should still 
venture to hold and to set forth this doctrine of colonialism whether 
it is under direct rule or whether it is indirectly maintained in some 
form or another. After all that has happened, there is going to be 
no mere objection to that, but active objection, an active struggle 
against any and every form of colonialism in any part of the world. 
That is the first thing to remember. We in Asia who have our¬ 
selves suffered all these evils of colonialism and of imperial domina¬ 
tion, have committed ourselves inevitably to the freedom of every 
other colonial country. There arc neighbouring countries of ours 
in Asia with whom we are intimately allied. ■ We look to them with 
sympathy; we look at their struggle with sympathy. Any power 
great or small, which in that way prevents the attainment of the 
freedom of these peoples, does an ill turn to world peace. Great 
countries like India who have passed out of that colonial stage do 
not conceive it possible that other countries should remain under 
the yoke of colonial rule.” 
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It was in pursuance of this policy that India took up the cause of 
Indonesia against Holland. After the ending of the Second World 
War, the Dutch Government tried to re-establish her stranglehold 
over Indonesia. The Government of India did not approve of it. 
A meeting of the Foreign Ministers was called in New Delhi and 
an appeal was made to the Security Council. The result was that 
ultimately the independence of Indonesia was recognised. The 
part played by India in the independence of Indonesia was recog¬ 
nised by Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, the Prime Minister of Indonesia, 
in these words: “The assistance which India has given so fully and 
whole-heartedly to my people will be written in letters of shining 
gold in the pages of history of free Indonesia.” 

Libya owes her independence almost entirely to Indian initiative. 
India has throughout resisted the policy of the Union of South 
Africa to incorporate the territories of South-West Africa into the 
Union. The Government of India played an important part in 
bringing to an end the war in Indo-China. India has also advocat¬ 
ed the cause of the independence of Tunisia and Algeria. She has 
condemned the Baghdad Pact (and its successor the Cento), the 
Seato and the Anzus Pact. She believes that these military pacts 
are a potential source of war. 

India is opposed to racial discrimination. In the words of 
Nehru: “We repudiate utterly the Nazi doctrine of racialism where¬ 
soever and in whatever form it may be practised. We seek no 
domination over others and we claim no privileged position over 
other peoples. But we do claim equal and honourable treatment 
of our people wherever they may go and we cannot accept any 
discrimination against them.” This explains the reason why India 
has condemned in strongest possible terms the policy of apartheid 
followed by the Union of South Africa. We have supported moral¬ 
ly the fight of the coloured people in South Africa against White 
supremacy. India has been instrumental in getting passed resolu¬ 
tions by the United Nations against the policy of discrimination 
followed by the Government of South Africa. In 1954, India 
abolished the office of the Indian High Commissioner in the Union 
of South Africa. It was under pressure from India and other Com¬ 
monwealth countries that South Africa was forced to leave the 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Nehru put special emphasis on Asia in his foreign policy. It was 
on his initiative that the Asian Relations Conference was held in 
Delhi in March, 1947. On that occasion, Nehru observed: “In 
this crisis in the world history, Asia will necessarily play a vital role. 
The countries of Asia can no longer be used as pawns by others; 
they are bound to have their own politics in world affairs. Europe 
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and America have contributed very greatly to human progress and 
for that we must yield them praise and honour and learn from 
them the many lessons they have to teach. But the West has also 
driven us into wars and conflicts without number and even now, 
the day after a terrible war, there is talk of further wars in the 
atomic age that is upon us. In this atomic age, Asia will have to 
function effectively in the maintenance of peace. Indeed, there can 
be no peace unless Asia plays her part. There is today conflict in 
many countries and all of us in Asia are full of our own troubles. 
Nonetheless, the whole spirit and outlook of Asia are peaceful, and 
the emergence of Asia in the world affairs will be a powerful influ¬ 
ence for world peace.” 

Another Asian Conference was held in New Delhi in April, 1955. 
It was attended by about 200 delegates from various countries of 
Asia. However, the most important was the Bandung Conference 
in April, 1955 where the representatives of both Asia and Africa 
met to vindicate their united stand against aggression and colonial¬ 
ism. The Government of India played the most important part in 
making that Conference a success. On that occasion. Prime Min¬ 
ister Nehru observed: “Apart from the problems of new countries 
in Asia and Africa—and these problems are important—there is 
the basic problem of Asia and Africa, if I may use the words, pull¬ 
ing their weight regarding their own problems in world affairs. It 
is important that the Asian-African Conference should help to put 
Asia and Africa in proper perspective in the world because old 
perspectives no longer apply. It is not our purpose to form blocs 
and the like. We meet for mutual co-operation among ourselves 
as well as with others.” 

It is true that as a result of the foreign policy adopted by Nehru, 
the name and prestige of India rose high not only in Asia but also 
in the world. However, all that was a temporary phase. Nothing 
was done to add to the military strength of India and a foreign 
policy which is not backed by the might of a nation is never success¬ 
ful. Neither Nehru nor the other leaders of India taught the people 
of India a lesson of sacrifice for the country. No patriotism was 
created in the country which could make people forget their selfish 
interests and live only for their country. After 1947, the people of 
India learnt to be lethargic. Instead of working hard and very 
hard, they learnt to work less and less. When such is the atmos¬ 
phere in the country, there is nothing to make a country strong and 
great. If the population of the country rises and production falls, 
there i$ no surplus with which bigger armies can be maintained and 
equipped with the most uptodate arms. Hard work alone can 
produce wealth and materials with which alone a nation can boast 
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of its strength and as all this was lacking in the country and the 
people were taking false pride in their hollow prestige, there was 
a disaster in store for them and that came in 1962 when wave after 
wave of Chinese troops attacked the Northern borders *)f India and 
gave her a crushing defeat. India was made to realise that she should 
stop thinking in terms of her leadership in Asia. China not only 
defeated India but also snatched away her territory. In future, 
India was to think more of her own security than of leadership of 
Asia or the world. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

As regards the relations of India with other countries, she had 
on the whole friendly relations with Great Britain in spite of the 
fact that she was under the yoke of the British Government for 
more than 100 years. After independence, trade between the two 
countries has increased. According to her own capacity and 
limited resources after 1945, Great Britain has given a lot of eco¬ 
nomic help to India. When India was attacked by Communist 
China in October, 1962 and there was every danger of Assam fal¬ 
ling into the hands of the Chinese, Great Britain came to her 
help. Her help was spontaneous and prompt. She sent not only 
arms but also other things which were badly required for the Indian 
army. During the Indo-Pakistan war in 1965, the attitude of 
Prime Minister Wilson appeared to be partial but even then Great 
Britain tried her best to stop hostilities between the Commonwealth 
countries. 


THE UNITED STATES 

India’s relations with the United States have sometimes been 
cordial and sometimes strained. The people of India were very 
grateful to President Roosevelt and many other Americans who 
had carried on propaganda in the United States in favour of India’s 
^.dependence. Even after her independence, the United States has 
given a lot of economic aid to the people of India. The fact is 
that the name of the United States stands first in the list of those 
who have given her economic aid in various forms. American aid 
to India since independence is ten times that from the Soviet Union 
and fifteen times the aid given by Great Britain. 

When the United States destroyed the cities of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki by the use of atom bombs, the Indians did not approve 
of it and criticised, the American action in very strong word® After 
British withdrawal from India, Chester Bowles,did a lot to bring 
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the United States close to India. However, his work was undone 
by MaCarthyism. 

When Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru recognised Red China 
in December, 1949, his action was highly disapproved of by the 
United States who considered Communist China as enemy No. 1. 
The efforts made by India to get Communist China admitted into 
the United Nations were not only disliked by the American Gov¬ 
ernment but also opposed by her openly. Whatever might have 
been the object of Nehru, his action was regarded as defiance of 
the wishes of a friendly country. 

When the Korean war broke out, India’s role in that was not 
liked by the United States. Nehru was opposed to United 
Nation’s “Uniting for Peace” resolution which was backed by the 
United States. India also opposed the American move to brand 
China the aggressor. Nehru also opposed the American move to 
put an embargo on the shipment of strategic materials to China. 
India was also opposed to the crossing of the 38th parallel by the 
United Nations forces and Nehru was able to get pressure put on 
the U.S.A. through Prime Minister Attlee. India was opposed to 
the United Nations troops entering Red China in pursuit of the 
Chinese soldiers who were participating in the Korean war. India 
could not deny her hand in the virtual dismissal of General Macar- 
thur. All these acts of India were unpopular in America because 
thousands of Americans were losing their lives in the Korean War 
and the American Government was spending huge amounts to 
prosecute the Korean War. 

Toward the end of 1956, the United States successfully inter¬ 
vened in the Suez episode and this act of the United States was 
very much appreciated in India. However, India did not approve 
of the announcement of the Eisenhower Doctrine with regard to 
the Middle East. This was particularly so because the announce¬ 
ment was made only a few days after the historic visit of Prime 
Minister Nehru to the United States and he had not been told 
anything about it. This Doctrine was opposed to the policy of non- 
alignment and co-existence followed and advocated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. India was not touchy about Communism but the 
United States was and as the Indian Government failed to appre¬ 
ciate the American point of view, there was bound to be misunder¬ 
standing between the two countries. 

The Americans did not approve of the invasion of Goa by the 
Indian troops in December, 1961. It was contended that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India was shouting from house-tops that she followed a 
policy of peace but did not hesitate to use force whenever it found 
the same to be convenient. It was contended that Great Britain 
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and the United States could have brought pressure to bear on 
Portugal to give up Goa voluntarily as the French had done with 
regard to their settlements in India. Any way, the conquest of 
Goa strained the relations between India and the United States. 

The Indian attitude on the issue of Cuba was resented by the 
Americans. The relations between the United States and Cuba 
were so much strained that it was impossible for the Americans to 
approve of the Indian attitude of sympathy towards Cuba. 

The policy of non-alignment followed by the Government of 
India was not liked by the American Government. During the 
times of Dulles the American view was that those who were not 
with them, were their enemies. As India was not wholly and sole¬ 
ly with the American Government, she was to be considered as an 
enemy. The policy of non-alignment followed by India was in 
complete opposition to the American policy and consequently the 
relations between the two countries were bound to be hostile. 

The American Government has given a lot of military aid to Pakis¬ 
tan. This has been done by the American Government while tak¬ 
ing into consideration the requirements of their global policy. India 
has opposed American help to Pakistan on account of the unfriend¬ 
ly relations existing between India and Pakistan. India rightly 
believes that the American arms shall be used against her. As a 
matter of fact, such an objection was raised at the time when the 
American Government decided to arm Pakistan. On that occa¬ 
sion, President Eisenhower gave an undertaking to the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment that American arms would not be used by Pakistan against 
India and if Pakistan tried to use them against India, the American 
Government would not allow the Pakistan Government to do so. 
In spite of this pledge when Pakistan used the American arms in 
1965 and although the American Government was reminded of her 
commitment, President Johnson did nothing to check Pakistan from 
using the American arms against India. 

The following letter addressed by the American President to 
Prime Minister Nehru is clear on the point of the American commit¬ 
ment: 

“Dear Prime Minister, 

... .Our two Governments have agreed that our desires for 
peace are in accord. It has also been understood that if our inter¬ 
pretation of existing circumstances and our belief in how to achieve 
our goals differ, it is the right and duty of sovereign nations,to make 
their own decisions. Having studied long and carefully the prob¬ 
lem of opposing possible aggression in the Middle East, I believe 
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that consultation between Pakistan and Turkey about security 
problems will serve the interests not only of Pakistan and Turkey 
but also of the whole free world. Improvement in Pakistan’s defen¬ 
sive capability will also serve these interests and it is for this reason 
that our aid will be given. This Government’s views on this sub¬ 
ject are elaborated in a public statement I will release, a copy of 
which Ambassador Alien will give you. 

“What we are proposing to do, and what Pakistan is agreeing to, 
is not directed in any way against India. And I am confirming 
publicly that if our aid to any country, including Pakistan, is mis¬ 
used and directed against another in aggression I will undertake 
immediately in accordance with my constitutional authority, appro¬ 
priate action both within and without the United Nations to 
thwart such aggression. I believe that the Pakistan-Turkey colla¬ 
boration agreement which is being discussed is sound evidence of 
the defensive purposes which both countries have in mind. 

“We also believe it in the interest of the free world that India 
have a strong military defence capability and have admired the 
effective way your Government has administered your military 
establishment. If your Government should conclude that circums¬ 
tances require military aid of a type contemplated by our mutual 
security legislation, please be assured that your request would re¬ 
ceive my most sympathetic consideration. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER.” 

The bitterness in India against the American action can be real¬ 
ized only if it is remembered that India was fighting a bitter war 
against Pakistan and thousands of her soldiers were being killed or 
injured in the war and a lot of money was being wasted. Whatever 
the justification for the American action, the fact remains that the 
American Government continued to treat both Pakistan and India 
on an equal footing. The American Government did not realize 
that although she had given a lot of military hardware to Pakistan, 
she had given nothing to India and consequently India stood in 
need of military help. Not only this, the American Government 
put an embargo on the sale of military equipment to both India 
and Pakistan. The result was that while Pakistan was able to get 
a lot of military equipment from the Nato countries and also the 
Cento Powers, India found herself in a weaker position and conse¬ 
quently she had to depend upon military help from the Soviet Union. 
Even now (1969), the American Government has declared her 
decision .to give military aid to Pakistan and this has again strained 
the Indo-American relations. 

When Communist China attacked India in October, 1962 and 
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the Government of India did not find herself strong enough to meet 
the Chinese attack and there was danger of Assam and the Brahma¬ 
putra valley falling in their hands, Jawaharlal Nehru appealed to 
the American Government for help and help was sent at once by 
the American Government to India. It was with this help that 
India was able to stand against the Chinese. This action of the 
American Government was highly appreciated in India and it was 
felt that the American Government had done a good turn to the 
people of India. However, on 17 September, 1967, the United 
States adopted a non-committal attitude when the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment gave an ultimatum to India. The Washington correspondent 
of the Times tells us that the American policy at that time was cool 
towards any conflict between China and India unless it threatened 
to spread from the Himalayas to the plains of India. Fighting in 
Sikkim was not considered as involving American interests in the 
region. This shows that the American Government may not al¬ 
ways be willing to help India against Red China. 

A lot of bad blood had been created between the two countries 
on account of the American bombing of North Vietnam. The 
American Government has not approved of this unkind attitude of 
the Indian Government. 

The Indian Government does not like the routing of hei relations 
with the United States through the honest broker, Great Britain. 
It is contended that so long as. the Americans do not learn to deal 
directly with India in all matters, including defence, there can be 
no enduring understanding between the two countries. Great 
Britain cannot forget her past antipathy towards India and her 
advice to the United States about India is bound to be biased. It 
is high time that the Americans stop this unhealthy practice. 

It is gratifying to note that the American Government has now 
Started appreciating the so-called policy of non-alignment followed 
by the Government of India. It is now realised that It is not neces¬ 
sary that every state must enter into a military alliance with the 
United States. There can be countries who do not always ditto 
the American view on ail matters, but still can be friendly towards 
the United States. The result is that on the whole the relations 
between the two countries are cordial. Chester Bowles has done 
a lot in bringing the two countries together in spite of outward 
differences. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


When India became free, Stalin was ruling Russia. It wqs a 
militant Russia. It had justified its existence by fighting the war 
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successfully against Hitler. Such a Russia could not appreciate or 
understand the lofty thought and philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. 
No wonder, he was called “a charlatan and a mountebank.” The 
Great Soviet Encyclopaedia described Mahatma Gandhi as a “reac¬ 
tionary of the Bania caste who.betrayed the people and help¬ 
ed the imperialists against them.aped the ascetics.pre¬ 

tended in a demagogic way to be a supporter of Indian independence 

and an enemy of the British.and widely exploited religious 

prejudices.” When Gandhiji was murdered on 30 January, 1949, 
“one country, and one only, passed over his death in silence. No 
message of condolence came from Russia, not a word of comment 
appeared in Soviet newspapers.” 

When India became free, at that time Zhdanov had propounded 
the two-camp theory according to which the international struggle 
was going on between the imperialists such as the United States 
and Great Britain on the one hand and the democratic forces such 
as that of the Soviet Union on the other. As India under Nehru 
and Gandhi was considered to be an imperialist power, the Com¬ 
munist Party of India, aided by the Cominform, started a violent 
struggle in South India against the Indian Government. Such a 
thing was not going to bring India nearer the Soviet Union. In 
January, 1948, the Soviet Union did not support India on the ques¬ 
tion of Kashmir. In spite of Russian disapproval, India approved 
of the Dutch-Indonesian independence agreement in December, 
1949. No wonder, Prime Minister Nehru declared at the Com¬ 
monwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference in 1949 that India would 
stay in the Commonwealth of Nations. 

When Prime Minister Nehru visited the United States in October, 
1949, he did'not get a proper welcome. Nehru suggested to Presi¬ 
dent Truman to slow down the arms race going on between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Truman did not agree. 
Nehru asked him to recognize Communist China but Truman re¬ 
jected the suggestion. Nehru asked Truman to give India aid 
without strings and support India on the question of Kashmir. All 
these requests were rejected by Truman. It appears that Nehru 
set his heart against the United States. Although there was an 
opportunity for an Indo-Russian understanding the same was not 
to be till the death of Stalin in March, 1953. However, during 
this period, India did certain things which were welcomed by the 
Soviet Union. This applied to the role of India in preventing the 
spread of hostilities in the Korean war and bring about truce. 
India also tried to check the advance of the United Nations forces 
into, the interior of China. So long as Stalin lived, the relations 
between the two countries were pot friendly. In a statement made 
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on 2 December, 1952, Vyshinsky observed: “At best you are dream¬ 
ers and idealists; at worst you don’t understand your own position, 
and camouflage horrible American policy.” 

Not only the death of Stalin in 1953 but certain other factors also 
brought the two countries nearer. The Western bloc set up the 
Baghdad Pact which later on came to be known as the Cento or 
Central Treaty Organization and the Seato. Pakistan became a 
member of these Pacts. In May, 1954, the United States entered 
into a military Pact with Pakistan under which she agreed to give 
a lot of military help to Pakistan. India turned to the Soviet 
Union for help. In 1955, President Bulganin and Khruschev 
visited India. Both of them were given a rousing welcome. Address¬ 
ing the Indian Parliament, Bulganin observed: “The Soviet people 
highly appreciate India’s contribution to the cause of peace. It 
was owing to the joint efforts of India, the Chinese People’s Repub¬ 
lic and the Soviet Union that a cease-fire was achieved in Korea 
and the fires of war extinguished in Indo-China. India actively 
insists that the Chinese People’s Republic be accorded its lawful 
seat in the United Nations. The government of India advocates 
a peaceful settlement of the Taiwan question with due regard to 
the national interests and lawful rights of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. 

“India was one of the sponsors of, and played a distinguished role 
in, the first Conference of Asian and African countries. The value 
of this Conference for universal peace and for safeguarding the 
rights and national interests of the peace-loving peoples of the two 
continents can hardly be exaggerated. 

“The Soviet Union knows and whole-heartedly approves the 
stand taken by the Indian Government on the question of prohibit¬ 
ing atomic and hydrogen weapons and reducing armaments, with 
a view to utilising for purposes of peaceful construction the immense 
resources now absorbed by the arms drive. 

“The people of the Soviet Union entertain deep respect for the 
efforts of the Indian government against the policy of forming agres- 
sive military blocs, and for collective peace and the settlement of 
international problems by negotiation.” 

The Bhilai Steel Plant has been constructed by the Soviet Union 
in India. The Soviet Union has also promised to help the Govern¬ 
ment of India to execute the Bokaro Project involving many hun¬ 
dred crores of rupees. 

In the war between India and China in 1962, the Soviet Union 
was neutral, although at one stage she wavered. On 25 October, 
1962, the Soviet Union indicated that if it came to a choice, she 
would stand by Peking. This was done in a feading article in the 
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Pravda which lashed out against the Western countries for giving 
military aid to India and denounced the McMahon Line. How¬ 
ever, on 5 November, 1962, the Soviet Union returned to its for¬ 
mer neutral position in the border dispute between India and 
Communist China. 

During the war between India and Pakistan in September, 1965, 
the Soviet Union played a leading role in co-operation with Great 
Britain and the United States, to bring about a cease-fire between 
the two countries. After the hostilities were ended, Prime Minister 
Kosygin invited India’s Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri and 
Pakistan’s President Ayub Khan to Tashkent for the restoration 
of friendly relations between the two countries. He succeeded in 
that object to some extent. Soon after the signing of the Tashkent 
Declaration, Lai Bahadur Shastri died at Tashkent and Mr. Kosygin 
came to Delhi along with the dead body of Lai Bahadur Shastri 
to attend the funeral. This was very much appreciated in India. 
It is worthy of notice that when Dr. Zakir Husain died in May, 
1969, Mr. Kosygin once again came to India to attend his funeral 
This was considered to be an act of friendship. 

After the Indo-Pakistan war in September, 1965, the United 
States put an embargo on the supply of arms to both India and 
Pakistan. Pakistan had other sources from which she could make 
up the loss. When India was in a very great difficulty, the Soviet 
Union agreed to supply arms to India and this she has been doing 
throughout. 

On the occasion of the Hungarian revolt in 1956, the Government 
of India did not condemn the Soviet intervention in Hungary. 
Likewise, when the Soviet armies moved into Czechoslovakia in 
1968 to crush the liberal forces in that country, the Government of 
India did not utter a word against the Soviet action. This was 
criticised by the Western Powers who pointed out that India had 
two moral standards by which she judged the actions of the West¬ 
ern Powers and those of the Soviet Union. 

At present (1969), the relations between India and the Soviet 
Union are under a strain. The reason is that the Soviet Union 
has committed herself to give military help to Pakistan. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India has taken pains to point out to the Soviet authori¬ 
ties that military help by the Soviet Union to Pakistan would en¬ 
danger the security of India and also nullify and neutralize the 
Soviet help given to India. In spite of Indian warnings, the Soviet 
Union has already given some military help to Pakistan and hopes 
to do so in the future also. This is in keeping with her policy 
of wirfning over Pakistan to her own side. This has become very 
necessary on account of the worsening of the relations between the 
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Soviet Union and Communist China and the possibility of a war 
between the two countries. The Soviet Union also knows that 
there is a military alliance between Pakistan and Communist China 
and the latter has already given a lot of military aid* to Pakistan. 
Pakistan can be won over or neutralized only if the Soviet Union 
does something positive to win over the people of that country. 
The Soviet Union intends to do so by giving Pakistan both economic 
and military help. 

There is one danger which the Government of India has to guard 
against. During the war between India and China, Khruschev 
pointed out that while Russia and India were friends, Russia and 
China were brothers. On 25 October, 1962, there was the danger 
of the Soviet Union going over to the side of China against India. 
In all our calculations in the future, we must see to it that the 
Soviet Union does not waver again in the event of a war between 
India and China. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 

In a B.B.C. broadcast in December, 1949, Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru declared: “We in India have had 2,000 years of 
friendship with China. We have differences of opinion and even 
small conflicts, but when we hearken back to that long past some¬ 
thing of the wisdom of that past helps us to understand each other.” 
If this was the attitude of Nehru, China thought differently. Two 
months earlier, Peking had said: “British imperialism and its run¬ 
ning dog, India, through their officially controlled publications, 
have declared in unison that Tibet never acknowledged China’s 
suzerainty over it and that Britain never acknowledged China’s 

claim that Tibet is part of China.Nehru, riding behind the 

imperialists, whose stooge he is, actually considers himself the leader 
of the Asian peoples. Into his slavish and bourgeoisie reactionary 
character has now been instilled the beastly ambition for aggres¬ 
sion.The bourgeoisie of India.have learned the ways 

of the imperialists, and are harbouring intentions against Tibet and 

Sikkim as well as Bhutan.the victory of the Chinese people 

has brought dawn to the oppressed peoples of Asia and sealed the 
fate of Nehru and betrayers of his ilk. The Chiang Kai-sheks of 
India, Burma, Indonesia and others of their ilk must march on the 
same road to death as Chiang Kai-shek has done.” 

India was the first country to recognize the Communist regime 
in China. She was also enthusiastic about the entry of Red China 
in the United Nations. During the Korean War when* China 
entered the war on the side of North Korea, the sympathies of the 
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people of India were on the side of Red China. After their success 
m the Korean war, the Chinese began to talk of liberating Tibet. 
On 7 October, 1950, the Chinese troops entered Tibet. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India requested Communist China not to conquer Tibet 
but got the following reply: “India appears to have been under the 
foreign influences hostile to China in Tibet.” When Tibet was 
conquered by the Chinese troops, India entered into a treaty with 
Communist China in 1951. The treaty provided that the Tibetan 
people shall unite and drive out imperialist aggressive forces from 
Tibet. The Tibetan people shall return to the big family of the 
Motherland—the People’s Republic of China. The local Govern¬ 
ment of Tibet shall actively assist to enter Tibet and consolidate 
the national defence. In accordance with the policy towards 
nationalities laid down in the ‘Common Programme of the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference, 5 the Tibetan people have 
the right of exercising national regional autonomy under the unified 
leadership of the Central People’s Government. The Central 
authorities will not alter the existing political system in Tibet. The 
Central authorities also will not alter the established status, func¬ 
tions and powers of the Dalai Lama. Officials of the various ranks 
shall hold office as usual. The established status, functions and 
powers of Panchen Erdeni shall be maintained. By the established 
status, functions and powers of the Dalai Lama and of the Panchen 
Erdeni are meant the status, functions and powers of the 13th Dalai 
Lama and relations with each other. The policy of freedom of 
religious belief laid down in the ‘Common Programme of the Chi¬ 
nese People’s Political Consultative Conference’ shall be carried 
out. The religious beliefs, customs and habits of the Tibetan people 
shall be respected and Lama monasteries shall be protected. The 
Central authorities will not effect a change in the income of the 
monasteries. Tibetan troops shall be reorganised by stages into the 
People’s Liberation Army and become a part of the national defence 
forces of the People’s Republic of China. The spoken and written 
language and school education of the Tibetan nationality shall be 
developed step by step in accordance with the actual conditions of 
Tibet. Tibetan agriculture, livestock raising, industry and com¬ 
merce shall be developed step by step and the people’s livelihood 
shall be improved step by step in accordance with the actual condi¬ 
tions of Tibet. In matters relating to various reforms in Tibet, 
there will be no compulsion on the part of the Central authorities. 
The Local Government of Tibet should carry out reforms of its 
own accord and when the people raise demands for reform, they 
shall be settled by means of consultation with the leading personnel 
of Tibet. In so far as the former pro-imperialist and pro-Kuomin- 
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tang officials resolutely sever relations with imperialism and the 
Kuomintang and do not engage in sabotage or resistance, they may 
continue to hold office irrespective of their past. The People’s 
Liberation Army entering Tibet shall abide by all the above-men¬ 
tioned policies and shall also be fair in all buying and selling and 
shall not arbitrarily take a single needle or thread from the people. 
The Central People’s Government shall conduct the centralized 
handling of all external affairs of the area of Tibet and there will 
be peaceful co-existence with the neighbouring countries and estab¬ 
lishment and development of fair commercial and trading relations 
with them on the basis of equality, mutual benefit, mutual respect 
for territory and sovereignty. In order to ensure the implementa¬ 
tion of this agreement, the Central People’s Government shall set 
up a military and administrative committee and a military area 
headquarters in Tibet and apart from the personnel sent there by 
the Central People’s Government, shall absorb as many local Tibe¬ 
tan personnel as possible to take part in the work. Funds needed 
by the military and administrative committee, the military area 
headquarters and the People’s Liberation Army entering Tibet shall 
be provided for by the Central People’s Government. The Local 
Government of Tibet will assist the People’s Liberation Army in 
the purchase and transport of food, fodder and other daily necessi¬ 
ties. 

In 1954, a treaty of friendship was signed between India and 
China. By that treaty, India and China pledged themselves to 
follow the five principles in their relations with each other. Those 
five principles were the mutual recognition of each other’s territo¬ 
rial integrity and sovereignty, non-interference in each other’s inter¬ 
nal affairs, non-aggression, equality and mutual benefit and peace¬ 
ful co-existence. These principles came to be known as Pancha- 
Shila. India gave up all the territorial rights enjoyed by the British 
Government in Tibet. The Indian military posts at Yatung and 
Gyantse were to be withdrawn. The Indian pilgrims were to be 
provided facilities to visit the religious shrines in Tibet and recipro¬ 
cal facilities were to be provided by India to the Tibetans. Trade 
missions were to be set up by the Chinese at Delhi, Kalimpong and 
Calcutta and India was allowed to open trade centres at Gartok, 
Gyantse and Yatung. India made a gift to China of the post and 
telegraph communication system set up by the British Government 
in Tibet. 

Chou En-lai, Prime Minister of Communist China, visited Delhi 
in June, 1954 and he was given a rousing welcome. There was 
a talk of Hindi-Chini Bhai Bhai. In spite of this, the 'Chinese 
officially protested on 17 July, 1954 against the presence of Indian 
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troops in Barahoti, in the Indian State of Uttar Pradesh. They 
went to the extent of giving Barahoti a Chinese name, Wu-Je. 
Obviously, the Chinese were making a claim to a territory which 
was absolutely Indian. In spite of this provocation, there was no 
vigorous action on behalf of the Government of India. Her res¬ 
ponse was in these words: “In the agreement of 29th April, 1954, 
the Government of China, far from laying claim to any part of 
Indian territory, had given a solemn undertaking to respect the 
territorial integrity and sovereignty of India. In view of this, the 
Government of India concluded that the claim to Barahoti was 
made by the Chinese in ignorance, particularly as they did not seem 
to be aware of its exact location.” 

At this time, maps were published in China which showed 50,000 
square miles of Indian territory as Chinese territory. When Prime 
Minister Nehru visited China in October, 1954, he brought this 
fact to the notice of Chou En-lai. The reply that he got was that 
the maps in question were reproductions of the old Kuomintang 
maps and the new Chinese Government were so very busy that they 
had no time to revise them. It was foolish on the part of India to 
have accepted an explanation which was absurd on the face of it. 

In April, 1955, Nehru introduced Chou En-lai to the heads of 
the 29 nations which had assembled at the Bandung Conference. 
Communist China was given a special treatment but it appears it 
had no effect on her attitude towards India. 

In June, 1955, the Chinese troops set up a camp at Barahoti. 
They came down 10 miles south of the Niti Pass and challenged the 
Indian patrols. In April, 1956, they entered the Nilang area which 
is in Uttar Pradesh. Six months afterwards, the Chinese troops 
entered India through the Shipki Pass. In spite of all these provo¬ 
cations, India took no action. She merely forwarded protest notes 
to China. When Chou En-lai visited New Delhi in November, 
1956 and again in January, 1957, “it was decided that while there 
were no disputes regarding the border, there were certain petty 
problems which should be settled amicably.” 

In 1956, the Khampa tribesmen of South-East Tibet began a 
guerilla revolt against the Chinese. The same year, Dalai Lama 
visited India in connection with the 2500th Mahaparinirvana of 
Lord Buddha. Although Dalai Lama was not prepared to go back 
to Tibet, he was persuaded to do so by the Government of India. 
In 1957, the Chinese Government announced a moratorium on 
changes in Tibet’s economic, social and religious structure, but the 
promise was not kept and every effort was made to consolidate the 
Chinese position in Tibet. In 1958, the Chinese Government ask¬ 
ed Dalai Lama to attend at Peking the People’s Congress but he 
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refused to do so as he feared that he might not be allowed to go 
back. On 17 March, 1959, there was a serious revolt against the 
Chinese in Lhasa and Dalai Lama fled and took shelter in India. 
It was in this way that the Chinese occupation in Tibet became 
complete. 

The occupation of Tibet by China was a diplomatic defeat for 
India. For centuries, Tibet had served as a buffer state between 
India and China and after the occupation of Tibet, the borders of 
China reached the borders of India. About Chinese occupation 
of Tibet and India’s attitude towards it, Jai Prakash Narain says: 
“It is true that we could not have prevented the Chinese from an¬ 
nexing Tibet. But we could have saved ourselves from being party 
to a wrong.” The Chinese occupation of Tibet endangered the 
safety of India. “Tibet is the palm of the hand and now that the 
Chinese have it, they want the five fingers without which the palm 
is useless. The five fingers are Ladakh, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
the North-East Frontier Agency.” 

The frontiers of India and China are about 2,640 miles and they 
include the boundaries of Sikkim and Bhutan with Tibet because 
the external relations and defence of these States are a part of India’s 
responsibility. This long boundary has three divisions, viz., the 
Western, Middle and Eastern Sectors. The Western Sector begins 
at the tri-junction where the boundaries of India, China and Afgha¬ 
nistan meet. It ends in the region where the Indian States of 
Kashmir, Punjab and Himachal Pradesh form a common boundary 
with Tibet. From here starts the middle sector which ends at the 
tri-junction of Uttar Pradesh, Nepal and Tibet. Then starts the 
boundary of Nepal with Tibet. Where it ends at the tri-junction of 
Nepal, Sikkim and Tibet, there starts the Eastern Sector which 
covers Sikkim, Bhutan and NEFA frontiers with Tibet. The Sec¬ 
tor ends at the tri-junction of the NEFA, Tibet and Burma boun¬ 
daries. The line which divides NEFA from its junction with 
Bhutan up to the point where it meets the Burma border is known 
as the McMahon Line. This line was accepted by the representa¬ 
tives of the Government of India, Tibet and China in a Conference 
at Simla in 1913-14. This frontier was accepted through tradi¬ 
tion, custom and administrative convenience by all the three coun¬ 
tries concerned. 

Direct access to Tibet is easy from the East but the roads through 
it have to pass through a very difficult terrain. There is also the 
danger of attacks from the Khampas. The Southern roads pass 
through Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal and India and are not available 
to China. The major trade route from the North-West goes to. 
I.eh, capital of Ladakh which is a part of Indian "territory. The 
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alternative for China was to build a major highway over the Aksai 
Chin Plateau in the Indian region of Ladakh. “The road that the 
Chinese first built in 1956-57 across Ladakh was important to the 
maintenance of their control over Tibet. Without such a supply 
route, the officially acknowledged Khampa revolt in Eastern Tibet 

might have reached disastrous proportions.It soon gained the 

status of a major road, connecting Yarkand and Khotan with 
Rudok, Gartok and finally Taklakot, a trade and agricultural centre 
of long recognized strategic interest just North of the point where 
the borders of Tibet, Nepal and India meet.” 

During the days of India’s friendship with Tibet, this road was 
completed by China without any opposition and by 1958 China 
occupied over 6,000 sq. miles of Indian territory. 

There were many violations of the Indian border by the Chinese 
from time to time. On 27 September, 1958, a group of 51 Chinese 
troops crossed into the Lohit Frontier of NEFA. On 7 August, 

1959, another Chinese patrol crossed the Indian border at Khinze- 
mane in NEFA. Another incursion took place at Longju. The 
Indian detachment had to retire and the Chinese forces occupied 
the Longju Post. Later on, the Chinese withdrew from this post 
on account of the outbreak of an epidemic. On 6 October, 1959, 
the Chinese ambushed a party of 19 Indians in Ladakh and killed 
16 of them. 

On 9 November, 1959, Chou En-lai proposed a withdrawal of 
troops by both sides 12}4 miles on each side of the positions held 
by both the countries at that time and also urged early talks to dis¬ 
cuss the border issue. On 18 December, 1959, he rejected the 
Indian proposal for the neutralisation of the disputed areas in 
Ladakh. However, he accepted the proposal for neutralisation of 
Longju. He rejected the Indian proposal that in Ladakh, the Chi¬ 
nese should withdraw their civil and military forces to the East of 
the Indian border and India in turn should withdraw to the west 
of the line claimed as international frontier in the Chinese maps of 
1956. Chou En-lai, on his part, proposed the neutralisation of 
Khinzemane, Lapthal, Nilang, Shipki Pass, Demchok, Chura and 
Chuje. That proposal was rejected by India. 

In March 1960, a meeting was held at New Delhi and it was 
attended by Chou En-lai. China wanted to strike a barter deal. 
She was prepared to give up her claim on the disputed territory in 
the Eastern Sector if India recognized China’s claim in the Ladakh 
area. The suggestion was not accepted by India. It was decided 
to set up a committee of Officials of both the countries to investi¬ 
gate the claims of each side and to submit a report by September, 

1960. However, nothing came out of the report of the Committee 
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and China continued to occupy large chunks of Indian territory. 
It appears that Indian Government did not attach due importance 
to the Chinese activities. It was foolishly maintained that the areas 
occupied by the Chinese consisted of “barren mountaiif tops where 
not even a blade of grass grows.” China claimed about 15,000 
sq. miles of territory in Ladakh and NEFA. She also claimed 
Longju, Khinzcmane, Spiti, Shipki, Nilang, Jodhang, Lapthal and 
Barahoti. She also claimed about 2,000 sq. miles of the territory 
of Bhutan and put forward her claim to negotiate directly with 
Bhutan. 

It is true that there had been Chinese intrusions from time to 
time but the relations between India and China got very much 
strained after India gave political asylum to Dalai Lama. It was 
considered to be an affront by China and the Chinese attitude to¬ 
wards India became very aggressive. When the attention of China 
was drawn to the activities of Guard Units, Chou En-lai wrote 
thus to Nehru: “I can assure your Excellency that it is merely for 
preventing remnant armed Tibetan rebels from crossing the border 
back and forth to carry out harassing activities that the Chinese 
Government in recent months despatched guard units to be station¬ 
ed in the south-eastern part of Tibet region of China. This is obvi¬ 
ously in the interest of ensuring the tranquillity of the border and 
will in no way constitute a threat to India.” 

In 1961, war clouds began to gather over Ladakh and NEFA. 
In April, 1961, the Chinese intruded into Sikkim, in May into the 
Chushul area of Ladakh and in July into the Kameng Division of 
NEFA. In August, 1961, the Chinese intruded into Ladakh once 
again and established three checkposts, one at Nyagzu and two 
near Danbuguru. In January, 1962, the Chinese crossed over near 
Longju in NEFA. In April, May and June, they entered the 
Chipchap and Spanggur areas of Ladakh. In July, 1962, the 
Indian post in the Galwan valley was surrounded by the Chinese. 
However, they did not advance further as Indian army was given 
orders to defend itself in case of further Chinese advance. On 8 
September, 1962, the Chinese launched a massive attack on the 
NEFA border. They crossed the Thagla Ridge and intruded into 
the Indian territory. On 20 September, 1962, they again opened 
fire on India Guards. On 9 October, 1962, they attacked the 
Indian posts on the Indian side of the Thagla Ridge. They opened 
fire on Indian troops with 2" mortars, automatic weapons and hand 
grenades. On 20 October, 1962, the Chinese started their big 
offensive. In NEFA, the strength of the attacking forces reached 
“three divisions, two from the direction of Tawang and one* Divi¬ 
sion in the direction of Kibithoo. To launch such an attack on 
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such a large scale, one can imagine the amount of preparation they 
must have undertaken. They must have been planning this for a 
long time in considerable detail, and these actions in overrunning 
outpost in Dhola Bridge and in occupying Thagla Ridge, must have 
been with the specific aim of forcing us to react so as to give them 
a good excuse for launching an attack on us” (General K. S. 
Thimayya). They also attacked in the Chip Chap Valley and the 
Pangong Lake areas of Ladakh. In three days, major fighting was 
going on in five main areas. By 24 October, the Chinese were 
well across the McMahon Line through a 25-mile wide sector to a 
depth of 8 miles into the Indian territory. Kibithoo had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. 

On 24 October 1962, China made a peace offer. The terms 
were that the Sino-Indian border question should be settled peace¬ 
fully. Emphasis was put on the sanctity of the “line of actual con¬ 
trol.” It was suggested that the Prime Ministers of the two coun¬ 
tries should meet and resolve the differences between the two coun¬ 
tries. Chou En-lai observed: “What issue is there between China 

and India which cannot be settled peacefully?.China doesn’t 

want a single inch of India’s territory.” The reply of Nehru was: 
“There is no sense or meaning in the Chinese offer to withdraw 20 
kilometres from what they call ‘line of actual control.’ What is 
this ‘line of actual control?’ Is this the line they have created by 
aggression since the beginning of September? Advancing 40 or 60 
kilometres by blatant military aggression and offering to withdraw 
20 kilometres provided both sides do this is a deceptive device which 
can fool nobody.” 

On 26 October, 1962, India declared a state of emergency. By 
31 October, 1962, the Chinese had consolidated their positions in 
NEFA and were poised to threaten the plains of India. On that 
day, they actually launched a massive attack. Tawang fell into 
their hands. Walong, Sela and Bomdila also fell into their hands 
in quick succession. On the Ladakh front, Daulat Beg Oldi fell 
into their hands. Chushul was attacked and its air-port was under 
heavy enemy fire. Indian troops were entrenched in strong posi¬ 
tions and put up a very gallant defence. On account of the heavy 
casualties suffered by the Chinese, they gave up the idea of cap¬ 
turing Chushul. 

When the Government of India was under heavy pressure from 
China and there was every possibility of Assam falling into the 
hands of the Chinese, Prime Minister Nehru requested the United 
States and Great Britain to help him. The response was a 
prompt'one. There was a constant flow of arms into India from 
various quarters. Help also came from Canada, West Germany 
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and Australia. It was this help which enabled the Indian troops 
to stand against the Chinese and it was at this time that China 
declared a unilateral cease-fire to be effective from th<j midnight of 
21 and 22 November, 1962. When the cease-fire was declared, 
“the Chinese Communist armies were in possession of mountain 

gateways into the plains of Assam.were in command of the 

natural approaches through the mountains to the Brahmaputra 
valley and threatened the whole of Assam and its oil fields. The 
entire North-Eastern Frontier Agency area now lay under the 

threat of Chinese conquest.The Chinese in lightning conquest 

had seized the crest lines and now controlled the key passes and 
were moving downhill towards the crowded plains.” 

While declaring cease-fire, the Chinese announced that their 
frontier guards would withdraw to positions 12/ 2 miles behind the 
lines of actual control which existed between China and India. 
China was to set up check-posts on its own side of the McMahon 
line to forestall the activities of the saboteurs and to maintain order. 
However, on Ladakh front, the Chinese were still controlling about 
12,000 sq. miles of Indian territory which included Aksai Chin 
area through which the Chinese had built a strategic road linking 
Sinkiang with Tibet. 

Many reasons have been given for unilateral cease-fire by China. 
One view is that China withdrew on account of pressure from 
Moscow. The Soviet Union did not approve of the Chinese aggres¬ 
sion against India and hence China withdrew. Another view is 
that China could not maintain a long supply line on account of the 
approaching winter and hence withdrew. Still another view is that 
China withdrew because she feared an attack on the mainland from 
the Nationalist Government in Formosa. Another view is that 
there was shortage of food in China and the Chinese Government 
was afraid that food supplies from Canada and Australia might be 
cut off if she continued her aggression against India. The world 
opinion was also against China. However, a very important reason 
why China withdrew was that the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain promised India military help which enabl¬ 
ed her to put up a stiff resistance. The military help to India was 
increasing and with that her capacity to defend herself. There 
were the prospects of the war being a long one and hence China 
stopped the war by unilateral action. 

Many reasons have been given explaining China’s attack on 
India. One reason was that China resented the enormous prestige 
which India enjoyed in South-East Asia and also among the neu¬ 
tral powers of the world. If India was defeated in the battle-field, 
all her prestige would disappear and China would emerge as the 
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leader of Asia. la .this object, China succeeded to a very great 
extent. China w,as also not happy with the assistance given to 
India by the Soviet Union and she wanted the Soviet Union to 
come into the open by either joining India or China. It is con¬ 
tended that China was jealous of the economic progress made by 
India and she would Uke the same to be halted. That was possible 
only if India was attacked by China and thus she was forced to 
divert her resources from economic development to defence expendi¬ 
ture. China also had her greedy eyes on the oil wells of Assam. 

If China had conquered Assam, she would have been in possession 
of oil and hence her .dependence ,on the Soviet Union for the supply 
of oil would have been avoided. 

The Chinese started withdrawing on both the fronts on 1 Decem¬ 
ber, 1962. They returned the siqk and wounded Indian prisoners. 
They withdrew beyond the McMahon Line on the NEFA front. 
They also withdrew from the Western Sector but set up their own 
check-posts in the evacuated areas in order to strengthen their 
position. 

After the Chinese cease-fire, many efforts were made to resolve 
the Sino-Indian dispute. A conference of the representatives of 
Cambodia, Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon, the U.A.R. and Ghana was 
held at Colombo from 10 December to 12 December, 1962. The 
Conference put forward the famous Colombo Proposals. Accord¬ 
ing to them, China was to withdraw on the Ladakh front 20 kilo¬ 
metres and India was to maintain its positions. The area evacuat¬ 
ed by the Chinese was to .be administered by joint civilian posts of 
both the countries. On the Eastern Sector, the line of actual con¬ 
trol recognized by both the countries was to serve as a cease-fire 
line. As regards the middle sector, the problem was to be solved 
peacefully without resorting to force. Although the proposals were 
against India, yet those were accepted by this country and endorsed 
by the Indian Parliament. However, China refused to accept them 
on the plea that those were vague and suggested that India and 
China should meet and settle the dispute. Since 1962, India has 
shown her willingness to start a meaningful dialogue with China 
but nothing has come out of jit and China continues to occupy the 
territories grabbed by her through force. 

Mention must be made of certain facts concerning the war 
between India and China. Prime Minister Nehru expected to got 
a lot qf help from *he Soviet Union but the promised M.LG. 
•fighter planes did not xome in the hour of need. Some of them 
were .sent so late /that those could not be used at all. The non- 
. ,aligned Afro-Asian countries remained non-aligned in the hour of 
India’s need and ady&ed her to negotiate for cease-fire. The Indian 
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troops “hurriedly called to the front and completely unfamiliar 

with the terrain held.a Chinese army five times larger in 

number, preparing this attack for months and possessing fire power 
atleast thrice more effective.” It was realised that Prime Minister 
Nehru committed a blunder when he appointed V. K. Krishna 
Menon as the Defence Minister of India in 1957 and kept him in 
that post during the crucial period of 5 years from 1957 to 1962. 
The latter did nothing to prepare the country for a war with China 
although there were unmistakable signs and blunt warnings by men 
like Dr. Raghuvira that war between India and China was inevit¬ 
able and the existing Indian armies were no match for Chinese 
armies both in numbers and efficiency. The time was wasted in 
superseding one military officer by another and thereby creating 
dissensions and discontentment in the armed forces of the country. 
Favourites were appointed as the Chief of the Army Staff and also 
the persons who were to lead the Indian army against the Chinese. 
There was too much of interference from New Delhi and no initia¬ 
tive was left with the men on the spot. It was found that India 
entered the war with absolutely no preparation for it. 

The relations between India and China are positively hostile. 
China continues to maintain a war of nerves. She is trying to 
interfere into the internal affairs of India. A lot of money is being 
distributed in India by China to win over certain sections of the 
people in this country. A section of the Communist Party of India 
is pro-China. The Naxalitcs are openly in favour of China. China 
is carrying on a lot of propaganda on her borders with India. 
When Pakistan attacked India in 1965, China gave an ultimatum 
to India that unless certain frivolous demands of that country 
were conceded, China would declare war on India. However, the 
Pakistan war ended abruptly and China did not attack India. 
China knows full well that the relations of India and Pakistan are 
not cordial and hence deliberately sights with Pakistan against 
India. China has given a lot of military help to Pakistan so that 
the same may be used against a common enemy, India. 

PAKISTAN 

The relations between India and Pakistan have never been cordial. 
In October, 1947, the tribal raiders backed by Pakistan attacked the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. When the latter acceded to India, 
Indian troops were flown to Kashmir to halt the invasion and ulti¬ 
mately the raiders were successfully driven out of the Kashmir 
Valley. However, the problem of Kashmir was not solved and 
it has been the bone of contention between the two countries. Vari- 
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ous resolutions and missions of the United Nations have failed to 
solve the tangle. 

Pakistan has complained on many occasions that she is afraid 
of an attack from India and that is why she has to put emphasis 
on military preparedness. That also is the reason why Pakistan 
has joined the Cento and the Seato. That is also the reason 
why Pakistan entered into an agreement with the U.S.A. in 1954 
by which she was to get a lot of military help from the United 
States. Another justification is also put forward to explain her 
friendship with China and the receipt of military help from that 
country. However, all these assertions of Pakistan are without any 
substance. India had to face an attack from China in 1962 and 
from Pakistan in 1965 and she has to arm herself in self-defence. 
India had requested Pakistan many a time to make a “no war” 
declaration but it is Pakistan which has refused to do so. India 
has no ambition against Pakistan and in spite of it Liaquat Ali 
Khan followed the “clenched fist” policy towards India. There 
was no substance in the allegation of Feroze Khan Noon that India 
was the only enemy of Pakistan. He should not have threatened 
India that he would “let loose the hordes of tribesmen who had 
thoroughly devastated the part of Kashmir during the autumn of 
1947.” Alama Mashriqi, the Khaksar leader, is said to have re¬ 
marked on 2 January, 1957: “Just as dawn of the day after every 
night is certain, similarly downfall of the present Bharati Govern¬ 
ment is a settled fact. Forces of history have ordained that I should 
direct the energies of the Muslims to the right channel and thus 
realise the 900-ycar-old prediction of Nematullah Shah Wali as 
also of Hindu astrologers that Bharat is to lose tremendously in this 
year. Hindus and Sikhs are looking for liberation.” 

The Indus Basin Water dispute strained the relations between 
the two countries but the same was ultimately settled amicably by 
the Indus Waters Treaty signed by the Governments of Pakistan 
and India on 19 September 1960. The Treaty allocated the waters 
of the rivers Ravi, Beas and Sutlej to India with certain exceptions. 
The main exception was that during the transitional period when 
the works were being constructed in Pakistan for the replacement 
of the Eastern river water, India would continue to deliver water 
to Pakistan from her rivers. The transitional period was to last 
ten years but the same could be extended for three more years. 
The waters of the Indus, Jhelum and Chenab were to be for the 
use of Pakistan and India undertook to let flow for the unrestricted 
use o£ Pakistan all the waters of those three rivers subject to the 
condition that some of those waters could be used by India in areas 
upstream of the Pakistan border for the development of irrigation. 
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electric power and certain other specific uses. Pakistan was to 
construct during the transitional period a system of works, a part 
of which was to replace from the Western rivers those irrigation 
uses in Pakistan which had hitherto been met from'the Eastern 
rivers. India was to contribute to the Indus Basin Development Fund 
£62,000,000 in ten equal instalments. The total cost of construc¬ 
tion was to be about £380 millions of which approximately £310 
million were to be spent on works in Pakistan and approximately £70 
millions on works in India. The money was to come from the 
contributions to be made by India, Australia, Canada, Germany, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom and the United States, proceeds 
of a United States Government Loan to Pakistan, proceeds of a 
World Bank Loan to Pakistan and some contribution to be made 
by Pakistan. The Treaty provided for a permanent Indus Com¬ 
mission which was to have general responsibility for implementing 
the terms of the Treaty and reconcile any points of disagreement 
that might arise. If differences or disputes between the parties 
could not be resolved by agreement, the same were to be referred 
to a neutral expert for final decision on technical questions. The 
matter could also be taken to a Court of Arbitration. 

In spite of the Treaty, the relations between the two countries 
did not improve. When India was attacked by China in 1962, 
Pakistan showed her sympathies for China. After 1962, Pakistan 
started following the politico-military tactics of the Chinese against 
India. Cease-fire violations in Kashmir became a common feature. 
There were 448 cease-fire violations in Kashmir in 1963, 1,522 in 
1964 and 1,800 in 1965 up to the end of July. In April, 1965, 
Pakistan tried to occupy Kutch, but the matter was ultimately 
referred to arbitration. Pakistan also tried to cut the Srinagar-Leh 
road and as that was India’s life-line to Ladakh, India replied by 
occupying two important Pakistani posts overlooking Kargil on 
16 May, 1965. India withdrew her armies from the two Pakistani 
posts when she was given a guarantee of security by the United 
Nations. 

On 4 August, 1965, armed Pakistanis in civilian clothes crossed 
the cease-fire line in thousands and mixed with the native popula¬ 
tion of Kashmir on the Indian side. India got the information 
from one Mohammad Din, a shepherd, who was bribed by the 
Pakistani military officials to supply them information regarding the 
location of Indian grain stores, transport depots etc. so that they 
may be able to destroy them. Mohammed Din alerted the police 
about the presence of “out soldiers.” Pakistani infiltration wejnt on 
steadily from 5 August onwards but the Kashmir Muslims gave 
the infiltrators no quarter. On 7 August, Pakistani commandoes 
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with grenades, guns and detonators took up positions throughout 
the valley of Kashmir. On 9 August, the news broke out that 
major moves had been made across the border into Kashmir. 
Within a few days, it was an open secret. Referring to the events 
of 7 and 8 August, in the Baramula sector, General Nimmo, Chief 
of the U.N. observers team, reported that “the observers interviewed 
one of the captured raiders who stated that he was a soldier of the 
16th Azad Kashmir infantry and that the raiding party was com¬ 
posed of about 300 soldiers of his battalion and hundred Mujahids 
(armed civilians trained in guerilla tactics).” Writing from Rawal¬ 
pindi, the Times correspondent reported on 31st August that “there 
can be no doubt that the guerilla action in Kashmir results from 
infiltration from this (Pakistan) side in an operation conceived, 
planned and directed by the Government of Pakistan.” The Daily 
Telegraph reported that the “most likely reason for Pakistan’s ac¬ 
tion in sending the infiltrators into Kashmir seems to be the realiza¬ 
tion by Pakistan that it was futile to place any reliance on the local 
population and that the only way to keep the Kashmir question 
alive was to send in groups of well armed intruders for sabotage 
and general guerilla warfare.” William Patterson wrote on 13 
October, 1965: “The armed infiltrators Pakistan began sending 

into Kashmir last August were to- inspire local uprisings.The 

Pakistan army, poised and waiting, was then to respond to pleas 
from ‘our Kashmir brothers’ for protection against Indian brutality, 
and was to sweep through Kashmir on a mission of mercy right to 
the Indian frontier. There it was to halt while President Ayub 

Khan presented the world with a fait accompli.the strategy 

was to mix force with appeals to the United Nations for peace.... 
in order to consolidate politically the armed seizure of Kashmir.” 

8 August, 1965, was the annual festival day of Pir Dastgir Sahib, 
a local saint of Srinagar, Pakistani infiltrators hoped to join the 
pilgrim crowd and make that day the day of Kashmir’s deliverance 
from India. However, the invasion miscarried and Srinagar whose 
fall was reported to be imminent, was safe in the hands of India. 

On the night of 14 August, 1965, some Pakistani infiltrators got 
into within a few miles of Srinagar and set fire to Batmalu. “Pakis¬ 
tani radio broadcast this jubilantly but later insisted that the Indian 
army had set fire to this quarter when it realized that its confession 
of arson was not going to be kindly received by those who had 
been rendered homeless.” 

Once again, Pakistan deliberately tried to cut the Srinagar-Leh 
road. *The result was that on 15 August, India recaptured the two 
important Pakistani posts overlooking Kargil and also occupied 
another vital post to prevent Pakistan from doing mischief in that 
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“highly sensitive sector.” On the night of 24-25 August, the de¬ 
tachments of the Indian Army crossed over into Azad Kashmir to 
occupy the Pakistani outposts in the Tithwal sector and on 27-28 
August into the Uri-Poonch area to secure vantage positions, 
amongst them the Haji Pir Pass which overlooks the routes the 
infiltrators took to come into the State of Kashmir. 

The authorities in Pakistan were under the impression that after 
the death of Jawaharlal Nehru, no great leader was left in India 
and hence it was the time to attack India. It was believed that 
India was defended by an ill-equipped army lacking in physical 
strength and moral courage. The Pakistani soldiers took pride in 
the fact that they were infinitely superior to the Indian soldiers. 
Pakistan was sure of support from her Allies. Pakistan felt that 
she was in stronger position on account of her membership of the 
Seato and the Cento. She was also certain of help from Commun¬ 
ist China against India. India was considered to be a land of 
Banias or shopkeepers who could not stand against the Pathans of 
Pakistan. Such was the psychological background with which 
Pakistan attacked India in September, 1965. 

At dawn on 1 September, 1965, tanks of Pakistan’s Armoured 
Division rumbled across the Indian border in the Akhnoor sector 
in Jammu with the objective of cutting off Jaurian, India’s main 
link with Jammu and the entire valley of Kashmir and Ladakh. 
Pakistan was more advantageously situated than India to use her 
tanks with telling effect. It was not possible for India to move in 
her heavy armour beyond Akhnoor. Even if it was possible, it was 
not prudent to do so. Consequently, the Indian troops fell back 
in a series of planned withdrawals behind Chhamb. A day later, 
the enemy came in water-proof jeeps and tanks with sealed engines. 
At this stage, the aid of the Indian Air Force was sought and with¬ 
in 45 minutes as many as 28 sorties were flown in 7 missions. The 
Indian Air Force did a wonderful job. It knocked out 13 enemy 
tanks. The ground fire disabled five tanks. Pakistan also called 
in its Air Force but her Sabres were no match for Indian Gnats. 
Pakistani drive to Akhnoor was temporarily halted on 1 September, 
1965. 

On 2 September, 1965, U Thant appealed to both India and 
Pakistan for a cease-fire. He frankly told the Security Council 
that he was not able to get from Pakistan “any assurance that the 
cease-fire and the cease-fire line will be respected henceforth.” On 
4 September, the Security Council formally called for'a cease-fire. 
India was willing to accept a cease-fire provided Pakistan withdrew 
from Chhamb and pulled out the infiltrators from Kashmir and 
also promised not to do so again. 
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Marshal Chen-i, the Foreign Minister of China, flew to Karachi 
on 4 September and conferred with Pakistan Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Bhutto for 6 hours. The Chinese Marshal openly supported the 
“just action taken by Pakistan to repel the Indian armed provoca¬ 
tion in Kashmir.” On 5 September, a Pakistani Sabre made an 
unsuccessful low level attack on certain key Air Force installations 
in the Amritsar area. The situation was really grave. 

It was at this stage that India decided to hit back. On 9 Sep¬ 
tember, 1965, Indian troops opened two new fronts, one against 
Pakistan’s Sialkot sector and the other across the border at Gadra 
in Rajasthan. The Indian offensive in Lahore sector was carried 
up to the Ichogil Canal. It was found that Pakistan had built 
up in this area military structures which must have taken her 
years to do so. That showed that Pakistan was making prepara¬ 
tions for a war with India for years. In the Lahore sector, the 
battles were fought between the Indian border and the Ichogil 
Canal. There were attacks and counter-attacks. India was able 
to capture Dograi and Burki. No attempt was made to capture 
Lahore as this would have been given back to Pakistan after the 
war. India concentrated on destroying the war potential and mili¬ 
tary machine of Pakistan. 

Two battles deserve special treatment, one at Asal-uttar and the 
other at Phillora. The Pakistani soldiers were well poised for at¬ 
tack at Kasur and they attacked the Indians with all their vigour 
and strength. The Indian army was forced to fall back under 
heavy pressure. The Indian troops took up new positions at the 
head of a fort at Khem Karan bordering on the village of Asal- 
uttar. The Pakistanis felt that the Indian troops were running 
away and it was the most opportune time to attack them. The 
battle was fought at Asal-uttar. There are two meanings of this 
word, ‘true north’ and ‘the real answer.’ India won a splendid 
victory at Asal-Uttar. “Pakistan had lost 97 tanks, a large number 
of them pattons, of which 9 were captured intact and two were 
surrendered with crew. Ten lieutenant-colonels, six majors, six 
other officers and several other ranks were captured in this engage¬ 
ment. This was indeed a real answer.” 

In the Sialkot sector, a series of tank battles took place. As a 
matter of fact, the tank battle continued for fifteen days without 
break. The decisive battle was fought at Phillora on 11 September. 
The Indians destroyed as many as 66 enemy tanks on that single 
day and won a victory. 

Wfcen the cease-fire took effect at 3-30 A.M. on 23 September, 
•1965, the Indian forces held a salient of 180 sq. miles, only 4,000 
yards from Sialkot. 243 enemy tanks had been destroyed. The 
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Indian Air Force bad tried to draw the Pakistan Air Force into 
battle but the latter avoided the challange and continued to bom¬ 
bard indiscriminately targets in India. The St. PauFs,.Cathedral 
in Ambala was razed to the ground by a Pakistani bomb. The 
Military Hospital in Ambala was bombed on 18 September. The 
Jodhpur Jail Hospital was bombed on 22 September. On 15 Sep¬ 
tember, there were as many as 10 air raids on Amritsar in one 
single day. Many attacks were made on Delhi. The industrial 
town near Amritsar (Chhiarta) was bombed on the night the cease¬ 
fire took place and a lot of damage was done to life and property. 
On 11 September, every nook and corner of the residence of Kewal 
Singh, India’s High Commissioner in Pakistan, in Karachi' was 
searched. On 13 September, the India Chancery in Karachi was 
searched for 7 hours, in violation of the principles of international 
law. Pakistan Air Force attacked a small, unarmed civil aircraft 
flying in the Indian territory and that resulted in the death of the 
Chief Minister of Gujarat who was travelling in that aeroplane. 

When the war was still going on between India and Pakistan, 
China issued a three-day ultimatum to India on 16 September, 1965. 
The Chinese allegations were that there were Indian military struc¬ 
tures on the Tibet side of Sikkim-Tibet border, that the Indians 
had committed the theft of 59 yak and 800 sheep. The ultimatum 
was extended for another three days and then withdrawn. The 
Chinese armies marched up and down the several passes and Indian 
posts in Sikkim. Probably, the object of the Chinese move was to 
frighten India and help Pakistan in her war against India. It may 
be that its object was to encourage Pakistan to continue her war 
with India. 

India was willing to accept cease-fire from 6-30 P.M. on 14 Sep¬ 
tember as originally proposed by U Thant. However, it was Pakis¬ 
tan who wavered. The Chinese ultimatum did not give Pakistan 
what she desired. She wanted to link up the cease-fire with the 
settlement of Kashmir but this was not agreeable to India who 
considered Kashmir as an integral part of India and hence not 
within the purview of the Security Council to discuss it. On 10 
October, 1965, Prime Minister Laf Bahadur Shastri declared: 
“Pakistan may give Up all talk of Kashmir so that, during that 
period, she may regain her poise and composure in order to forget 
about Kashmir.” 

Premier Kosygin of the Soviet Union Invited Prime Minister Lai 
Bahadur Shastri and President Ayub Khan to Tashkent to iron out 
differences between India and Pakistan and on 10 January, J966 
was issued the famous Tashkent Declaration under .the signatures* 
of Lai Bahadur Shastri and Field Marshal Ayub Khan. India and 
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Pakistan declared their firm resolve to restore normal and peace¬ 
ful relations between their countries and to promote tHiderstanding 
and friendly relations between their people. They considered the 
attainment of those objectives of vital importance for the welfare 
of the 600 million people of India and Pakistan. It was agreed 
that the armed personnel of the two countries shall be withdrawn 
not later than 25 February, 1966 to the positions they held prior 
to 5 August, 1965, and both sides were to observe the cease-fire 
terms. It was agreed that the relations between the two countries 
shall be based on the principle of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of each other. Both sides were to discourage any propa¬ 
ganda directed against the other country and were to encourage 
propaganda which promoted the development of friendly relations 
between the two countries. The diplomatic relations were to be 
restored between the two countries. Steps were to be taken to¬ 
wards the restoration of economic and trade relations. Prisoners 
of war were to be repatriated. There were to be meetings both at 
the highest and other levels on matters of common concern to both 
the countries. 

In spite of the Tashkent Declaration, the relations between India 
and Pakistan are not normal. Petty pin-pricks continue between 
the two countries day after day. Although four years have pass¬ 
ed, no trade relations have been established between the two coun¬ 
tries and Pakistan continues to carry on propaganda that India is 
her enemy No. 1. This is most unfortunate. 

NEPAL 

Nepal lies between India and China and serves as a buffer 
between the two countries. More than 80% of her population con¬ 
sists of Hindus and the rest are Muslims and Buddhists. Up to 
1949, Nepal was ruled by the Ranas and the King was merely a 
puppet in their hands. There was a revolt in 1949 and King Tri- 
bhuvan sought asylum in the Indian Embassy at Kathmandu. The 
Ranas were forced to give up power and a popular Government was 
installed. 

King Tribhuvan died in 1955 and he was succeeded by King 
Mohindra. The new King dismissed the popular ministry and 
abrogated the Constitution. Many popular leaders Were arrested 
but some of them escaped to India from where they started their 
raids on the Nepalese territory. This resulted in a tot of bitterness 
between the two countries. King Mohindra visited Peking in 1961 
and entered into an agreement with China for the construction of 
a highway connecting Kathmandu with Lhasa. That agreement 
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was not liked by the Indian Government. There was a border 
agreement between China and Nepal in 1962 by which China was 
able to claim some territory which formerly was undar Nepal. In 
the same year, King Mohindra visited Delhi and there was a frank 
exchange of views between the two countries. India promised not 
to allow the rebels to operate from the Indian territory. During 
the Indo-Chinese War in 1962, Nepal was neutral. However, the 
relations between Nepal and India improved after 1962 as India 
began to re-organise her armed forces and became a strong country 
militarily. India attaches great importance to friendship with 
Nepal but she has to counter Chinese influence in Nepal in every 
field. Only recently, Shri Dinesh Singh, Foreign Minister of India, 
visited Nepal on a good-will mission but in spite of that new diffi¬ 
culties have cropped up (July 1969). 

BHUTAN 

The relations between India and Bhutan were governed by the 
treaties of 1865 and 1900. On 8 August, 1949, India entered into a 
new treaty of perpetual peace and friendship with Bhutan under 
which India was not to interfere with the internal administration 
of that country. Bhutan agreed to be guided by India in regard 
to her external relations. The Government of India gave to Bhutan 
the territory known as Dewanagari and also raised the annual sub¬ 
sidy to Rs. 5 lakhs. During a visit to Bhutan on 23 December, 
1958, Prime Minister Nehru pointedly said, “In the event of any 
aggression against Bhutan by any country, India would consider it 
an act of aggression against herself and act accordingly.” 

SIKKIM 

In 1947 when India became free, the relations between India 
and Sikkim were governed by a Stand-still agreement. In March 
1950, a provisional agreement was made between the two coun¬ 
tries. On 5 December, 1950, another treaty was entered into 
between the two countries. Sikkim was to be a protectorate of 
India. She was to enjoy internal autonomy but the Government 
of India was to be responsible for her defence, external relations and 
communications. India was to pay Rs. 3 lakhs every year to Sikkim. 
On 15 February, 1961, Prime Minister Nehru told the Indian Par¬ 
liament that “any kind of incursion into Sikkim or Bhutan will be 
considered an incursion into India and we shall abide by the assur¬ 
ances we have given to them.” 
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INDONESIA 

India played an important part in securing the independence of 
Indonesia. After her independence, the relations between India 
and Indonesia were cordial. Both the President of India and Prime 
Minister of India visited Indonesia. Likewise, India wag visited 
by President Soekamo and the various Prime Ministers of that 
country. On the initiative of Jawaharlal Nehru, the Bandung Con¬ 
ference was held in Indonesia in April, 1955. However, the rela¬ 
tions between the two countries got strained when Indonesia came 
under the influence of Peking. During the Indo-Pakistan War of 
1965, Indonesia gave Pakistan military help. This anti-Indian 
attitude continued till the overthrow of President Soekamo. Things 
have changed under President Suharto. The Government of India 
has given a loan to the new Government of Indonesia and at pre¬ 
sent (1969), the relations between the two countries are cordial. 

ISRAEL 

On account of the pro-Arab attitude of the Government of India, 
the State of Israel was not recognised by her for some time and the 
same was done on 17 September, 1950. In spite of that, Israel 
was allowed to have only a Consul-General in India to operate 
from Bombay. During the war between Israel and the U.A.R. in 
June 1967, India held Israel guilty of aggression and supported 
President Nasser. It appears that in view of the hostile attitude 
of Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Iran and Turkey towards India during 
the Indo-Pakistan war, India must put Israel on a footing of equal¬ 
ity with other countries having diplomatic relations with India. 
In May, 1969, on the occasion of the death of Dr. Zakir Husain, 
the Consul-General of Israel in India complained of the shabby 
treatment meted out to him when he went to put a wreath on the 
dead body of the President of India. 

MALAYASIA 

When India was attacked by China in 1962, Tunku Abdul Rah¬ 
man, Prime Minister of Malaya, was in India. In spite of the fact 
that there is a large Chinese population in his own country, Tunku 
Abdul Rahman denounced the Chinese invasion of India which “aim¬ 
ed at showing Communist China’s strength and might to impress the 
smaller nations.” On 1 November, .1962, he declared in Singapur 
that in the event of a war between India and China, his country 
would give India “all-out support.” However, the attitude of 
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India towards Malayasia wa» Mot proper when she was confronted 
by Indonesia and the Philippines. India refused to commit herself 
to hefp Malayasia. • 

The present position of India fe that she finds herself in a difficult 
position. She does not belong to any camp. No world power can 
refy upon her and consequently India also cannot rely upon any 
Great Power in the hour of her need. They may help her if their 
own interests so demand. The U.S.A. came to her help in October 
1962, although she was not bound to do so. It is well known that 
when the Indian Government sounded the United States on 17 
September, 1965, the United States refused to commit herself to 
come to the help of India in the' event of a war between India 
and China. Likewise, India must never forget that on 25 Octo¬ 
ber, 1962, the Soviet Union also wavered in her attitude towards 
India and actually showed her sympathy for the Chinese cause. 
Indian leaders keep on harping on a policy of non-alignment in the 
face of a dual danger from China and Pakistan. This is particu¬ 
larly so when it is conceded by aft the intelligent persons in the 
country that India alone is no match for Communist China. The 
leaders of India, both inside and outside the Government, must 
realise that it is a suicidal policy and the earlier it is changed the 
better. India must enter into a military alliance with some coun¬ 
try with whose help she can not only defend herself against China 
but also get back her lost territories from her. Moreover, a big 
effort must be made to set things right within the country. A new 
spirit must be put into the hearts of the Indians to live and work 
for the strength, prosperity and glory of India. A war should be 
declared on corruption, inefficiency and fethargy in the country. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


1920 Non-Cooperation Movement started by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Central Advisory Hoard of Education sot np. 

All-India Trade Union Congress started by N.M. Joshi. 

1921 Appointment of Lord Heading as Governor-General of India. 
Inauguration of the Chamber of Princes. 

Inauguration of the Central Legislature by Duke of Connaught. 
Resolution passed in Central Assembly for Provincial Autonomy in 
(September. 

1922 Clinura Cliauri incident in U.P. 

Mahatma Gandhi arrested. 

Princes Protection Bill certified by Governor-General. 

Appointment of Lee Commission. 

Workmen Compensation Act passed. 

Swarajist Party formed. 

Bureau of Education abolished. 

Resolution by Dr. H.S. Gour in Central Assembly. 

192*1 Demand for Constituent Assembly made by Swarajist Party. 
Appointment of Muddiman Committee. 

Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1924 issued. 

1925 Muddiman Committee Report submitted iu September. 

Nizam of Hyderabad claimed Berar. 

Sikh Curd war as Act passed. 

Inter-University Board for India set up. 

1920 Lord Irwin appoined Governor-General of India. 

Hindu-Muslim riots in India. 

Trade Union Act passed. 

1927 Kakori case decided in April. 

Simon Commission appointed iu November. 

Butler Committee appointed in December. 

1928 Butler Committee visited India in January. 

Nehru Report submitted in August. 

Lajpatrai given Lathi blows in October. 

Death of Lajpatrai on 17 November. 

All Parties Conference met at Calcutta in December. 

Congress passed Resolution demanding Dominion status for India. 

1929 Jiuuali’s Fourteen Points. 

Sardar Bhagat Singh threw bomb in Central Assembly at Now Delhi 
in April. 

Lord Irwin announced in October that goal of British Government in 
India is Dominion Status. 

Bomb thrown on train of Lord Irwin on 23 December. 

Congress declared on 31 December that India would have full inde¬ 
pendence. 

Whitley Commission appointed. 

1930 Independence Day celebrated on 26 January. 

Dandi March of Mahatma Gandhi on 12 March. 

Simon Commission Report submitted. 

Sarda Act passed, 

Bhagat Singh sentenced to death. 

First Round Table Conference held in London. 

Sir Mohammad Iqbal presided over Allahabad Session of All-India 
Muslim League. 

1931 Gamlhi-Irwin Pact in March. 

* Sardar Bhagat Singh hanged. 

Appointment of Lord Willingdon as Governor-General of India. 
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1931 Report of Whitley Commission submitted in July 1931. 

Mahatma Gandhi attended Round Table Conference in London. 
Arrest of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931 passed. 

1932 Foreign Relations Act passed. * 

Communal Award announced on 16 August. 

Poona Pact signed in September. 

Third Round Table Conference held in London. 

1933 White Paper Proposals published in March. 

Appointment of Joint Select Commission in April. 

Civil Disobedience Movement suspended. 

1934 Indian States (Protection) Act, 1934 passed. 

Indian Factories Act passed. 

Joint Select Committee Report submitted in November. 

1935 Government of India Bill passed by Parliament in July. 

Royal Assent given to Government of India Bill on 2 August. 

1936 Appointment of Lord Linlithgow as Governor-General. 

1937 General Elections held in India. 

Provincial autonomy introduced on 1 April. 

Congress formed Ministries in sev^n Provinces. 

1938 Sub has Chandra Bose elected Congress President. 

1939 Second World War started in September, 

Congress Ministries in the Provinces resigned in October-November. 
Defence of India Act, 1939 passed. 

Defence of India Rules issued. 

1940 Lord Linlithgow declared in January that Dominion Status was goal 

of British Government in India. 

Pakistan Resolution passed on 23 March at Lahore. 

The August Offer made on 8 August by the Governor-General. 

1942 Cliiang Kai-shek visited India in February. 

Fall of Singapore in February. 

Fall of Rangoon in March. 

Cripps came to India with Iris Proposals in March. 

Failure of Cripps Mission. 

Quit India Resolution passed on 8 August. 

1943 Bengal Famine. 

Lord Wavell appointed Governor-General in October. 

1944 Rajagopalachariar Formula on Pakistan in March. 

Gandhi-Jinnah Talks in September. 

1945 Desai-Liaquat Formula in January. 

Surrender of Germany on 5 May. 

Broadcast by Lord Wavell on 14 June. 

Simla Conference opened on 27 June. 

Labour Party came to power in England on 10 July. 

Simla Conforenec declared a failure on 14 July. 

Surrender of Japan in August. 

Statement by Pethick-Lawrencc on 4 ©eeomber. 

General Elections held in India towards the end of 1945. 

1946 British Parliamentary Delegation came to India in January. 

Cabinet Mission comes to India. 

Cabinet Mission Scheme announced on 16 May. 

Cabinet Mission issued its Memorandum on Indian States on 22 May. 
Muslim League accepted Cabinet Mission Scheme on 6 June. 

Muslim League withdrew its acceptance on 29 July. 

Direct Action Day celebrated by Muslim League in India on 16 
August. 

Calcutta killing in August. 

Naokhali Riots. 

Interim Government formed by Nehru on 2 September. 

Muslim League joined Interim -Government in October. 
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1946 Constituent Assembly met on 9 December at New Delhi. 

1947 Attlee’s Statement on 20 February. 

Asian Relations Conference held at Delhi in March. 

Lord Mountbatten appointed Governor-General in March. 

3 June Plan announced. 

Indian Independence Act passed on 18 July. 

India became free on 15 August. 

Radeliffo Boundary Award announced on 17 August. 

Pakistan attacked Kashmir on 22 October. 

State of Junagadh taken over by Government of India on 9 November. 
Standstill Agreement signed by India with Nizam of Hyderabad on 
29 November. 

1948 Murder of Mahama Gandhi on 30 January. 

Lord Mountbatten left India in June. 

Rajagopalachariar appointed Governor-General. 

Draft Constitution of India published in July. 

Death of Mr. Jinnah in September. 

Police Action against Hyderabad in September. 

Linguistic Provinces Committee set up by Government of India. 

Press Trust of India set up. 

Press Laws Enquiry Committee set up. 

Radhakrishnan University Commission appointed. 

1949 Cease-fire declared in Kashmir on 1 January. 

Overthrow of the regime of the Ranas in Nepal. 

India entered into a Treaty with Bhutan in August. 

Constitution of India adopted by Constituent Assembly of India on 
26 November. 

Communist China recognised by India in December 1949. 

1950 Constitution of India came into force on 26 January. 

Planning Commission set up. 

Death of Sardar Patel. 

Chandarnagar transferred to India by France. 

Treaty between India and Sikkim signed in December. 

1951 First Five-Year Plan inaugurated. 

India signed treaty with China about Tibet. 

Assassination of Liaquat Ali Khan in October. 

Ghulam Mohammad became Governor-General of Pakistan. 

1952 First General Elections hold in India under the new Constitution. 
Election of Dr. Rajondra Prasad as First President of India. 
Community Development Programme started on 2 October. 

1954 Pakistan entered into military Pact with the United States in May. 
Treaty signed between India and Communist China. 

Indian volunteers occupied Dadra and Nagar Havelli. 

Pondicherry, Karikal, Malic and Yanam transferred to India by 
France. 

1955 Second Asian Relations Conference held in Delhi in April. 

Bandung Conference held in April. 

Chinese Camp at Barahoti in June. 

Pakistan joined Baghdad Pact in September. 

States Reorganization Commission submitted its Report in September. 
Visits of Bulganin and Khruschev to India. 

Hindu Marriage Act passed. 

1956 States Reorganization Act passed on 31 August. 

Second Five-Year Plan inaugurated. 

Constitution of Pakistan adopted. 

Hindu Succession Act passed. 

Hindu Minority and Guardianship Act passed. 

1957 State of Jammu and Kashmir declared integral part of India. 

Second General Elections held in India. 

Re-election of Dr, Rajendra Prasad as President of India. . . , 
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1958 President Iskandar Mirza ousted in Pakistan. 

General Ayub Khan took over. 

1960 New Delhi visit of Chou En-lai in March, 

Bombay Reorganization Act passed in April. 

Indus Waters Treaty signed in September with Pakistan. 

1961 Chinese Intrusion into Sikkim in April. 

Chinese intrusion into Laddakh in May. 

Chinese intrusion into NEFA in July. 

Goa occupied by Tndia in December. 

1962 Chinese crossed into Longju area in NEFA in January. 

Indian post in Galwan Valley surrounded by Chinese troops in July. 
Chinse launched massive attack on NEFA border on 8 September. 
India attacked by China on 20 October. 

Unilateral Cease-fire declared by China in November. 

Third General Elections held in India. 

Sir Radhakrishnan elected President of India. 

Third Five-Year Plan started. 

State of Nagaland set up. 

Constitution of Pakistan came into force on 8 June. 

1963 Pakistan entered into Pact with Communist China in March. 

1964 Death of Jawaliarlal Nehru in May. 

Lai Bahadur Shastri becomes Prime Minister of India. 

1965 Pakistan attacked India in September. 

Intervention by the Soviet Union and Cease-fire. 

I960 Tashkent Agreement signed in January. 

Death of Lai Bahadur Shastri at Tashkent in January. 

Shah Boundary Commission appointed to demarcate the boundary bet¬ 
ween Punjab and Haryana. 

Punjab Reorganization Act passed in September. 

Mahajan Commission appointed in October to settle border dispute 
between Maharashtra and Mysore. 

1967 Fourth General Elections held in India. 

Dr. Zakir Husain elected President of India. 

Pakistan Democratic Movement started in May. 

Mahajan Report submitted in August. 

Peoples’ Party started in Pakistan in November. 

1969 President Ayub Khan handed over power to General Yahya Khan in 
March. 

Yahya Khan becomes President. 

Death of Dr. Zakir Husain in May. 

Party conflict in the Congress over election of new President of India. 
Election of Mr. V.V. Giri as President of India. 

Split in the Congress Party. 
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